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CHAPTER LIV 

TRUCE FOR ONE YEAR — RENEWAL OF WAR AND BATTLE OF 
AMPHIPOLIS — PEACE OF NIKIAS 

C)The eighth year of the war, described in the last chapter, 
had opened with sanguine hopes for Athens, and with dark 
promise for Sparta, chiefly in consequence of the memorable 
capture of Sphakteria towards the end of the preceding summer. 
It included, not to mention other events, two considerable and 
important enterprises on the part of Athens — against Megara 
and against Boeotia ; the former plan, partially successful — the 
latter, not merely unsuccessful, but attended with a ruinous 
defeat. Lastly, the losses in Thrace following close upon the 
defeat at Delium, together with the unbounded expectations 
everywhere entertained from the future career of Brasidas, had 
again seriously lowered the impression entertained of Athenian 
power. The year thus closed amidst humiliations the more 
painful to Athens, as contrasted with the glowing hopes with 
which it had begun. 

It was now that Athens felt the full value of those prisoners 
whom she had taken at Sphakteria. With those prisoners, as 
Kleon and his supporters had said truly, she might be sure 
of making peace whenever she desired it . 1 Having such a 
certainty to fall back upon, she had played a bold game, and 
aimed at larger acquisitions during the past year. This specula- 
tion, though not in itself unreasonable, had failed : moreover a 
new phenomenon, alike unexpected by all, had occurred, when 
Brasidas broke open and cut up her empire in Thrace. Still, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 21. 
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so great was the anxiety of the Spartans to regain their captives, 
who had powerful friends and relatives at home, that they 
considered the victories of Brasidas chiefly as a stepping-stone 
towards that object, and as a means of prevailing upon Athens 
to make peace. To his animated representations sent home 
from Amphipolis, setting forth the prospects of still further 
success and entreating reinforcements — they had returned a 
discouraging reply, dictated in no small degree by the miserable 
jealousy of some of their chief men ; 1 who, feeling themselves 
cast into the shade, and looking upon his splendid career as an 
eccentric movement breaking loose from Spartan routine, were 
thus on personal as well as political grounds disposed to labour 
for peace. Such collateral motives, working upon the caution 
usual with Sparta, determined her to make use of the present 
fortune and realised conquests of Brasidas, as a basis for negoti- 
ation and recovery of the prisoners ; without opening the chance 
of ulterior enterprises, which, though they might perhaps end in 
results yet more triumphant, would unavoidably put in risk that 
which was now secure . 2 The history of the Athenians during 

1 Thucyd. iv. 108. 'O 5e 4s r^v haKebaifiova 4(pUfxevos crrpanav re 
irpocrairooriWeiv hctXsve. ... Ox 5e A aKedaip.6vioi ra fxev ual <pd6vep curb 
r u>v TrpwTtov avhpwv oi>x viryptrricrap avrtp, &c. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 117 . T ovsyap 8 r? &vbpastrep\ irXelovos iwotovvro KOfilvaaOai, 
ws fn B pacrihas evrvx* 1 ' Ka 1 fy leXXov, 4 tt\ fxei(ov x { *>P'h (raj/T0 s o-vrov real 
avrliraXa Karaari\(TavTos , ra>v fiev (rrepeaOai, rots 5’ 4k rov Xcrov afj.vv6iJ.evoi 
Kivbvveveiv Ka\ Kpar-paeiv. 

This is a perplexing passage and the sense put upon it by the best com- 
mentators appears to me unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Arnold observes, “ the sense required must be something of this sort. 
If Brasidas were still more successful, the consequence would be that they 
would lose their men taken at Sphakteria, and after all would run the risk 
of not being finally victorious.” To the same purpose, substantially, 
Haack, Poppo, Gdller, &c. But surely this is a meaning which cannot 
have been present to the mind of Thucydides. For how could the fact, of 
Brasidas being more successful , cause the Lacedaemonians to lose the chance 
of regaining their prisoners ? The larger the acquisitions of Brasidas, the 
greater chance did the Lacedaemonians stand of getting back their prisoners, 
because they would have more to give up in exchange for them. And the 
meaning proposed by the commentators is still more excluded by the very 
words immediately preceding in Thucydides : “The Lacedaemonians were 
above all things anxious to get back their prisoners, because Brasidas was 
still in full success.” It is impossible, immediately after this, that he can 
go on to say, “ Yet if Brasidas became still more successful \ thev would lose 
the chance of getting the prisoners back.” Bauer and Poppo, who notice 
this contradiction, profess to solve it by saying “ that if Brasidas pushed 
his successes further, the Athenians would be seized with such violence of 
hatred and indignation, that they would put the prisoners to death.” 
Poppo supports this by appealing to iv. 41, which passage, however, will 
be found to carry no proof in the case. 
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the past year might indeed serve as a warning to deter the 
Spartans from playing an adventurous game. 


Next, as to the words hvrlTra\a Karacrr^oravros (4ir\ fiei^ou x <a P'h a ‘ avros 
avrov Kal avrliraKa Karaffr^aavros) — Goller translates these, “ Post- 
quam Brasidas in majus profecisset, et sua arma cum potestate Athenien - 
sium cequasset” To the same purpose also Haack and Poppo. But if 
this were the meaning, it would seem to imply, that Brasidas had as yet 
done nothing and gained nothing ; that his gains were all to be made 
during the future. Whereas the fact is distinctly the reverse, as Thucy- 
dides himself had told us in the line preceding ; Brasidas had already made 
immense acquisitions — so great and serious, that the principal anxiety of 
the Lacedaemonians was to make use of what he had already gained as a 
means of getting back their prisoners, before the tide of fortune could turn 
against him. 

Again, the last part of the sentence is considered by Dr. Arnold and 
other commentators as corrupt. It is not agreed to what previous subject 
ro?s 5 e is intended to refer. 

So unsatisfactory, in my judgement, is the meaning assigned by the com- 
mentators to the general passage, that if no other meaning could be found 
in the words, I should regard the whole sentence as corrupt in some way 
or other. But I think another meaning may be found. 

I admit that the words ^7rl nuC°v x u} P^ (Ta ‘ VTOS avrov might signify 
“if he should arrive at greater success ” — upon the analogy of i. 17 and i. 

1 18 — £ir\ rrA eiarov 4x<hp7]<yav Suvcf/xec os — 4ttI fieya £x ( * > P r l aau ^vudficus. But 
they do not necessarily, nor even naturally, bear this signification. Xapetv 
ini (with accus. case) means to march upon, to aim at, to go at, or go for 
(adopting an English colloquial equivalent) — 4x<*>povv 4irl rhv dvrucpvs 
4\€v0epiav (Thucyd. viii. 64). The phrase might be used, whether the 
person, of whom it was affirmed, succeeded in his object or not. I conceive 
that in this place the words mean — “if Brasidas should go at something 
greater” — if he should aim at, “or march upon, greater objects with- 
out affirming the point, one way or the other, whether he would attain or 
miss what he aimed at. 

Next, the words avrUaXa Karaffr’i](ravros do not refer, in my judge- 
ment, to the future gains of Brasidas, or to their magnitude and compara- 
tive avail in negotiation. The words rather mean — “ if he should stake in 
open contest and hostility that which he had already acquired ” — (thus 
exposing it to the chance of being lost) — “if he should put himself and his 
already acquired gains in battle-front against the enemy.” The meaning 
would be then substantially the same as KaraarheavTos havrbv avrlira\ov. 
The two words here discussed are essentially obscure and elliptical, and 
every interpretation must proceed by bringing into light those ideas which 
they imperfectly indicate. Now the interpretation which I suggest keeps 
quite as closely to the meaning of the two words as that of Haack and 
Goller ; while it brings out a general sense, making the whole sentence (of 
which these two words form a part) distinct and instructive. The sub- 
stantive, which would be understood along with hyrlnaKa, would be 
rk 1 rpdy/xara — or perhaps ra evrvx'hp-ara, borrowed from the verb cvrvx^h 
which immediately precedes. 

In the latter part of the sentence, I think that rots 84 refers to the 
same subject as avrii ra\a : in fact, &7r& tov icrov ajuvvdjuevoi is only a fuller 
expression of the same general idea as dvrliraKa. 

The whole sentence would then be construed thus: — “For they were 
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Ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the Lacedaemonians 
had been attempting, directly or indirectly, negotiations for 
peace and the recovery of the prisoners. Their pacific dis- 
positions were especially instigated by King Pleistoanax, whose 
peculiar circumstances gave him a strong motive to bring the 
war to a close. He had been banished from Sparta, fourteen 
years before the commencement of the war, and a little before 
the Thirty years’ truce, under the charge of having taken bribes 
from the Athenians on occasion of invading Attica. For more 
than eighteen years, he lived in banishment close to the temple 
of Zeus Lykseus in Arcadia; in such constant fear of the 
Lacedaemonians, that his dwelling-house was half within the 
consecrated ground . 1 But he never lost the hope of procuring 


most anxious to recover their captives, because Brasidas was still in good 
fortune ; while they were likely, if he should go at more and put himself as 
he now stood into hostile contention, to remain deprived of their captives ; 
and even in regard to their successes, to take the chance of danger or 
victory in equal conflict.” 

The sense here brought out is distinct and rational ; and I think it lies 
fairly in the words. Thucydides does not intend to represent the Lacedae- 
monians as feeling, that if Brasidas should really gam more than he had 
gained already, such further acquisition would be a disadvantage to them 
and prevent them from recovering their captives. He represents them as 
preferring the certainty of those acquisitions which Brasidas had already 
made, to the chance and hazard of his aiming at greater ; which could not 
be done without endangering that which was now secure — and not only 
secure, but sufficient, if properly managed, to procure the restoration of 
the captives. 

Poppo refers rots 8^ to the Athenians ; Goller refers it to the remaining 
Spartan military force, apart from the captives who were detained at 
Athens. The latter reference seems to me improper, for i-dis 8e must 
signify some persons or things which have been before specified or indi- 
cated ; and that which Goller supposes it to mean has not been before 
indicated. To refer it to the Athenians, with Poppo and Haack in his 
second edition, we should have to look a great way back for the subject, 
and there is moreover a difficulty in construing hp.vv 6 fj.cvoi with the dative 
case. Otherwise this reference would be admissible : though I think it 
better to refer rois 8e to the same subject as hvr’nraKa. In the phrase 
Kivbwtvciv (or Kivtivvcvaetv, for there seems no sufficient reason why this old 
reading should be altered) /cal Kpar^ffeiv, the particle Kal has a disjunctive 
sense, of which there are analogous examples — see Kiihner, Griechische 
Grammatik, sect. 726, signifying substantially the same as ¥) : and examples 
even in Thucydides, in such phrases as roiavra Kal TrapanX^o-ia (i. 22, 143) — 
roiahrvj Kal tn iyyvrara rovrwv, v . 74 — see Poppo’s note on ?. 22. Also 
i. 1 18, Kal irapaKa\ovjn€vos ical &K\r)ros — where Kai must be used disjunc- 
tively, or equivalent to % ; since the two epithets expressly exclude each 
other. 

1 Thucyd. v. 117. Ij/u<rv olulas rod Upovr 6 rc rov Ails oiKovvra <p 6 ftcp 
rwv AaKctaipovlwv. 

“ The reason was, that he might be in sanctuary at an instant’s notice, 
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restoration, through the medium of the Pythian priestess at 
Delphi, whom he and his brother Aristokl&s kept in their pay. 
To every sacred legation which went from Sparta to Delphi, 
she repeated the same imperative injunction — “ They must 
bring back the seed of (Herakles) the demi-god son of Zeus 
from foreign land to their own ; if they did not, it would be 
their fate to plough with a silver ploughshare.” The command 
of the god, thus incessantly repeated and backed by the 
influence of those friends who supported Pleistoanax at home, 
at length produced an entire change of sentiment at Sparta. In 
the fourth or fifth year of the Peloponnesian war, the exile was 
recalled ; and not merely recalled, but welcomed with un- 
bounded honours — received with the same sacrifices and choric 
shows as those which were said to have been offered to the 
primitive kings, on the first settlement of Sparta. 

As in the case of Kleomenes and Demaratus, however, it was 
not long before the previous intrigue came to be detected, or 
at least generally suspected and believed ; to the great discredit 
of Pleistoanax, though he could not be again banished. Every 
successive public calamity which befell the state — the mis- 
carriages of Alkidas, the defeat of Eurylochus in Amphilochia, 
and above all, the unprecedented humiliation in Sphakteria — 
were imputed to the displeasure of the gods in consequence of 
the impious treachery of Pleistoanax. Suffering under such an 
imputation, this king was most eager to exchange the hazards 
of war for the secure march of peace, so that he was thus 
personally interested in opening every door for negotiation with 
Athens, and in restoring himself to credit by regaining the 
prisoners . 1 

After the battle of Delium , 2 the pacific dispositions of Nikias, 
Laches, and the philo-Laconian party, began to find increasing 
favour at Athens ; 3 while the unforeseen losses in Thrace, 
coming thick upon each other — each successive triumph of 
Brasidas apparently increasing his means of achieving more — 
tended to convert the discouragement of the Athenians into 
positive alarm. Negotiations appear to have been in progress 
throughout great part of the winter. The continual hope that 

and yet might be able to perform some of the common offices of life with- 
out profanation, which could not have been the case had the whole dwelling 
been within the sacred precinct. ” (Dr. Arnold’s note.) 

1 Thucyd. v. 17, 18. 

2 Thucyd. v. IS. cr<pa\4yr wv 5* aurw v ini ArjAiy irapaxpv P -cl ol 
A ctKetiatpoviot, yvdvres uvv paWov Uv iy^e^apLeyovs, irotovyrat rfy iyia6<rtov 
iKexetplav, & c. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 118 ; v. 43. 
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these might be brought to a close, combined with the impolitic 
aversion of Nikias and his friends to energetic military action, 
help to explain the unwonted apathy of Athens, under the 
pressure of such disgraces. But so much did her courage flag, 
towards the close of the winter, that she came to look upon a 
truce as her only means 1 of preservation against the victorious 
progress of Brasidas. What the tone of Ivleon now was, we 
are not directly informed. He would probably still continue 
opposed to the propositions of peace, at least indirectly, by insist- 
ing on terms more favourable than could be obtained. On this 
point, his political counsels would be wrong ; but on another 
point, they would be much sounder and more judicious than 
those of his rival Nikias : for he would recommend a strenuous 
prosecution of hostilities by Athenian force against Brasidas in 
Thrace. At the present moment this was the most urgent 
political necessity of Athens, whether she entertained or 
rejected the views of peace. And the policy of Nikias, who 
cradled up the existing depression of the citizens by encourag- 
ing them to rely on the pacific inclinations of Sparta, was ill- 
judged and disastrous in its results, as the future will hereafter 
show. 

Attempts were made by the peace-party both at Athens and 
Sparta to negotiate at first for a definitive peace. But the 
conditions of such a peace were not easy to determine, so as to 
satisfy both parties — and became more and more difficult, with 
every success of Brasidas. At length the Athenians, eager 
above all things to arrest his progress, sent to Sparta to propose 
a truce for one year — desiring the Spartans to send to Athens 
envoys with full powers to settle the terms : the truce would 
allow time and tranquillity for settling the conditions of a 
definitive treaty. The proposition of the truce for one year , 2 
together with the first two articles ready prepared, came from 
Athens, as indeed we might have presumed even without proof ; 
since the interest of Sparta was rather against it, as allowing to 
the Athenians the fullest leisure for making preparations against 
further losses in Thrace. But her main desire was, not so much 
to put herself in condition to make the best possible peace, as 
to ensure some peace which would liberate her captives. She 
calculated that when once the Athenians had tasted the sweets 

1 Thucyd. iv. 117. vojxltrav tgs ’Adrjvcuoi fx\v ovk $lv 4n rb v B paalbav <r<f>6ov 
irpoactTroffTricrai ovSev irplv irapaffKevdcraivro tcaO' yo’vxlai', &c. 

2 This appears from the form of the truce in Thucyd. iv. 118 ; it is pre- 
pared at Sparta, in consequence of a previous proposition from Athens ; in 
sect. 7, oi 5e 16 vtcs, t4\os %x ovr * 5 Idvrw v, fiir €p nal vfxus Tjfxds KtAevere, 
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of peace for one year, they would not again voluntarily impose 
upon themselves the rigorous obligations of war. 1 

In the month of March 423 bc., on the fourteenth day of 
the month Elaphebolion at Athens, and on the twelfth day of the 
month Gerastius at Sparta, a truce for one year was concluded 
and sworn, between Athens on one side, and Sparta, Corinth, 
Sikyon, Epidaurus, and Megara, on the other. 2 The Spartans, 
instead of merely despatching plenipotentiaries to Athens, as the 
Athenians had desired, went a step further. In concurrence 
with the Athenian envoys, they drew up a form of truce, 
approved by themselves and their allies, in such manner that it 
only required to be adopted and ratified by the Athenians. The 
general principle of the truce was uti possidetis^ and the conditions 
were in substance as follows : — 

1. Respecting the temple at Delphi, every Greek shall have 
the right to make use of it honestly and without fear, pursuant 
to the customs of his particular city. — The main purpose of 
this stipulation, prepared and sent verbatim from Athens, was 
to allow Athenian visitors to go thither, which had been im- 
possible during the war, in consequence of the hostility of the 
Boeotians 3 and Phokians. The Delphian authorities also were 
in the interests of Sparta, and doubtless the Athenians received 
no formal invitation to the Pythian games. But the Boeotians 
and Phokians were no parties to the truce : accordingly the 
Lacedaemonians, while accepting the article and proclaiming the 
general liberty in principle, do not pledge themselves to enforce 
it by arms as far as the Boeotians and Phokians are concerned, 
but only to try and persuade them by amicable representations. 
The liberty of sacrificing at Delphi was at this moment the 
more welcome to the Athenians, as they seem to have fancied 
themselves under the displeasure of Apollo. 4 

1 Thucyd. iv. 117. Kal avoKa'Xys kclkwv kccI raXanrooplas 

fiaWov 4iri6v/jL t fi<reiv (rovs *AQr]valovs) avrovs ireipa(rap.€Vovs £ vvaWayrjvai , 
&c. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 119. The fourteenth of Elaphebolion, and the twelfth of 
Gerastius, designate the same day. The truce went ready-prepared from 
Sparta to Athens, together with envoys Spartan, Corinthian, Megarian, 
Sikyonian, and Epidaurian. The truce was accepted by the Athenian 
assembly, and sworn to at once by all the envoys as well as by three 
Athenian Strategi (<nrelcra(rdat auW/ca fxaXa ras irpeorflelas 4 v r$ dii/ncp 
r&s vapovcras , iv. 1 1 8, 1 19) ; that day being fixed on as the commence- 
ment. 

The lunar months in different cities were never in precise agreement. 

8 See Aristophan. Aves, 188. 

4 Thucyd. v. 1-32. They might perhaps believe that the occupation of 
Delium had given offence to Apollo. 
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2. All the contracting parties will inquire out and punish, 
each according to its own laws, such persons as may violate the 
property of the Delphian god. — This article also is prepared at 
Athens, for the purpose seemingly of conciliating the favour of 
Apollo and the Delphians. The Lacedaemonians accept the 
article literally, of course. 

3. The Athenian garrisons at Pylus, Kythera, Nisaea and 
Minoa, and Methana in the neighbourhood of Troezen, are 
to remain as at present. No communication to take place 
between Kythera and any portion of the mainland belonging 
to the Lacedaemonian alliance. The soldiers occupying Pylus 
shall confine themselves within the space between Buphras and 
Tomeus ; those in Nisaea and Minoa, within the road which 
leads from the chapel of the hero Nisus to the temple of 
Poseidon — without any communication with the population 
beyond that limit. In like manner the Athenians in the penin- 
sula of Methana near Troezen, and the inhabitants of the latter 
city, shall observe the special convention concluded between 
them respecting boundaries. 1 

4. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall make use of 
the sea for trading purposes, on their own coasts, but shall not 
have liberty to sail in any ship of war, nor in any rowed 
merchant-vessel of tonnage equal to 500 talents. [All war- 
ships were generally impelled by oar : they sometimes used 
sails, but never when wanted for fighting. Merchant-vessels 
seem generally to have sailed, but were sometimes rowed : the 
limitation of size is added, to ensure that the Lacedaemonians 
shall not, under colour of merchantmen, get up a warlike navy.] 

5. There shall be free communication by sea as well as by 
land, between Peloponnesus and Athens for herald or embassy, 
with suitable attendants, to treat for a definitive peace or for 
the adjustment of differences. 

6. Neither side shall receive deserters from the other, 
whether free or slave. [This article was alike important to both 
parties. Athens had to fear the revolt of her subject-allies — 
Sparta the desertion of Helots.] 

7. Disputes shall be amicably settled, by both parties, 
according to their established laws and customs. 

Such was the substance of the treaty prepared at Sparta — 
seemingly in concert with Athenian envoys — and sent by the 
Spartans to Athens for approval, with the following addition — 
“ If there be any provision which occurs to you, more honour- 
able or just than these, come to Lacedaemon and tell us : for 
1 Thucyd. iv. 118 : see Poppo’s note. 
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neither the Spartans nor their allies will resist any just sugges- 
tions. But let those who come bring with them full powers to 
conclude — in the same manner as you desire of us. The truce 
shall be for one ,year.” 

By the resolution which Laches proposed in the Athenian 
public assembly, ratifying the truce, the people further decreed 
that negotiations should be opened for a definitive treaty, and 
directed the Strategi to propose to the next ensuing assembly, 
a scheme and principles for conducting the negotiations. But 
at the very moment when the envoys between Sparta and 
Athens were bringing the truce to final adoption, events hap- 
pened in Thrace which threatened to cancel it altogether. Two 
days 1 after the important fourteenth of Elaphebolion, but before 
the truce could be made known in Thrace, Skiond revolted 
from Athens to Brasidas. 

Skione was a town calling itself Achaean, one of the numerous 
colonies which, in the want of an acknowledged mother-city, 
traced its origin to warriors returning from Troy. It was 
situated in the peninsula of Pallene (the westernmost of those 
three narrow tongues of land into which Chalkidike branches 
out); conterminous with the Eretrian colony Mende. The 
Skidnaeans, not without considerable dissent among themselves, 
proclaimed their revolt from Athens, under concert with 
Brasidas. He immediately crossed the Gulf into Pallend, 
himself in a little boat, but with a trireme close at his side ; 
calculating that she would protect him against any small 
Athenian vessel — while any Athenian trireme which he might 
encounter, would attack his trireme, paying no attention to the 
little boat in which he himself was. The revolt of Skione was, 
from the position of the town, a more striking defiance of 
Athens than any of the preceding events. For the isthmus 
connecting Pallene with the mainland was occupied by the town 
of Potidcea — a town assigned at the period of its capture, seven 
years before, to Athenian settlers, though probably containing 
some other residents besides. Moreover the isthmus was so 
narrow, that the wall of Potidsea barred it across completely 
from sea to sea. Pallene was therefore a quasi-island, not open 
to the aid of land-force from the continent, like the towns pre- 
viously acquired by Brasidas. The Skionseans thus put them- 
selves, without any foreign aid, into conflict against the whole 
force of Athens, bringing into question her empire not merely 
over continental towns, but over islands. 

Even to Brasidas himself, their revolt appeared a step of 
1 Thucyd. iv. 122. 
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astonishing boldness. On being received into the city, he con- 
vened a public assembly, and addressed to them the same 
language which he had employed at Akanthus and Tor6ne ; 
disavowing all party preferences as well as all interference with 
the internal politics of the town, and exhorting them only to 
unanimous efforts against the common enemy. He bestowed 
upon them at the same time the warmest praise for their 
courage. “ They, though exposed to all the hazards of 
islanders, had stood forward of their own accord to procure 
freedom, 1 without waiting like cowards to be driven on by a 
foreign force towards what was clearly their own good. He 
considered them capable of any measure of future heroism, if 
the danger now impending from Athens should be averted — 
and he should assign to them the very first post of honour 
among the faithful allies of Lacedaemon.” 

This generous, straightforward, and animating tone of ex- 
hortation — appealing to the strongest political instinct of the 
Greek mind, the love of complete city-autonomy, and coming 
from the lips of one whose whole conduct had hitherto been 
conformable to it — had proved highly efficacious in all the 
previous towns. But in Skione it roused the population to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 2 It worked even upon the feelings 
of the dissentient minority, bringing them round to partake 
heartily in the movement. It produced a unanimous and 
exalted confidence which made them look forward cheerfully 
to all the desperate chances in which they had engaged them- 
selves ; and it produced at the same time, in still more un- 
bounded manifestation, the same personal attachment and 
admiration as Brasidas inspired elsewhere. The Skionaeans 
not only voted to him publicly a golden crown, as the liberator 
of Greece, but when it was placed on his head, the burst of 
individual sentiment and sympathy was the strongest of which 
the Grecian bosom was capable. “ They crowded round him 
individually, and encircled his head with fillets, like a victorious 
athlete,” 3 says the historian. This remarkable incident illus- 
trates what I observed before — that the achievements, the self- 

1 Thucyd. iv. 120. tvr €s ouSev &W 0 fi vycrivTai, &c. 

2 Thucyd. iv. I2I. Kail ol fxkv 2 iKicouatot inripdricdv re rots \6yots , teal 
Oapff^aravres icdvres Sfiolws, real ails srpdrepov pt ^ ffpetTKe ret srpacrffdfxevciy & c. 

8 Thucyd. iv. I2I. Kail Sy/noarl a ptev XP vff Q (rretpavcp aviUyffav 4\ev0e- 
povvra r)]V *EAA<£5a, $€ iratvlovv re teal irpoaiipxovro &<nr ep &6\T)ry. 

Compare Plutarch, Perikles, c. 28 : compare also Krause (Olympia), 
sect. 17, p. 162 (Wien, 1838). It was customary to place a fillet of cloth 
or linen on the head of the victors at Olympia, before putting on the olive 
wreath. 
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relying march, the straightforward politics, and probity of this 
illustrious man — who in character was more Athenian than 
Spartan, yet with the good qualities of Athens predominant — 
inspired a personal emotion towards him such as rarely found 
its way into Grecian political life. The sympathy and admira- 
tion felt in Greece towards a victorious athlete was not merely 
an intense sentiment in the Grecian mind, but was perhaps, 
of all others, the most widespread and Pan-Hellenic. It was 
connected with the religion, the taste, and the love of recrea- 
tion, common to the whole nation — while politics tended rather 
to disunite the separate cities : it was further a sentiment at 
once familiar and exclusively personal. Of its exaggerated 
intensity throughout Greece the philosophers often complained, 
not without good reason. But Thucydides cannot convey a 
more lively idea of the enthusiasm and unanimity with which 
Brasidas was welcomed at Skione, just after the desperate 
resolution taken by the citizens, than by using this simile. 

The Lacedaemonian commander knew well how much the 
utmost resolution of the Skionaeans was needed, and how 
speedily their insular position would draw upon them the 
vigorous invasion of Athens. He accordingly brought across 
to Pallene a considerable portion of his army, not merely with 
a view to the defence of Skione, but also with the intention of 
surprising both Mende and Potidaea, in both which places there 
were small parties of conspirators prepared to open the gates. 

It was in this position that he was found by the com- 
missioners who came to announce formally the conclusion of 
the truce for one year, and to enforce its provisions : Athenaeus 
from Sparta — one of the three Spartans who had sworn to the 
treaty; Aristonymus, from Athens. The face of affairs was 
materially altered by this communication ; much to the satis- 
faction of the newly-acquired allies of Sparta in Thrace, 
who accepted the truce forthwith — but to the great chagrin 
of Brasidas, whose career was thus suddenly arrested. Yet 
he could not openly refuse obedience, and his army was 
accordingly transferred from the peninsula of Pallene to 
Tordne. 

The case of Skione however immediately raised an obstruc- 
tion, doubtless very agreeable to him. The commissioners, 
who had come in an Athenian trireme, had heard nothing of 
the revolt of that place, and Aristonymus was astonished to find 
the enemy in Pallene. But on inquiring into the case, he 
discovered that the Skionaeans had not revolted until two 
days after the day fixed for the commencement of the truce. 
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Accordingly, while sanctioning the truce for all the other cities 
in Thrace, he refused to comprehend Skidne in it, sending 
immediate news home to Athens. Brasidas, protesting loudly 
against this proceeding, refused on his part to abandon Skidnd, 
which was peculiarly endeared to him by the recent scenes ; 
and even obtained the countenance of the Lacedaemonian com- 
missioners, by falsely asseverating that the city had revolted 
before the day named in the truce. 

Violent was the burst of indignation when the news sent 
home by Aristonymus reached Athens. It was nowise softened, 
when the Lacedaemonians, acting upon the version of the case 
sent to them by Brasidas and Athenaeus, despatched an 
embassy thither to claim protection for Skione — or at any rate 
to procure the adjustment of the dispute by arbitration or 
pacific decision. Having the terms of the treaty on their side, 
the Athenians were least of all disposed to relax from their 
rights in favour of the first revolting islanders. They resolved 
at once to undertake an expedition for the reconquest of 
Skidne; and further, on the proposition of Kleon, to put to 
death all the adult male inhabitants of that place as soon as it 
should have been reconquered. At the same time, they showed 
no disposition to throw up the truce generally. The state of 
feeling on both sides tended to this result — that while the war 
continued in Thrace, it was suspended everywhere else . 1 

Fresh intelligence soon arrived — carrying exasperation at 
Athens yet further — of the revolt of Mende, the adjoining town 
to Skione. Those Mendseans, who had laid their measures for 
secretly introducing Brasidas, were at first baffled by the arrival 
of the truce-commissioners. But they saw that he retained his 
hold on Skione, in spite of the provisions of the truce ; and 
they ascertained that he was willing still to protect them if they 
revolted, though he could not be an accomplice, as originally 
projected, in the surprise of the town. Being moreover only 
a small party, with the sentiment of the population against 
them — they were afraid, if they now relinquished their scheme, 
of being detected and punished for the partial steps already 
taken, when the Athenians should come against Skione. They 
therefore thought it on the whole the least dangerous course to 
persevere. They proclaimed their revolt from Athens, con- 
straining the reluctant citizens to obey them . 2 The government 

1 Thucyd. iv. 122, 123. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 123. Sib Kal ol M evSaioi p.a\Kov 4r6\fir}crav f r4\v r« rov 

B pacrlSov dpuvres irolfnjv, Kal B.fxa ruv tr paa <r 6vr uv crtylcriv 

b\lyuv re SvrcoVf Kal us r6re 4p.4\\T)aav ovk4ti av4vruv t aWb. 
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seems before to have been democratical, but they now found 
means to bring about an oligarchical revolution along with 
the revolt. Brasidas immediately accepted their adhesion, 
and willingly undertook to protect them ; professing to think 
that he had a right to do so, because they had revolted openly 
after the truce had been proclaimed. But the truce upon this 
point was clear — which he himself virtually admitted, by setting 
up as justification certain alleged matters in which the Athenians 
had themselves violated it. He immediately made preparation 
for the defence both of Mende and Skione against the attack 
which was now rendered more certain than before ; conveying 
the women and children of those two towns across to the 
Chalkidic Olynthus, and sending thither as garrison 500 
Peloponnesian hoplites, with 300 Chalkidic peltasts ; the com- 
mander of which force, Polydamidas, took possession of the 
acropolis with his own troops separately. 1 

Brasidas then withdrew himself with the greater part of his 
army, to accompany Perdikkas on an expedition into the 
interior against Arrhibceus and the Lynkestae. On what ground, 
after having before entered into terms with Arrhibceus, he now 
became his active enemy, we are left to conjecture. Probably 
his relations with Perdikkas, whose alliance was of essential 
importance, were such that this step was forced upon him 
against his will ; or he may really have thought that the force 
under Polydamidas was adequate to the defence of Mende and 
Skidne — an idea which the unaccountable backwardness of 
Athens for the last six or eight months might well foster. Had 
he even remained, indeed, he could hardly have saved them, 
considering the situation of Pallene and the superiority of 
Athens at sea : but his absence made their ruin certain. 2 

While Brasidas was thus engaged far in the interior, the 
Athenian armament under Nikias and Nikostratus reached 
Potidaea: fifty triremes, ten of them Chian — 1000 hoplites and 
600 bowmen from Athens — 1000 mercenary Thracians — with 
some peltasts from Methone and other towns in the neighbour- 
hood. From Potidaea they proceeded by sea to Cape 
Poseidonium, near which they landed for the purpose of 

KaTa{3ia(raiJ(.€V(»>v 'trap a yyc v/j.r)v robs ttoWovs — iv. 130. 6 Srj/Aos 
cvObs kvaKa^oov ra '6ir\a irepiopybs ix^P €l re U.eKo'rroyyrjoriovs tea l 

robs r oc iyavrla (T<pi<ri fier* avrwv tt pd^avr as, &c. 

The Athenians, after the conquest of the place, desire the Mendseans 
iroKtrebety &o"irep elcod4<ray. 

Mende is another case in which the bulk of the citizens were averse 
to revolt from Athens, in spite of neighbouring example. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 130. 2 Thucyd. iv. 123, 124. 
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attacking Mende. Polydamidas, the Peloponnesian com- 
mander in the town, took post with his force of 700 hoplites, 
including 300 Skionaeans, upon an eminence near the city, 
strong and difficult of approach : upon which the Athenian 
generals divided their forces ; Nikias, with sixty Athenian 
chosen hoplites, 120 Methonean peltasts, and all the bowmen, 
tried to march up the hill by a side path and thus turn the 
position — while Nikostratus with the main army attacked it in 
front. But such were the extreme difficulties of the ground 
that both were repulsed : Nikias was himself wounded, and the 
division of Nikostratus was thrown into great disorder, narrowly 
escaping a destructive defeat. The Mendaeans however 
evacuated the position in the night and retired into the city ; 
while the Athenians, sailing round on the morrow to the suburb 
on the side of Skione, ravaged the neighbouring lands ; and 
Nikias on the ensuing day carried his devastations still farther, 
even to the border of the Skionasan territory. 

But dissensions so serious had already commenced within 
the walls, that the Skionaean auxiliaries, becoming mistrustful 
of their situation, took advantage of the night to return home. 
The revolt of Mende had been brought about against the will 
of the citizens, by the intrigues and for the benefit of an 
oligarchical faction. Moreover, it does not appear that Brasidas 
personally visited the town, as he had visited Skione and the 
other revolted towns. Had he come, his personal influence 
might have done much to soothe the offended citizens, and 
create some disposition to adopt the revolt as a fact accom- 
plished, after they had once been compromised with Athens. 
But his animating words had not been heard, and the Pelopon- 
nesian troops, whom he had sent to Mende, were mere instru- 
ments to sustain the newly-erected oligarchy and keep out the 
Athenians. The feelings of the citizens generally towards them 
were soon unequivocally displayed. Nikostratus with half of 
the Athenian force was planted before the gate of Mende which 
opened towards Potidaea. In the neighbourhood of that gate, 
within the city, was the place of arms and the chief station 
both of the Peloponnesians and of the citizens. Polydamidas, 
intending to make a sally forth, was marshalling both of them 
in battle order, when one of the Mendaean Demos, manifesting 
with angry vehemence a sentiment common to most of them, 
told him “ that he would not sally forth, and did not choose to 
take part in the contest.” Polydamidas seized hold of the man 
to punish him, when the mass of the armed Demos, taking part 
with their comrade, made a sudden rush upon the Pelopon- 
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nesians. The latter, unprepared for such an onset, sustained 
at first some loss, and were soon forced to retreat into the 
acropolis — the rather as they saw some of the Mendaeans open 
the gates to the besiegers without, which induced them to 
suspect a preconcerted betrayal. No such concert however 
existed ; though the besieging generals, when they saw the 
gates thus suddenly opened, soon comprehended the real 
position of affairs. But they found it impossible to restrain 
their soldiers, who pushed in forthwith, from plundering the 
town : and they had even some difficulty in saving the lives of 
the citizens. 1 

Mende being thus taken, the Athenian generals desired the 
body of the citizens to resume their former government, leaving 
it to them to single out and punish the authors of the late 
revolt. What use was made of this permission, we are not 
told: but probably most of the authors had already escaped 
into the acropolis along with Polydamidas. Having erected a wall 
of circumvallation, round the acropolis, joining the sea at both 
ends — and left a force to guard it — the Athenians moved away 
to begin the siege at Skione, where they found both the citizens 
and the Peloponnesian garrison posted on a strong hill, not far 
from the walls. As it was impossible to surround the town 
without being masters of this hill, the Athenians attacked it at 
once and were more fortunate than they had been before 
Mende ; for they carried it by assault, compelling the defenders 
to take refuge in the town. After erecting their trophy, they 
commenced the wall of circumvallation. Before it was finished, 
the garrison who had been shut up in the acropolis of Mende 
got into Skione at night, having broken out by a sudden sally 
where the blockading wall around them joined the sea. But 
this did not hinder Nikias from prosecuting his operations, so 
that Skione was in no long time completely enclosed, and a 
division placed to guard the wall of circumvallation. 2 

Such was the state of affairs which Brasidas found on return- 
ing from the inland Macedonia. Unable either to recover 
Mende or to relieve Skione, he was forced to confine himself to 
the protection of Torone. Nikias, however, without attacking 
Tordne, returned soon afterwards with his armament to Athens, 
leaving Skidne under blockade. 

The march of Brasidas into Macedonia had been unfortunate 
in every way. Nothing but his extraordinary gallantry rescued 
him from utter ruin. The joint force of himself and Perdikkas 
consisted of 3000 Grecian hoplites, — Peloponnesian, Akanthian, 
1 Thucyd. iv. 130 ; Diodor. xii. 72. 2 Thucyd. iv. 13 1. 
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and Chalkidian — with 1000 Macedonian and Chalkidian horse 
— and a considerable number of non-Hellenic auxiliaries. As 
soon as they had got beyond the mountain-pass into the 
territory of the Lynk£stse, they were met by Arrhibaeus, and a 
battle ensued, in which that prince was completely worsted. 
They halted here for a few days, awaiting — before they pushed 
forward to attack the villages in the territory of Arrhibaeus — 
the arrival of a body of Illyrian mercenaries, with whom 
Perdikkas had concluded a bargain. 1 At length Perdikkas 
became impatient to advance without them, while Brasidas, 
on the contrary, apprehensive of the fate of Mende during 
his absence, was bent on returning back. The dissension be- 
tween them becoming aggravated, they parted company and 
occupied separate encampments at some distance from each 
other — when both received unexpected intelligence which 
made Perdikkas as anxious to retreat as Brasidas. The 
Illyrians, having broken their compact, had joined Arrhibaeus, 
and were now in full march to attack the invaders. The untold 
number of these barbarians was reported as overwhelming, 
while such was their reputation for ferocity as well as for valour, 
that the Macedonian army of Perdikkas, seized with a sudden 
panic, broke up in the night and fled without orders ; hurrying 
Perdikkas himself along with them, and not even sending notice 
to Brasidas, with whom nothing had been concerted about the 
retreat. In the morning, the latter found Arrhibaeus and the 
Illyrians close upon him ; the Macedonians being already far 
advanced in their journey homeward. 

The contrast between the men of Hellas and of Macedonia — 
general as well as soldiers — was never more strikingly exhibited 
than on this critical occasion. The soldiers of Brasidas, though 
surprised as well as deserted, lost neither their courage nor 
their discipline : the commander preserved not only his 
presence of mind, but his full authority. His hoplites were 
directed to form in a hollow square or oblong, with the light- 
armed and attendants in the centre, for the retreating march. 
Youthful soldiers were posted either in the outer ranks, or in 
convenient stations, to run out swiftly and repel the assailing 
enemy ; while Brasidas himself, with 300 chosen men, formed 
the rear-guard. 2 

The short harangue which (according to a custom universal 
with Grecian generals) he addressed to his troops immediately 
before the enemy approached, is in many respects remarkable. 
Though some were Akanthians, some Chalkidians, some Helots, 
1 Thucyd. iv. 124. 2 Thucyd. iv. 125. 
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he designates all by the honourable title of “ Peloponnesians.” 
Reassuring them against the desertion of their allies, as well as 
against the superior numbers of the advancing enemy — he 
invokes their native, homebrtsd courage . 1 “ Ye do not require 
the presence of allies to inspire you with bravery, — nor do ye 
fear superior numbers of an enemy ; for ye belong not to those 
political communities in which the larger number governs the 
smaller, but to those in which a few men rule subjects more 
numerous than themselves — having acquired their power by no 
other means than by superiority in battle.” Next, Brasidas 
tried to dissipate the prestige of the Illyrian name. His army 
had already vanquished the Lynkestae, and these other bar- 
barians were noway better. A nearer acquaintance would soon 
show that they were only formidable from the noise, the 
gestures, the clashing of arms and the accompaniments of their 
onset ; and that they were incapable of sustaining the reality of 
close combat, hand to hand. “They have no regular order 
(said he) such as to impress them with shame for deserting 
their post. Flight and attack are with them in equally honour- 
able esteem, so that there is nothing to test the really 
courageous man : their battle, wherein every man fights as he 
chooses, is just the thing to furnish each with a decent pretence 
for running away.” — “ Repel ye their onset whenever it comes, 
and so soon as opportunity offers, resume your retreat in rank 
and order. Ye will soon arrive in a place of safety : and ye 
will be convinced that such crowds, when their enemy has stood 
to defy the first onset, keep aloof with empty menace and a 
parade of courage which never strikes — while if their enemy 
gives way, they show themselves smart and bold in running 
after him where there is no danger .” 2 

1 Thucyd. iv. 126. *Aya6o?s yap eJpai vpup Trpoc^Kei ra n oXc/iio, ov Sid 
j-vfifidxw irapovcrlav Ik(£(T tot€, aWa Si* ot/cefav dper^py /cal piriSep ir\r}0os 
7re(poj37}cr0at irepcvp, oi ye (/uTjSe) anb iroXneiiap roioSriop tyrcere, 4 p ah ov 
iroAAol o\lycop dpxovcrip , aWa trXeidvoop fxaWop 4\d<x<rovs’ ovk &A\(p rtpl 
Krrjadfiepoi r)]p Svvacrr eiav $) r$ fxaxd fiep o 1 Kpareiv. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 126. 0£»t« ydp rd^ip $x oVT€S ai<rx vv ^^ v & v \iircip npa 

xd>po.P &ta£6fi€Poi' *}) re <pvy b avr&p /cal tj $<poSos tcrrjp t x ovffa 5<i|av rov Ka\ov 
dpe^eXeytcrop Ka\ rb a pSpeiop $X €l ' avroKpdrccp Se fidxv fidKiar’ tip /cal 
irp6<pa(rtp rov <rd£e(rBal (se sauver) npi irpendprcos iropiaeie. 

2a <pcos re trap rb TrpovndpxoP Setpbp dir’ avr&p Spare , tpycp fxep Ppax b $P f 
tiipei Se fca l &/cor) Karaarnlpxop. *0 vtt o/xelpapres tirKpepb/aepop /caf, Srav 
Kaipbs ff y Kdo-fup /cal rdl-et alQis vvayaydyres, tfs re rb da<pa\es 6d<r<rop 
d<pi£ecr$€, /cal yp&aeaOe rb Koinbp '6rt oi roiovroi 6xAoi ro'ts peep r)]p irp&riiv 
iipoSop Se^afxevois &iro Oep dneiAais rb bpSpeiop fieW^ ere 1 initio/i- 
irovcripy ot 8’ tip etfaarip avrols, /car a nSSas rb e{j\f/vxoP 4 p r<p a(j<f>a\ei o|c h 
iiriSeiKPVPrai. 
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The superiority of disciplined and regimented force over dis- 
orderly numbers, even with equal individual courage, is now a 
truth so familiar, that we require an effort of imagination to put 
ourselves back into the fifth century before the Christian sera, 
when this truth was recognised only among the Hellenic 
communities ; when the practice of all their neighbours, 
Illyrians, Thracians, Asiatics, Epirots, and even Macedonians — 
implied ignorance or contradiction of it. In respect to the 
Epirots, the difference between their military habits and those 
of the Greeks has been already noticed — having been pointedly 
manifested in the memorable joint attack on the Akarnanian 
town of Stratus, in the second year of the war . 1 Both Epirots 
and Macedonians however are a step nearer to the Greeks than 
either Thracians, or these Illyrian barbarians against whom 
Brasidas was now about to contend, and in whose case the 
contrast comes out yet more forcibly. It is not merely the 
contrast between two modes of fighting which the Lace- 
daemonian commander impresses upon his soldiers. He gives 
what may be called a moral theory of the principles on which 
that contrast is founded ; a theory of large range, and going to 
the basis of Grecian social life, in peace as well as in war. The 
sentiment, in each individual man’s bosom, of a certain place 
which he has to fill and duties which he has to perform — 
combined with fear of the displeasure of his neighbours as well 
as of his own self-reproach if he shrinks back — but at the same 
time essentially bound up with the feeling, that his neighbours 
are under corresponding obligations towards him — this senti- 
ment, which Brasidas invokes as the settled military creed of 
his soldiers in their ranks, was not less the regulating principle 
of their intercourse in peace as citizens of the same community. 
Simple as the principle may seem, it would have found no 
response in the army of Xerxes, or of the Thracian Sitalkes, or 
of the Gaul Brennus. The Persian soldier rushes to death by 
order of the Great King, perhaps under terror of a whip which 

The word which occurs twice in this chapter in regard to the 

Illyrians, is very expressive and at the same time difficult to translate into 
any other language — “ what they seem on the point of doing, but never 
realise.” See also i. 69. 

The speech of the Roman consul Manlius, in describing the Gauls, 
deserves to be compared — “ Procera corpora, promissae et rutilatae comae, 
vasta scuta, praelongi gladii : ad hoc cantus ineuntium praelium, et ululatus 
et tripudia, et quatientium scuta in patrium quendam morem horrendus 
armorum crepitus : ottinia de industrid composita ad terrorem ” (Livy, 
xxxviii. 17). 

1 Thucyd. ii. 81. See vol. vi. chap, xlviii. of this History. 
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the Great King commands to be administered to him. The 
Illyrian or the Gaul scorns such a stimulus, and obeys only the 
instigation of his own pugnacity, or vengeance, or love of blood, 
or love of booty — but recedes as soon as that individual senti- 
ment is either satisfied, or overcome by fear. It is the Greek 
soldier alone who feels himself bound to his comrades by ties 
reciprocal and indissoluble 1 — who obeys neither the will of a 
king, nor his own individual impulse, but a common and im- 
perative sentiment of obligation — whose honour or shame is 
attached to his own place in the ranks, never to be abandoned 
nor overstepped. Such conceptions of military duty, estab- 
lished in the minds of these soldiers whom Brasidas addressed, 
will come to be further illustrated when we describe the memor- 
able Retreat of the Ten Thousand. At present I merely 
indicate them as forming a part of that general scheme of 
morality, social and political as well as military, wherein the 
Greeks stood exalted above the nations who surrounded them. 

But there is another point in the speech of Brasidas which 
deserves notice : he tells his soldiers — “ Courage is your home- 
bred property : for ye belong to communities wherein the small 
number governs the larger, simply by reason of superior prowess 
in themselves and conquest by their ancestors.” First, it is 
remarkable that a large proportion of the Peloponnesian 
soldiers, whom Brasidas thus addresses, consisted of Helots — 
the conquered race, not the conquerors : yet so easily does the 
military or regimental pride supplant the sympathies of race, 
that these men would feel flattered by being addressed as if 
they were themselves sprung from the race which had enslaved 
their ancestors. Next, we here see the right of the strongest 
invoked as the legitimate source of power, and as an honour- 
able and ennobling recollection, by an officer of Dorian race, 
oligarchical politics, unperverted intellect, and estimable char- 
acter. We shall accordingly be prepared, when we find a 
similar principle hereafter laid down by the Athenian envoys at 
Melos, to disallow the explanation of those who treat it merely 
as a theory invented by demagogues and sophists — upon one or 
other of whom it is common to throw the blame of all that is 
objectionable in Grecian politics or morality. 

1 See the memorable remarks of Hippokrates and Aristotle on the differ- 
ence in respect of courage between Europeans and Asiatics, as well as 
between Hellens and non-Hellens (Hippokrates, DeAere, Locis, et Aquis, 
c. 24, ed. Littr6, sect. 116 seq. ed. Petersen ; Aristotel. Politic, vii. 6, 1-5), 
and the conversation between Xerxes and Demaratus (Herodot. vii. 
103, 104). 
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Having finished his harangue, Brasidas gave orders for 
retreat. As soon as his march began, the Illyrians rushed 
upon him with all the confidence and shouts of pursuers 
against a flying enemy, believing that they should completely 
destroy his army. But wherever they approached near, the 
young soldiers specially stationed for the purpose turned upon 
and beat them back with severe loss ; while Brasidas himself 
with his rear-guard of 300 was present everywhere rendering 
vigorous aid. When the Lynkestae and Illyrians attacked, the 
army halted and repelled them, after which it resumed its 
retreating march. The barbarians found themselves so rudely 
handled, and with such unwonted vigour — for they probably 
had had no previous experience of Grecian troops — that after a 
few trials they desisted from meddling with the army in its 
retreat along the plain. They ran forward rapidly, partly in 
order to overtake the Macedonians under Perdikkas, who had 
fled before — partly to occupy the narrow pass, with high hills 
on each side, which formed the entrance into Lynkestis, and 
which lay in the road of Brasidas. When the latter approached 
this narrow pass, he saw the barbarians masters of it. Several 
of them were already on the summits, and more were ascending 
to reinforce them ; while a portion of them were moving down 
upon his rear. Brasidas immediately gave orders to his chosen 
300, to charge up the most assailable of the two hills, with their 
best speed, before it became more numerously occupied — not 
staying to preserve compact ranks. This unexpected and 
vigorous movement disconcerted the barbarians, who fled, 
abandoning the eminence to the Greeks, and leaving their own 
men in the pass exposed 011 one of their flanks. 1 The retreat- 
ing army, thus master of one of the side hills, was enabled to 
force its way through the middle pass, and to drive away the 
Lynkestian and Illyrian occupants. Having got through this 
narrow outlet, Brasidas found himself on the higher ground. 
His enemies did not dare to attack him further : so that he was 

1 Thucyd. iv. 128. It is not possible clearly to understand this passage 
without some knowledge of the ground to which it refers. I presume, that 
the regular road through the defile, along which the main anny of Brasidas 
passed, was long and winding, making the ascent to the top very gradual, 
but at the same time exposed on both sides from the heights above. The 
detachment of 300 scaled the steep heights on one side and drove away the 
enemy, thus making it impossible for him to remain any longer even in the 
main road. But I do not suppose, with Dr. Arnold, that the main army of 
Brasidas followed the 300, and “ broke out of the valley by scaling one 
of its sides : ” they pursued the main road, as soon as it was cleared 
for them. 
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enabled to reach, even in that day’s march, the first town or 
village in the kingdom of Perdikkas, called Arnissa. So 
incensed were his soldiers with the Macedonian subjects of 
Perdikkas, who had fled on the first news of danger without 
giving them any notice— that they seized and appropriated all 
the articles of baggage, not inconsiderable in number, which 
happened to have been dropped in the disorder of a nocturnal 
flight. They even unharnessed and slew the oxen out of the 
baggage carts . 1 

Perdikkas keenly resented this behaviour of the troops of 
Brasidas, following as it did immediately upon his own quarrel 
with that general, and upon the mortification of his repulse 
from Lynkestis. From this moment he broke off his alliance 
with the Peloponnesians, and opened negotiations with Nikias, 
then engaged in constructing the wall of blockade round 
Skione. Such was the general faithlessness of this prince, 
however, that Nikias required as a condition of the alliance, 
some manifest proof of the sincerity of his intentions ; and 
Perdikkas was soon enabled to afford a proof of considerable 
importance . 2 

The relations between Athens and Peloponnesus, since the 
conclusion of the truce in the preceding March, had settled 
into a curious combination. In Thrace, war was prosecuted 
by mutual understanding, and with unabated vigour; but every- 
where else the truce was observed. The main purpose of the 
truce, however, that of giving time for discussions preliminary 
to a definitive peace, was completely frustrated. The decree 
of the Athenian people (which stands included in their vote 
sanctioning the truce), for sending and receiving envoys to 
negotiate such a peace, seems never to have been executed. 

Instead of this, the Lacedaemonians despatched a consider- 
able reinforcement by land to join Brasidas ; probably at his 
own request, and also instigated by hearing of the Athenian 
armament now under Nikias in Pallene. But Ischagoras, the 
commander of the reinforcement, on reaching the borders of 
Thessaly, found all further progress impracticable, and was 
compelled to send back his troops. For Perdikkas, by whose 
powerful influence alone Brasidas had been enabled to pass 

1 Thucyd. iv. 127, 128. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 128-132. Some lines of the comic poet Hermippus are 
preserved (in the Gop/xotpSpot, Meineke, Fragm. p. 407) respecting Sitalkes 
and Perdikkas. Among the presents brought home by Dionysius in his 
voyage, there is numbered “ the itch from Sitalk6s, intended for the Lace- 
daemonians — and many shiploads of lies from Perdikkas. ” Kal Tra pb TltpSU- 
kov \pev5r) vavcrlv irdvv iroAXcus. 
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through Thessaly, now directed his Thessalian guests to keep 
the new-comers off ; which was far more easily executed, and 
was gratifying to the feelings of Perdikkas himself, as well as 
an essential service to the Athenians . 1 

Ischagoras however — with a few companions but without his 
army — made his way to Brasidas, having been particularly 
directed by the Lacedaemonians to inspect and report upon the 
state of affairs. He numbered among his companions a few 
select Spartans of the military age, intended to be placed as 
harmosts or governors in the cities reduced by Brasidas. This 
was among the first violations, apparently often repeated after- 
wards, of the ancient Spartan custom — that none except elderly 
men, above the military age, should be named to such posts. 
Indeed Brasidas himself was an illustrious departure from the 
ancient rule. The mission of these officers was intended to 
guard against the appointment of any but Spartans to such 
posts — for there were no Spartans in the army of Brasidas. 
One of the new-comers, Klearidas, was made governor of 
Amphipolis — another, Pasitelidas, of Torone . 2 It is probable 
that these inspecting commissioners may have contributed to 
fetter the activity of Brasidas. Moreover the newly-declared 
hostility of Perdikkas, together with disappointment in the non- 

1 Thucyd. iv. 132. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 132. Kal rwv r\ j 3 u> v r u v avrcov tt apav6/xws &vZ pas i^riyov 
itc ’S.frdprTjs, there r wv rr6\ewu &PXOVTO.S Kadiaravai Kal /xt) rois ivru xov ar iv 
iirtrpcireu'. 

Most of the commentators translate ti&uvtwv, “ young men ,” which is 
not the usual meaning of the word: it signifies “ men of military age” 
which includes both young and middle-aged. If we compare iv. 132 with 
iii. 36, v. 32, and v. 116, we shall see that rjBurr es really has this larger 
meaning : compare also fiexp 1 Vl&ys (ii. 4 6), which means “until the age of 
military service commenced.” 

It is not therefore necessary to suppose that the men taken out by Ischa- 
goras were very young, for example that they were below the age of thirty — 
asManso, O. Muller, and Gbller would have us believe. It is enough that 
they were within the limits of the military age, both ways. 

Considering the extraordinary reverence paid to old age at Sparta, it is 
by no means wonderful that old men should have been thought exclusively 
fitted for such commands, in the ancient customs and constitution. This 
seems to be implied in Xenoph. Repub. Laced, iv. 7. 

The extensive operations, however, in which Sparta became involved 
through the Peloponnesian war, would render it impossible to maintain such 
a maxim in practice : but at this moment, the step was still recognised as a 
departure from a received maxim, and is characterised as such by Thucy- 
dides under the term Trapavd/xivs. 

I explain rois ivrvxovatp to refer to the case of men not Spartans being 
named to these posts : see in reference to this point, the stress which 
Brasidas lays on the fact that Klearidas was a Spartan, Thucyd. v. 9. 
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arrival of the fresh troops intended to join him, much abridged 
his means. We hear of only one exploit performed by him at 
this time — and that too, more than six months after the retreat 
from Macedonia — about January or February 422 b.c. Having 
established intelligence with some parties in the town of 
Potidaea, in the view of surprising it, he contrived to bring up 
his army in the night to the foot of the walls, and even to plant 
his scaling-ladders, without being discovered. The sentinel 
carrying and ringing the bell had just passed by on the wall, 
leaving for a short interval an unguarded space (the practice 
apparently being, to pass this bell round along the walls from 
one sentinel to another throughout the night) — when some of 
the soldiers of Brasidas took advantage of the moment to try 
and mount. But before they could reach the top of the wall, 
the sentinel came back, alarm was given, and the assailants 
were compelled to retreat. 1 

In the absence of actual war between the ascendent powers 
in and near Peloponnesus, during the course of this summer, 
Thucydides mentions to us some incidents which perhaps he 
would have omitted had there been great warlike operations to 
describe. The great temple of Here, between Mykenae and 
Argos (nearer to the former, and in early times more intimately 
connected with it, but now an appendage of the latter ; Mykenae 
itself having been subjected and almost depopulated by the 
Argeians) — enjoyed an ancient Pan-Hellenic reputation. The 
catalogue of its priestesses, seemingly with a statue or bust of 
each, was preserved or imagined through centuries of past 
time, real and mythical, beginning with the goddess herself or 
her immediate nominees. Chrysis, an old woman who had 
been priestess there for fifty-six years, happened to fall asleep in 
the temple with a burning lamp near to her head : the fillet 
encircling her head took fire, and though she herself escaped 
unhurt, the temple itself, very ancient and perhaps built of 
wood, was consumed. From fear of the wrath of the Argeians, 
Chrysis fled to Phlius, and subsequently thought it necessary 
to seek protection as a suppliant in the temple of Athene Alea 
at Tegea : Phaeinis was appointed priestess in her place. 2 The 

1 Thucyd. iv. 135. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 2; iv. 133 ; Pausan. ii. 17, 7; iii. 5, 6. Hellanikus (a 
contemporary of Thucydides, but somewhat older — coming in point of age 
between him and Herodotus) had framed a chronological series of these 
priestesses of Here, with a history of past events belonging to the supposed 
times of each. And such was the Pan- Hellenic importance of the temple at 
this time, that Thucydides, when he describes accurately the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, tells us as one of his indications of time, that Chrysis 
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temple was rebuilt on an adjoining spot by Eupolem'us of 
Argos, continuing as much as possible the antiquities and 
traditions of the former, but with greater splendour and magni- 
tude. Pausanias the traveller, who describes this second edifice 
as a visitor near 600 years afterwards, saw near it the remnant 
of the old temple which had been burnt. 

We hear further of a war in Arcadia, between the two im- 
portant cities of Mantineia and Tegea — each attended by its 
Arcadian allies, partly free, partly subject. In a battle fought 
between them at Laodikion, the victory was disputed. Each 
party erected a trophy — each sent spoils to the temple of 
Delphi. We shall have occasion soon to speak further of these 
Arcadian dissensions. 

The Boeotians had been no parties to the truce sworn 
between Sparta and Athens in the preceding month of March. 
But they seem to have followed the example of Sparta in 
abstaining from hostilities de facto : and we may conclude that 
they acceded to the request of Sparta so far as to allow the 
transit of Athenian visitors and sacred envoys through Boeotia 
to the Delphian temple. The only actual ^incident which we 
hear of in Boeotia during this interval, is one which illustrates 
forcibly the harsh and ungenerous ascendency of the Thebans 
over some of the inferior Boeotian cities. 1 The Thebans de- 
stroyed the walls of Thespiae, and condemned the city to 
remain unfortified, on the charge of atticising tendencies. How 
far this suspicion was well founded, we have no means of 
judging. But the Thespians, far from being dangerous at this 
moment, were altogether helpless — having lost the flower of 
their military force at the battle of Delium, where their station 
was on the defeated wing. It was this very helplessness, 
brought upon them by their services to Thebes against Athens, 
which now both impelled and enabled the Thebans to enforce 
the rigorous sentence above-mentioned. 2 

But the month of March (or the Attic Elaphebolion) 422 b.c. 
— the time prescribed for expiration of the One year’s truce — 
had now arrived. It has already been mentioned that this truce 
had never been more than partially observed. Brasidas in 

had then been forty-eight years priestess at the Heroeum. To employ the 
series of Olympic prize-runners and Olympiads as a continuous distribution 
of time, was a practice which had not yet got footing. 

The catalogue of these priestesses of Here, beginning with mythical and 
descending to historical names, is illustrated by the inscription belonging 
to the temple of Halikarnassus in Boeckh, Corpus Inscr. No. 2655 : see 
Boeckh’s Commentary, and Preller, Hellanici Fragmenta, pp. 34, 46. 

1 Xenoph. Memorabil. iii. 5, 6. 2 Thucyd. iv. 133. 
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Thrace had disregarded it from the beginning. Both the con- 
tracting powers had tacitly acquiesced in the anomalous con- 
dition of war in Thrace coupled with peace elsewhere. Either 
of them had thus an excellent pretext for breaking the truce 
altogether ; and as neither acted upon this pretext, we plainly 
see that the paramount feeling and ascendent parties, among 
both, tended to peace of their own accord, at that time. There 
was nothing except the interest of Brasidas, and of those re- 
volted subjects of Athens to whom he had bound himself, 
which kept alive the war in Thrace. Under such a state of 
feeling, the oath taken to maintain the truce still seemed 
imperative on both parties — always excepting Thracian affairs. 
Moreover the Athenians were to a certain degree soothed by 
their success at Mende and Skione, and by their acquisition 
of Perdikkas as an ally, during the summer and autumn of 
423 b.c. But the state of sentiment between the contracting 
parties was not such as to make it possible to treat for any 
longer peace, or to conclude any new agreement ; though 
neither were disposed to depart from that which had been 
already concluded. 

The mere occurrence of the last day of the truce made no 
practical difference at first in this condition of things. The 
truce had expired: either party might renew hostilities; but 
neither actually did renew them. To the Athenians there was 
this additional motive for abstaining from hostilities for a few 
months longer : the great Pythian festival would be celebrated 
at Delphi in July or the beginning of August, and as they had 
been excluded from that holy spot during all the interval 
between the beginning of the war and the conclusion of the 
One year’s truce, their pious feelings seem now to have taken 
a peculiar longing towards the visits, pilgrimages, and festivals 
connected with it. Though the truce therefore had really ceased, 
no actual warfare took place until the Pythian games were over. 1 

1 This seems to me the most reasonable sense to put upon the much- 
debated passage of Thucyd. v. 1 . ToO 5* 4'7rtyiyvo/j.4vov 04povs at /ikv 
iviavcrioi <rirop8al 8 isA4\vvto fx4xP lT ^ v TlvOlww Kal 4v rrj 4 KfX (l P^ ’Afloat ot 
AyAlovs 4tv4(rrr)<Tav 4k Ai)Aov — again v. 2. KAiuu 0 € 3 A B^valovs irelcras 4s 
rck 4rr\ ©pdf/crjs 4£e7rAev(re juera rfyv 4 kcx* iplaVy &C. 

Thucydides says here, that “the truce was dissolved : ” the bond im- 
posed upon both parties was untied, and both resumed their natural liberty. 
But he does not say that “hostilities recommenced ” before the Pythia, as 
Goller and other critics affirm that he says. The interval between the 14th 
of the month Elaphebolion and the Pythian festival was one in which there 
was no binding truce any longer in force, and yet no actual hostilities : it 
was an hroKcoxb &o“rrov8os, to use the words of Thucydides when he describes 
the relations between Corinth and Athens in the ensuing year (v. 32). 
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But though the actions of Athens remained unaltered, the 
talk at Athens became very different. Kleon and his supporters 
renewed their instances to obtain a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and renewed them with great additional strength of argu- 
ment ; the question being now open to considerations of 
political prudence, without any binding obligation. 

“ At this time (observes Thucydides l ) the great enemies of 
peace were, Brasidas on one side, and Kleon on the other : 
the former, because he was in full success and rendered illus- 
trious by the war — the latter because he thought that, if peace 
were concluded, he should be detected in his dishonest politics, 
and be less easily credited in his criminations of others.” As 

The word itcexcipia here means, in my judgement, the truce proclaimed 
at the season of the Pythian festival — quite distinct from the truce for one 
year which had expired a little while before. The change of the word in 
the course of one line from anovdal to inex^ipla marks this distinction. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold (dissenting both from M. Boeckh and from Mr. 
Clinton) in his conception of the events of this year. Kleon sailed on his 
expedition to Thrace after the Pythian holy truce, in the beginning of 
August : between that date and the end of September, happened the cap- 
ture of Torone and the battle of Amphipolis. But the way in which Dr. 
Arnold defends his opinion is not at all satisfactory. In the dissertation 
appended to his second volume of Thucydides (p. 458), he says, “The 
words in Thucydides, at ivtavatoi cnrovbaX St€\ 4 \vvro p-exP 1 TivOiav, mean, as 
I understand them, — ‘ that the truce for a year had lasted on till the Pythian 
games, and then ended : * that is, instead of expiring on the 14th of Elaphe- 
bolion, it had been tacitly continued nearly four months longer, till after 
Midsummer : and it was not till the middle of Hecatombseon that Kleon 
was sent out to recover Amphipolis.” 

Such a construction of the word Ste\ 4 \vyro appears to me not satisfac- 
tory — nor is Dr. Arnold’s defence of it, p. 454, of much value : <nrovSds Sta- 
\v€iv is an expression well known to Thucydides (iv. 23; v. 36) — “to 
dissolve the truce.” I go along with Boeckh and Mr. Clinton in constru- 
ing the words — except that I strike out what they introduce from their 
own imagination. They say — “The truce was ended, and the war again 
renewed , up to the time of the Pythian games.” Thucydides only says, 
“That the truce was dissolved” — he does not say “ that the %var was 
renewed .” It is not at all necessary to Dr. Arnold’s conception of the facts 
that the words should be translated as he proposes. His remarks also 
(p. 460) upon the relation of the Athenians to the Pythian games, appear to 
me just : but he does not advert to the fact (which would have strengthened 
materially what he there says) that the Athenians had been excluded from 
Delphi and from the Pythian festival between the commencement of the 
war and the One year’s truce. I conceive that the Pythian games were 
celebrated about July or August. In an earlier part of this History (ch. 
xxviii. vol. iv. 1st edit.) I say that they were celebrated in autunm ; it 
ought rather to be “towards the end of summer.” 

1 Thucyd. v. 16. K\ 4 evy re teal BpacrlSas, o'hrep aju(por 4 pco$€i > fidhtcrra 
ijvavTiovvTo rfj eip^yrf, 6 /uev Sid rb ebrvx*iv re nal rtfidadai 4 k rod Tro\e/j.etu f 
6 5 e yevojuevTjs r](Tvx^o.s Kara<pav 4 arepos yo/xlfav dv elvai KaKovpyun/, nal 
kmardrepos StafidWwv, &c. 
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to Brasidas, the remark of the historian is indisputable. It 
would be wonderful indeed, if he, in whom so many splendid 
qualities were brought out by the war, and who had moreover 
contracted obligations with the Thracian towns which gave him 
hopes and fears of his own, entirely apart from Lacedaemon — 
it would be wonderful if the war and its continuance were not 
in his view the paramount object. In truth his position in 
Thrace constituted an insurmountable obstacle to any solid or 
steady peace, independently of the dispositions of Kleon. 

But the colouring which Thucydides gives to Kleon’s support 
of the war is open to much greater comment. First, we may 
well raise the question, whether Kleon had any real interest in 
war — whether his personal or party consequence in the city 
was at all enhanced by it. He had himself no talent or com- 
petence for warlike operations — which tended infallibly to place 
ascendency in the hands of others, and to throw him into the 
shade. As to his power of carrying on dishonest intrigues 
with success, that must depend on the extent of his political 
ascendency. Matter of crimination against others (assuming 
him to be careless of truth or falsehood) could hardly be want- 
ing either in war or peace. And if the war brought forward 
unsuccessful generals open to his accusations, it would also 
throw up successful generals, who would certainly outshine him 
and would probably put him down. In the life which Plutarch 
has given us of Phokion, a plain and straightforward military 
man — we read that one of the frequent and criminative 
speakers of Athens (of character analogous to that which is 
ascribed to Kleon) expressed his surprise on hearing Phokion 
dissuade the Athenians from embarking in a new war : “Yes 
(said Phokion), I think it right to dissuade them ; though I 
know well, that if there be war, I shall have command over 
you — if there be peace, you will have command over me.” 1 
This is surely a more rational estimate of the way in which war 
affects the comparative importance of the orator and the mili- 
tary officer, than that which Thucydides pronounces in refer- 
ence to the interests of Kleon. Moreover, when we come to 
follow the political history of Syracuse, we shall find the 
demagogue Athenagoras ultra-pacific, and the aristocrat Her- 
mokrates far more warlike . 2 The former is afraid, not without 
reason, that war will raise into consequence energetic military 
leaders dangerous to the popular constitution. We may add, 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Compare alsb the conversation of Mene- 
kleides and Epaminondas — Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 5. 

2 See the speeches of Athenagoras and Hermokrates, Thucyd. vi. 33-36. 
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that Kleon himself had not been always warlike. He com- 
menced his political career as an opponent of Perikles, when 
the latter was strenuously maintaining the necessity and 
prudence of beginning the Peloponnesian war . 1 

But further — if we should even grant that Kleon had a 
separate party-interest in promoting the war — it will still 
remain to be considered, whether at this particular crisis, the 
employment of energetic warlike measures in Thrace was not 
really the sound and prudent policy for Athens. Taking 
Perikles as the best judge of that policy, we shall find him 
at the outset of the war inculcating emphatically two important 
points — i. To stand vigorously upon the defensive, maintain- 
ing unimpaired their maritime empire, “ keeping their subject- 
allies well in hand,” submitting patiently even to see Attica 
ravaged — 2. To abstain from trying to enlarge their empire or 
to make new conquests during the war. 2 — Consistently with 
this well-defined plan of action, Perikles, had he lived, would 
have taken care to interfere vigorously and betimes to prevent 
Brasidas from making his conquests. Had such interference 
been either impossible or accidentally frustrated, he would have 
thought no efforts too great to recover them. To maintain 
undiminished the integrity of the empire, as well as that im- 
pression of Athenian force upon which the empire rested, was 
his cardinal principle. Now it is impossible to deny that in 
reference to Thrace, Kleon adhered more closely than his rival 
Nikias to the policy of Perikles. It was to Nikias, more than 
to Kleon, that the fatal mistake made by Athens in not inter- 
fering speedily after Brasidas first broke into Thrace is to be 
imputed. It was Nikias and his partisans, desirous of peace at 
almost any price, and knowing that the Lacedaemonians also 
desired it — who encouraged the Athenians, at a moment of 
great public depression of spirit, to leave Brasidas unopposed 
in Thrace, and rely on the chance of negotiation with Sparta 
for arresting his progress. The peace-party at Athens carried 
their point of the truce for a year, with the promise, and for 
the express purpose, of checking the further conquests of 
Brasidas ; also with the further promise of maturing that truce 
into a permanent peace, and obtaining under the peace even 
the restoration of Amphipolis. 

Such was the policy of Nikias and his party, the friends of 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 33-35. 

2 Thucyd. i. 142, 143, 144 ; ii. 13. /cal rb vavri/aiv, fjirep l(Txvov(riv f il-ap- 

rvcffdai, ra Te rwv 8ta x €l P^ s %X €iy — Xtywv rfy l(TX yv 

avrols air b rovrwu elvcu rwv r V s irpocr6Sov f &c. 
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peace, and opponents of Kleon. And the promises which they 
thus held out might perhaps appear plausible in March b.c. 423, 
at the moment when the truce for one year was concluded. 
But subsequent events had frustrated them in the most glaring 
manner, and had even shown the best reason for believing that 
no such expectations could possibly be realised, while Brasidas 
was in unbroken and unopposed action. For the Lace- 
daemonians, though seemingly sincere in concluding the truce 
on the basis of uti possidetis, and desiring to extend it to Thrace 
as well as elsewhere, had been unable to enforce the observance 
of it upon Brasidas, or to restrain him even from making new 
acquisitions — sb that Athens never obtained the benefit of the 
truce, exactly in that region where she most stood in need of 
it. Only by the despatch of her armament to Skione and 
MendS had she maintained herself in possession even of 
PallSne. 

Now what was the lesson to be derived from this experience, 
when the Athenians came to discuss their future policy, after 
the truce was at an end ? The great object of all parties at 
Athens was, to recover the lost possessions in Thrace — especi- 
ally Amphipolis. Nikias, still urging negotiations for peace, 
continued to hold out hopes that the Lacedaemonians would 
be willing to restore that place, as the price of their captives 
now at Athens. His connexion with Sparta would enable him 
to announce her professions even upon authority. But to this 
Kleon might make, and doubtless did make, a complete reply, 
grounded upon the most recent experience : — “ If the Lace- 
daemonians consent to the restitution of Amphipolis (he would 
say), it will probably be only with the view of finding some 
means to escape performance, and yet to get back their pris- 
oners. But granting that they are perfectly sincere, they will 
never be able to control Brasidas, and those parties in Thrace 
who are bound up with him by community of feeling and 
interest ; so that after all, you will give them back their pris- 
oners, on the faith of an equivalent beyond their power to 
realise. Look at what has happened during the truce ! So 
different are the views and obligations of Brasidas in Thrace 
from those of the Lacedaemonians, that he would not even 
obey their order when they directed him to stand as he was, 
and to desist from further conquest. Much less will he obey 
them when they direct him to surrender what he has already 
got : least of all, if they enjoin the surrender of Amphipolis, his 
grand acquisition and his central point for all future effort. 
Depend upon it, if you desire to regain Amphipolis, you will 
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only regain it by energetic employment of force, as has 
happened with Ski6ne and Mende. And you ought to put 
forth your strength for this purpose immediately, while the 
Lacedaemonian prisoners are yet in your hands — instead of 
waiting until after you shall have been deluded into giving 
them up, thereby losing all your hold upon Lacedaemon.” 

Such anticipations were fully verified by the result : for 
subsequent history will show that the Lacedaemonians, when 
they had bound themselves by treaty to give up Amphipolis, 
either would not, or could not, enforce performance of their 
stipulation, even after the death of Brasidas. IVJuch less could 
they have done so during his life, when there was his great 
personal influence, strenuous will, and hopes of future con- 
quest, to serve as increased obstruction to them. Such antici- 
pations were also plainly suggested by the recent past : so 
that in putting them into the mouth of Kleon, we are only 
supposing him to read the lesson open before his eyes. 

Now since the war-policy of Kleon, taken at this moment 
after the expiration of the One year’s truce, may be thus shown 
to be not only more conformable to the genius of Perikles, but 
also founded on a juster estimate of events both past and 
future, than the peace-policy of Nikias — what are we to say to 
the historian, who, without refuting such presumptions, every 
one of which is deduced from his own narrative — nay, without 
even indicating their existence — merely tells us that “ Kleon 
opposed the peace in order that he might cloke dishonest 
intrigues and find matter for plausible crimination ” ? We can- 
not but say of this criticism, with profound regret that such 
words must be pronounced respecting any judgement of Thucy- 
dides, that it is harsh and unfair towards Kleon, and careless in 
regard to truth and the instruction of his readers. It breathes 
not that same spirit of honourable impartiality which pervades 
his general history. It is an interpolation by the officer whose 
improvidence had occasioned to his countrymen the fatal loss 
of Amphipolis, retaliating upon the citizen who justly accused 
him. It is conceived in the same tone as his unaccountable 
judgement in the matter of Sphakteria. 

Rejecting on this occasion the judgement of Thucydides, we 
may confidently affirm that Kleon had rational public grounds 
for urging his countrymen to undertake with energy the recon- 
quest of Amphipolis. Demagogue and leather-seller though 
he was, he stands here honourably distinguished, as well from 
the tameness and inaction of Nikias, who grasped at peace 
with hasty credulity, through sickness of the efforts of war — as 
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from the restless movement, and novelties, not merely unprofit- 
able, but ruinous, which we shall presently find springing up 
under the auspices of Alkibiades. Perikles had said to his 
countrymen, at a time when they were enduring all the 
miseries of pestilence, and were in a state of despondency 
even greater than that which prevailed in b.c. 422 — “You 
hold your empire and your proud position, by the condition of 
being willing to encounter cost, fatigue, and danger : abstain 
from all views of enlarging the empire, but think no effort too 
great to maintain it unimpaired. — To lose what we have once 
got is more disgraceful than to fail in attempts at acquisition. 5 ' 1 
The very same language was probably held by Kleon when 
exhorting his countrymen to an expedition for the reconquest 
of Amphipolis. But when uttered by him, it would have a 
very different effect from that which it had formerly produced 
when held by Perikles — and different also from that which it 
would now have produced if held by Nikias. The entire peace- 
party would repudiate it when it came from Kleon, — partly out 
of dislike to the speaker, partly from a conviction, doubtless 
felt by every one, that an expedition against Brasidas would be 
a hazardous and painful service to all concerned in it, general 
as well as soldiers — partly also from a persuasion, sincerely 
entertained at the time though afterwards proved to be illusory 
by the result, that Amphipolis might really be got back through 
peace with the Lacedaemonians. 

If Kleon, in proposing the expedition, originally proposed 
himself as the commander, a new ground of objection, and a 
very forcible ground, would thus be furnished. Since every- 
thing which Kleon does is understood to be a manifestation of 
some vicious or silly attribute, we are told that this was an 
instance of his absurd presumption, arising out of the success 
of Pylus, and persuading him that he was the only general who 
could put down Brasidas. But if the success at Pylus had 
really filled him with such overweening military conceit, it is 
most unaccountable that he should not have procured for 
himself some command during the year which immediately 
succeeded the affair at Sphakteria — the eighth year of the war : 
a season of most active warlike enterprise, when his presumption 
and influence arising out of the Sphakterian victory must have 

1 Thucyd. ii. 63. ir 6 \€c vs v/xas elrcbs rifxccjuevcp curb rov &px*iy, 

ep airoLVTZs ayd\ \ecrde, ftoyduy, kclI jx)] <f>evy€ty robs irdvovs^l [xybb ras rifids 
f)i<I>K€ip, &c. c. 62. a’taxiov %x ovras acpaipedTjyat f) Krcofitvovs arvxy<rai. 
Contrast the tenor of the two speeches of Perikles (Thucyd. i. 140-144 ; ii. 
60-64) with the description which Thucydides gives of the simple “avoid- 
ance of risk ” (t b aK(ySvPoy) which characterised Nikias (v. 16). 
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been fresh and glowing. As he obtained no command during 
this immediately succeeding period, we may fairly doubt 
whether he ever really conceived such excessive personal pre- 
sumption of his own talents for war, and whether he did not 
retain after the affair of Sphakteria the same character which 
he had manifested in that affair — reluctance to engage in mili- 
tary expeditions himself, and a disposition to see them com- 
manded as well as carried on by others. It is by no means 
certain that Kleon, in proposing the expedition against Amphi- 
polis, originally proposed to take the command of it himself : I 
think it at least equally probable, that his original wish was to 
induce Nikias or the Strategi to take the command of it, as in 
the case of Sphakteria. Nikias doubtless opposed the expedi- 
tion as much as he could. When it was determined by the 
people, in spite of his opposition, he would peremptorily 
decline the command for himself, and would do all he could 
to force it upon Kleon, or at least would be better pleased to 
see it under his command than under that of any one else. 
He would be not less glad to exonerate himself from a danger- 
ous service, than to see his rival entangled in it. And he 
would have before him the same alternative which he and his 
friends had contemplated with so much satisfaction in the 
affair of Sphakteria ; either the expedition would succeed, in 
which case Amphipolis would be taken — or it would fail, and 
the consequence would be the ruin of Kleon. The last of the 
two was really the more probable at Amphipolis — as Nikias 
had erroneously imagined it to be at Sphakteria. 

It is easy to see however that an expedition proposed under 
these circumstances by Kleon, though it might command a 
majority in the public assembly, would have a large proportion 
of the citizens unfavourable to it, and even wishing that it 
might fail. Moreover, Kleon had neither talents nor experi- 
ence for commanding an army ; so that the being engaged 
under his command in fighting against the ablest officer of the 
time, could inspire no confidence to any man in putting on 
his armour. From all these circumstances united, political as 
well as military, we are not surprised to hear that the hoplites 
whom he took out with him went with much reluctance. 1 An 
ignorant general with unwilling soldiers, many of them politic- 
ally disliking him, stood little chance of wresting Amphipolis 
from Brasidas. But had Nikias or the Strategi done their duty 
and carried the entire force of the city under competent com- 
mand to the same object, the issue would probably have been 

1 Thucyd. v. 7* Ka ^ oIkoQsv ws tiKoyres avrep £ vvriKQov . 
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different as to gain and loss — certainly very different as to 
dishonour. 

Kleon started from Peiraeus, apparently towards the begin- 
ning of August, with 1200 Athenian, Lemnian, and Imbrian 
hoplites, and 300 horsemen — troops of excellent quality and 
condition ; besides an aux liary force of allies (number not 
exactly known) and thirty triremes. This armament was not 
of magnitude at all equal to the taking of Amphipolis ; for 
Brasidas had equal numbers, besides all the advantages of the 
position. But it was a part of the scheme of Kleon, on arriv- 
ing at Eion, to procure Macedonian and Thracian reinforce- 
ments before he commenced his attack. He first halted in his 
voyage near Skidne, from which place he took away such of 
the hoplites as could be spared from the blockade. He next 
sailed across the Gulf from Pallene to the Sithonian peninsula, 
to a place called the Harbour of the Kolophonians near 
Tordne. 1 Having here learnt that neither Brasidas himself 
nor any considerable Peloponnesian garrison were present ih 
Torone, he landed his forces, and marched to attack the town 
— sending ten triremes at the same time round a promontory 
which separated the harbour of the Kolophonians from Torone, 
to assail the latter place from seaward. 

It happened that Brasidas, desiring to enlarge the fortified 
circle of Torone, had broken down a portion of the old wall, 
and employed the materials in building a new and larger wall 
enclosing the proasteion or suburb. This new wall appears to 
have been still incomplete and in an imperfect state of defence. 
Pasitelidas, the Peloponnesian commander, resisted the attack 
of the Athenians as long as he could ; but when already begin- 
ning to give way, he saw the ten Athenian triremes sailing into 
the harbour, which was hardly guarded at all. Abandoning 
the defence of the suburb, he hastened to repel these new 
assailants, but came too late, so that the town was entered 
from both sides at once. Brasidas, who was not far off, 
rendered aid with the utmost celerity, but was yet at five 
miles’ distance from the city, when he learnt the capture and 

1 The town of Tordne was situated near the extremity of the Sithonian 
peninsula, on the side looking towards Pallene. But the territory belong- 
ing to the town comprehended all the extremity of the peninsula on both 
sides, including the terminating point Cape Ampelos — y Aju7r€A .ov Top- 

wyairjv &Kprjy (Herodot. vii. 122). Herodotus calls the Singitic Gulf, 6 d\a<r - 
(rau r^y avrloy T opwyrjs (vii. 1 22). 

The ruins of Torone, bearing the ancient name, and Kufo, a land-locked 
harbour near it, are still to be seen (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 1 1 9). 
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was obliged to retire unsuccessfully. Pasitelidas the coni' 
mander, with the Peloponnesian garrison and the Toronsean 
male population, were despatched as prisoners to Athens ; 
while the Toronsean women and children, by a fate but too 
common in those days, were sold as slaves . 1 

After this not unimportant success, Kleon sailed round the 
promontory of Athos to Eion at the mouth of the Strymon, 
within three miles of Amphipolis. From hence, in execution 
of his original scheme, he sent envoys to Perdikkas, urging 
him to lend effective aid as the ally of Athens in the attack of 
Amphipolis, with his whole forces ; and to Polles the king of 
the Thracian Odomantes, inviting him also to come with as 
many Thracian mercenaries as could be levied. The Edonians, 
the Thracian tribe nearest to Amphipolis, took part with 
Brasidas. The local influence of the banished Thucydides 
would no longer be at the service of Athens — much less at the 
service of Kleon. Awaiting the expected reinforcements, Kleon 
employed himself, first in an attack upon Stageirus in the 
Strymonic Gulf, which was repulsed — next upon Galepsus, on 
the coast opposite the island of Thasos, which was successful. 
But the reinforcements did not at once arrive, and being too 
weak to attack Amphipolis without them, he was obliged to 
remain inactive at Eion ; while Brasidas on his side made 
no movement out of Amphipolis, but contented himself with 
keeping constant watch over the forces of Kleon, the view of 
which he commanded from his station on the hill of Kerdy- 
lium, on the western bank of the river, communicating with 
Amphipolis by the bridge. Some days elapsed in such in- 
action on both sides. But the Athenian hoplites, becoming 
impatient of doing nothing, soon began to give vent to those 
feelings of dislike which they had brought out from Athens 
against their general, “whose ignorance and cowardice (says 
the historian) they contrasted with the skill and bravery of his 
opponent .” 2 Athenian hoplites, if they felt such a sentiment, 
were not likely to refrain from manifesting it. And Kleon was 
presently made aware of the fact in a manner sufficiently 
painful to force him against his will into some movement ; 
which however he did not intend to be anything else than a 

1 Thucyd. v. 3. 

2 Thucyd. V. 7. 'O $€ KXeup reus fxep r)(Tvx a C* v > t^fira TjpayKtladr} 
voirjcrai tiirep 6 BpacrlSas irpoaeZex^o. Tup yap crrpanurup bx9op.epup fiep rrj 
etipa hva\oyi(ofievuv r))P itcclvov Tjye/xopiap, rrpbs o'lav e/xireiplap xa\ r6\- 
fiav /ned* olas &pemcrrT]iJ.oo'VPr)S koX fxa\ai<las yep^ffoiro, Kal ofKodep us &KOPres 
avr<p | vp?i\9op, aladSfiepos rbp dpovp, Kal ou fSovAS/xepos avrovs bib. rb iv t£ 
avrtp KaSrjfxePous fiapvpeaQai, a paXafruP Tjye. 
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march for the purpose of surveying the ground all round the 
city, and a demonstration to escape the appearance of doing 
nothing — being aware that it was impossible to attack the place 
with any effect before his reinforcements arrived. 

To comprehend the important incidents which followed, it 
is necessary to say a few words on the topography of Amphi- 
polis, as far as we can understand it on the imperfect evidence 
before us. That city was placed on the left bank of the 
Strymon, on a conspicuous hill around which the river makes 
a bend, first in a south-westerly direction, then, after a short 
course to the southward, back in a south-easterly direction. 
Amphipolis had for its only artificial fortification one long wall ; 
which began near the point north-east of the town, where the 
river narrows again into a channel, after passing through the 
lake Kerkinitis — ascended along the eastern side of the hill, 
crossing the ridge which connects it with Mount Pangaeus, — 
and then descended so as to touch the river again at another 
point south of the town — thus being as it were a string to the 
highly-bent bow formed by the river. On three sides, north, 
west, and south, the city was defended only by the Strymon. 
It was thus visible without any intervening wall to spectators 
from the side of the sea (south), as well as from the side of the 
continent (or west and north x ). At some little distance below 

1 Thucyd. iv. 102. *A7rb rrjs vvv tt6\€cos, %v ' AficplnoAtv'* Ay vwv i}v6fia<T€v f 
Hr 1 in a/jL<p6T*pa nepipfriovros tov ^.rpvfxSvos, 81a nepiix* iv avrrjy, r 
fxaKpcp anoAaftitiv e/c norafiov is norafiby nepupavi] is QaAaaraiv re ical r)]V 

fjneipOV &KHTGV. 

‘O Ka\\iye(f)upos nor a fibs 'ZrpvfKtov, Euripid. Rhesus, 346. 

At the end of this volume is a plan which will convey some idea of the 
hill of Amphipolis and the circumjacent territory : compare the plan in 
Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxv. p. 191, and 
that (from Mr. Hawkins) which is annexed to the third volume of Dr. 
Arnold’s Thucydides, combined with a Dissertation which appears in the 
second volume of the same work, p. 450. See also the remarks in Kutzen, 
De Atheniensium imperio circa Strymonem, ch. ii. p. 18-21 ; Weissenbom, 
Beitrage zur genaueren Erforschungder alt-griechischen Geschichte, p. 1 52- 
156 : Cousinery, Voyage dans la Macedoine, vol. i. ch. iv. p. 124 seq. 

Colonel Leake supposes the ancient bridge to have been at the same point 
of the river as the modern bridge ; that is north of Amphipolis, and a little 
westward of the corner of the lake. On this point I differ from him, and 
have placed it (with Dr. Arnold) near the south-eastern end of the reach of 
the Strymon, which flows round Amphipolis. But there is another circum- 
stance, in which Colonel Leake’s narrative corrects a material error in Dr. 
Arnold’s Dissertation. Colonel Leake particularly notices the high ridge 
which connects the hill of Amphipolis with Mount Pangreus to the eastward 
(pp. 182, 183, 19 1- 1 94), whereas Dr. Arnold represents them as separated 
by a deep ravine (p. 451) : upon which latter supposition the whole account 
of Kleon’s march and survey appears to me unintelligible. 
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the point where the wall touched the river south of the city, 
was the bridge , 1 a communication of great importance for the 
whole country, which connected the territory of Amphipolis 
with that of Argilus. On the western or right bank of the 
river, bordering it and forming an outer bend corresponding to 
the bend of the river, was situated Mount Kerdylium. In fact, 
the course of the Strymon is here determined by these two 
steep eminences, Kerdylium on the west and the hill of 
Amphipolis on the east, between which it flows. At the time 
when Brasidas first took the place, the bridge was totally 
unconnected with the long city wall. But during the interven- 
ing eighteen months, he had erected a palisade work (probably 
an earthen bank topped with a palisade) connecting the two. 
By means of this palisade, the bridge was thus at the time of 
Kleon’s expedition comprehended within the fortifications of 
the city ; so that Brasidas, while keeping watch on Mount 
Kerdylium, could pass over whenever he chose into the city, 
without impediment . 2 

The epithet which Thucydides gives to Amphipolis, “ conspicuous both 
towards the sea and towards the land,” which occasions some perplexity to 
the commentators, appears to me one of obvious propriety. Amphipolis 
was indeed situated on a hill ; so were many other towns : but its peculi- 
arity was, that on three sides it had no wall to interrupt the eye of the 
spectator : one of those sides was towards the sea. 

Kutzen and Cousinery make the Long Wall to be a segment of a curve 
highly bent, touching the river at both ends. But I agree with Weissen* 
born that this is inadmissible; and that the words “long wall” imply 
something near a straight direction. 

1 ’Attcx* 1 r b rr6\icr/jLa irAeov Tjjs 8iafid(reu>s : see a note a few pages ago 
upon these words. This does not necessarily imply that the bridge was at 
any considerable distance from the extreme point where the Long Wall 
touched the river to the south : but this latter point was a good way off 
from the town properly so called — which occupied the higher slope of the 
hill. We are not to suppose that the whole space between the Long Wall 
and the river was covered by buildings. 

2 Thucyd. v. 10. Kal 6 jxkv (Brasidas) Kara ras iirl rb (rravpoofia iruAas, 
Kal ras irpwras rov jua Kpov reixovs t6t€ uvtos O-zABkv ettei bpbjxcp r^v bhbv 
ravrrjv evdelav, ynzp vvv, &c. 

The explanation which I have here given to the word aravpwfxa is not 
given by any one else : but it appears to me the only one calculated to 
impart clearness and consistency to the whole narrative. 

When Brasidas surprised Amphipolis first, the bridge was completely un- 
connected with the Long Wall, and at a certain distance from it. But when 
Thucydides wrote his history, there were a pair of connecting walls between 
the bridge and the fortifications of the city as they then stood — ou Kaduro 
relxv &<rir*p vvv (iv. 103) : the whole fortifications of the city had been 
altered during the intermediate period. 

Now the question is — was the Long Wall of Amphipolis connected, or un- 
connected, with the bridge, at the time of the conflict between Brasidas and 
Kleon ? Whoever reads the narrative of Thucydides attentively will see, I 
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In the march which Kleon now undertook, he went up to the 
top of the ridge (which runs nearly in an easterly direction from 
Amphipolis to Mount Pangseus) in order to survey the city and 
its adjoining ground on the northern and north-eastern side, 
which he had not yet seen ; that is, the side towards the lake, 
and towards Thrace 1 — which was not visible from the lower 
ground near Eion. The road which he was to take from Eion 
lay at a small distance eastward of the city Long Wall, and from 
the palisade which connected that wall with the bridge. But 
he had no expectation of being attacked in his march — the 

think, that they must have been connected, though Thucydides does not in 
express terms specify the fact. For if the bridge had been detached from the 
wall, as it was when Brasidas surprised the place first — the hill of Kerdy- 
lium on the opposite side of the river would have been an unsafe position for 
him to occupy. He might have been cut off from Amphipolis by an enemy 
attacking the bridge. But we shall find him remaining quietly on the hill 
of Kerdylium with the perfect security of entering Amphipolis at any 
moment that he chose. If it be urged, that the bridge, though unconnected 
with the Long Wall, might still be under a strong separate guard, I reply, 
that on that supposition an enemy from Eion would naturally attack the 
bridge first. To have to defend a bridge completely detached from the city, 
simply by means of a large constant guard, would materially aggravate the 
difficulties of Brasidas. If it had been possible to attack the bridge 
separately from the city, something must have been said about it in describ- 
ing the operations of Kleon, who is represented as finding nothing to meddle 
with except the fortifications of the town. 

Assuming then that there was such a line of connexion between the bridge 
and the Long Wall, added by Brasidas since his first capture of the place — 
I know no meaning so natural to give to the word arai/poo/ia . No other 
distinct meaning is proposed by any one. There was of course a gate (or 
more than one) in the Long Wall, leading into the space enclosed by the 
palisade ; through this gate Brasidas would enter the town when he crossed 
from Kerdylium. This gate is called by Thucydides at ini rb crravpwpta 
nv\at. There must have been also a gate (or more than one) in the palisade 
itself, leading into the space without : so that passengers or cattle traversing 
the bridge from the westward and going to Myrkinus (<?. g.) would not 
necessarily be obliged to turn out of their way and into the town of 
Amphipolis. 

On the plan at the end of this volume, the line running nearly from north 
to south represents the Long Wall of Agnon, touching the river at both 
ends, and bounding as well as fortifying the town of Amphipolis on its 
eastern side. 

The shorter line, which cuts off the southern extremity of this Long Wall, 
and joins the river immediately below the bridge, represents the (rravpa/xa 
or palisade : probably it was an earthen mound and ditch, with a strong 
palisade at the top. 

By means of this palisade, the bridge was included in the fortifications of 
Amphipolis, and Brasidas could pass over from Mount Kerdylium into the 
:ity whenever he pleased. 

* Thucyd. v. 7 — compare Colonel Leake, /. c. p. 182 — avrbsZiOearo rb 
Xijuv&Ses rov 'S,rpv/x 6 vos i Kal r))v Qiatv rrjs n 6 \€oos ini rf? &s 2 x ot • 
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rather as Brasidas with the larger portion of his force was visible 
on Mount Kerdylium. Moreover the gates of Amphipolis were 
all shut — not a man was on the wall — nor were any symptoms 
of movement to be detected. As there was no evidence before 
him of intention to attack, he took no precautions, and marched 
in careless and disorderly array . 1 Having reached the top of 
the ridge, and posted his army on the strong eminence fronting 
the highest portion of the Long Wall, he surveyed at leisure 
the lake before him, and the side of the city which lay towards 
Thrace — or towards Myrkinus, Drabeskus, &c. — thus viewing 
all the descending portion of the Long Wall northward towards 
the Strymon. The perfect quiescence of the city imposed upon 
and even astonished him. It seemed altogether undefended, 
and he almost fancied, that if he had brought battering engines, 
he could have taken it forthwith . 2 Impressed with the belief 
that there was no enemy prepared to fight, he took his time to 
survey the ground ; while his soldiers became more and more 
relaxed and careless in their trim — some even advancing close 
up to the walls and gates. 

1 Thucyd. v. 7. Kara tieav jaaWov tyr) avafialyciy rov x^P^ov, Kal riju 
fieifa irapacrKev^y TrepU/xeiyev, ovx rep aar(pa\€i, f)y avay/ca^rai, tt cpKrx'hvw, 
&W* a>s KVKXcp 7 repnrras fila alphaccy r^y 

The words ovx acr<pa\e7, &c., do not refer to /iel £ 00 irapaaKev^v, as 

the Scholiast (with whom Dr. Arnold agrees) considers them, but to the 
general purpose and dispositions of Kleon. “ lie marched up, not like one 
who will have more than sufficient means of safety, in case of being put on 
his defence ; but like one who is going to surround the city and take it at 
once.” 

Nor do these last words represent any real design conceived in the mind 
of Kleon (for Amphipolis from its locality could not be really surrounded), 
but are merely given as illustrating the careless confidence of his march 
from Eion up to the ridge : in the same manner as Herodotus describes the 
forward rush of the Persians before the battle of Platrca, to overtake the 
Greeks whom they supposed to be running away — Kal ovroi fikv 0 or) tc Kal 
6p.(\cp iv-fii'crav, &s avapwaa 6fxe yot rovs u E\\7jyas (ix. 59): compare viii.28. 

2 Thucyd. v. 7* &<tt€ Kal p.rixwb.s ‘6n ov Karr\\9ev exoov, a/uaprely 456 k€1' 

etelv yhp tiy tt]v tt6\iv dia rb iprjfxoy. 

I apprehend that the verb KarriXdey refers to the coming of the armament 
to Eion, analogous to what is said v. 2, KareTrXevaey is rby Topccyalcoy 
Kifxiva: compare i. 51, iii. 4, &c. The march from Eion up to the ridge 
could not well be expressed by the word KarrjXd^y : but the arrival of the 
expedition at the Strymon, the place of its destination, might be so described. 
Battering-engines would be brought from nowhere else but from Athens. 

Dr. Arnold interprets the word Karr\\9ev to mean that Kleon had first 
marched up to a higher point, and then descended from this point upon 
Amphipolis. But I contest the correctness of this assumption, as a matter 
of topography. It does not appear to me that Kleon ever reached any 
point higher than the summit of the hill and wall of Amphipolis. Besides, 
even if he had reached a higher point of the mountain, he could not well 
talk of “ bringing down battering-machines from that point f 
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But this state of affairs was soon materially changed. 
Brasidas, knowing that the Athenian hoplites would not long 
endure the tedium of absolute inaction, calculated that by 
affecting extreme backwardness and apparent fear, he should 
seduce Kleon into some incautious movement, of which 
advantage might he taken. His station on Mount Kerdylium 
enabled him to watch the march of the Athenian army from 
Eion, and when he saw them pass up along the road outside 
of the Long Wall of Amphipolis , 1 he immediately crossed the 
river with his forces and entered the town. But it was not his 
intention to march out and offer them open battle. For his 
army, though equal in number to theirs, was extremely inferior 
in arms and equipment ; 2 in which points the Athenian force 
now present was so admirably provided, that his own men 
would not think themselves a match for it, if the two armies 
faced each other in open field. He relied altogether on the 
effect of sudden sally and well-timed surprise, when the Athe- 
nians should have been thrown into a feeling of contemptuous 
security by an exaggerated show of impotence in their enemy. 

Having offered the battle sacrifice at the temple of Athene, 
Brasidas called his men together to address to them the usual 
encouragements prior to an engagement. After appealing to 
the Dorian pride of his Peloponnesians, accustomed to triumph 
over Ionians, he explained to them his design of relying 
upon a bold and sudden movement with comparatively small 
numbers, against the Athenian army when not prepared for it 3 
— when their courage was not wound up to battle pitch — and 

1 Thucyd. v. 6. Bpaalbas — dvreKdO-pro Kal avrbs 4ttI rep KepSvXly £<m 
be rb xvptov rovro ro>v ’ ApytXlwv, irepav rov irorajj.ov, ov iro\v arrexov rrjs 
’A /m<pnr6\ecos t Kal Karecpalvero iravra avrdQev, ibcrre ovk tiv 4\a6eu 
avrdOev b p [xu fxevos 6 KAcocv rep arparepy &c. 

2 Thucyd. v. 8. 

8 Thucyd. v. 9. Touy yap ivavrlovs elKaC<*> Kara<ppov4)(rei re tj/x&v Kal ovk 
hv 4\irlcravras bos $lv iire^eAdot ns avrols is /xdxWf dvafUrjual re irpbs rb 
Xooplov, Kal vvv araKrcos Kara Qeav rerpa/x/xevovs oAiyeopetv .... 06 v 

tfn inrapder Kevoi daperovcri , Kal rov inraTr levai irXeov f) rov pcevovros, i£ 
£>v 4/xol (palvovrai, r^v biavoiav %x ov(riv i r V avei/ievtp avroov rrjs 
y vdbfxrjs, Kal n plv ^vvr ax^^v at fxaWov r)]V Sdl-aVy iybo fiev, &c. 

The words rb avetjxevov rrjs yvdfirjs are full of significance in regard to 
ancient military affairs. The Grecian hoplites, even the best of them, 
required to be peculiarly wound up for a battle : hence the necessity of the 
harangue from the general which always preceded. Compare Xenophon’s 
eulogy of the manoeuvres of Epaminondas before the battle of Mantineia, 
whereby he made the enemy fancy that he was not going to fight, and took 
down the preparation in the minds of their soldiers for battle — t\vae fxev 
rSov irXelo-roov iroAe/xioov r^v iv rais ipvx&is irpbs (idxv v trapacrKeviiVy &c. 
(Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 22.) 
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when, after carelessly mounting the hill to survey the ground, 
they were thinking only of quietly returning to quarters. He 
himself at the proper moment would rush out from one gate, 
and be foremost in conflict with the enemy. Klearidas, with 
that bravery which became him as a Spartan, would follow the 
example by sallying out from another gate; and the enemy, 
taken thus unawares, would probably make little resistance. 
For the Amphipolitans, this day and their own behaviour 
would determine whether they were to be allies of Lacedaemon, 
or slaves of Athens — perhaps sold into captivity, or even put to 
death, as a punishment for their recent revolt. 

These preparations, however, could not be completed in 
secrecy. Brasidas and his army were perfectly visible while 
descending the hill of Kerdylium, crossing the bridge and 
entering Amphipolis, to the Athenian scouts without. More- 
over, so conspicuous was the interior of the city to spectators 
without, that the temple of Athene, and Brasidas with its 
ministers around him performing the ceremony of sacrifice, was 
distinctly recognised. The fact was made known to Kleon as 
he stood on the high ridge taking his survey, while at the same 
time those who had gone near to the gates reported that the 
feet of many horses and men were beginning to be seen under 
them, as if preparing for a sally . 1 He himself went close to 
the gate, and satisfied himself of this circumstance : we must 
recollect that there was no defender on the walls, nor any 
danger from missiles. Anxious to avoid coming to any real 
engagement before his reinforcements should arrive, he at once 
gave orders for retreat, which he thought might be accomplished 
before the attack from within could be fully organised. For 
he imagined that a considerable number of troops would be 
marched out, and ranged in battle order, before the attack was 
actually begun, — not dreaming that the sally would be instanta- 
neous, made with a mere handful of men. Orders having 
been proclaimed to wheel to the left, and retreat in column on 
the left flank towards Eion — Kleon, who was himself on the 
top of the hill with the right wing, waited only to see his left 

1 Thucyd. v. IO. T<p KA 4wvi, (pavepov ycvopLevov avrov brb rov 
Kcp8v\iov Kara^dvros kciX 4v ry ir6\€i Irupavsi oijffy ircpi rov itpov 

rrjs *A6r)vds 9vo/jl€Vou kclI ravra irpd(rcrovros, 4tyy4\X erai (irpovKexup'fiK* 1 ydp 
t6t€ Kara r^v 64av) tirt crrpank diraffa (pavcpa r&v iroXc/xlcw 4 v ry 

n6\€i, & c . 

Kleon did not himself see Brasidas sacrificing, or see the enemy’s army 
within the city : others on the lower ground were better situated, for 
seeing what was going on in Amphipolis, than he was while on the high 
ridge. Others saw it, and gave intimation to him. 
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and centre actually in march on the road to Eion, and then 
directed his right also to wheel to the left and follow them. 

The whole Athenian army were thus in full retreat, marching 
in a direction nearly parallel to the Long Wall of Amphipolis, 
with their right or unshielded side exposed to the enemy — 
when Brasidas, looking over the southernmost gates of the 
Long Wall with his small detachment ready marshalled near 
him, burst out into contemptuous exclamations on the disorder 
of their array. 1 “These men will not stand us: I see it by the 
quivering of their spears and of their heads. Men who reel 
about in that way never stand an assailing enemy. Open the 
gates for me instantly, and let us sally out with confidence.” 

With that, both the gate of the Long Wall nearest to 
the palisade, and the adjoining gate of the palisade itself, 
were suddenly thrown open, and Brasidas with his 150 
chosen soldiers issued out through them to attack the 
retreating Athenians. Running rapidly down the straight 
road which joined laterally the road towards Eion along 
which the Athenians were marching, he charged their central 
division on the right flank. 2 Their left wing had already 

1 Thucyd. v. IO. Ot tiubpes rjfias ov ftivovai (q. /xevovai ?)• brj\oi 5 e rwv 
re tioparuv rrj Kivr}cret Kal ruv Ke<pa\cov oTs yap hv rovro ylyvrjrai, ovk 
eiuOaai fieveiv rovs imbvras. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the regular movement of heads and 
spears, which characterised a well-ordered body of Grecian hoplites. 

2 Thucyd. V. IO. Kal 6 piev Kara ras ini rb (rravpwfxa nvXas, /cal ras npwras 

rov fiatcpov reixovs r6re tvros i^eXPcov fdei Spbficp r))V Shop ravrrjv evQelav, 
f)nep vvv Kara rb Kaprepdrarov rov x°°P^ ov T ^> rponalov earriKe. 

Brasidas and his men sallied forth by two different gates at the same 
time. One was the first gate in the Long Wall — that is, the gate marked 
No. 3 in the plan at the end of this volume, which would be the first gate 
in order, to a person coming from the southward. The other was, the gate 
tipott the palisade {at ini rb crravpw/xa nvXai) — that is, the gate in the Long 
Wall which opened from the town upon the palisade : as marked No. 4 in 
the plan. The persons who sallied out by this gate would get out to 
attack the enemy by the gate in the palisade itself, marked No. 5. 

The gate No. 4 would be that by which Brasidas himself with his army 
entered Amphipolis from Mount Iverdylium. It probably stood open at 
this moment when he directed the sally forth : that which had to be opened 
at the moment was, the gate in the palisade, together with the gate (3) first 
in the Long Wall. 

The last words cited from Thucydides — rjnep vvv Kark rb Kapreptcrarov 
rov xuptov Mm rponaiov ecrrrjKe — are not intelligible without better 
knowledge of the topography than we possess. What Thucydides means 
by “the strongest point in the place” we cannot tell. We only under- 
stand that the trophy was erected in the road by which a person went up to 
that point. We must recollect that the expressions of Thucydides here refer 
to the ground as it stood sometime afterwards — not as it stood in the time 
of the battle between ICleon and Brasidas. 

C 2 
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got beyond him on the road towards Eion. Taken completely 
unprepared, conscious of their own disorderly array, and 
astounded at the boldness of their enemy — the Athenians of 
the centre were seized with panic, made not the least resist- 
ance, and presently fled. Even the Athenian left, though not 
attacked at all, instead of halting to lend assistance, shared the 
panic and fled in disorder. Having thus disorganised this part 
of the army, Brasidas passed along the line to press his attack 
on the Athenian right : but in this movement he was mortally 
wounded and carried off the field unobserved by his enemies. 
Meanwhile Klearidas, sallying forth from the Thracian gate, 
had attacked the Athenian right on the ridge opposite to him, 
immediately after it began its retreat. But the soldiers on the 
Athenian right had probably seen the previous movement of 
Brasidas against the other division, and though astonished 
at the sudden danger, had thus a moment’s warning, before 
they were themselves assailed, to halt and form on the hill. 
Klearidas here found a considerable resistance, in spite of the 
desertion of Kleon ; who, more astounded than any man in his 
army by a catastrophe so unlooked for, lost his presence of 
mind and fled at once; but was overtaken by a Thracian 
peltast from Myrkinus, and slain. His soldiers on the right 
wing, however, repelled two or three attacks in front from 
Klearidas, and maintained their ground, until at length the 
Chalkidian cavalry and the peltasts from Myrkinus, having 
come forth out of the gates, assailed them with missiles in 
flank and rear so as to throw them into disorder. The whole 
Athenian army was thus put to flight ; the left hurrying to 
Eion, the men of the right dispersing and seeking safety among 
the hilly grounds of Pangaeus in their rear. Their sufferings 
and loss in the retreat, from the hands of the pursuing peltasts 
and cavalry, were most severe. When they at last again 
mustered at Eion, not only the commander Kleon, but 600 
Athenian hoplites, half of the force sent out, were found 
missing. 1 

So admirably had the attack been concerted, and so entire 
was its success, that only seven men perished on the side of 
the victors. But of those seven, one was the gallant Brasidas 

1 It is almost painful to read the account given by Diodorus (xii. 73, 74) 
of the battle of Amphipolis, when one’s mind is full of the distinct and 
admirable narrative of Thucydides — only defective by being too brief. It 
is difficult to believe that Diodorus is describing the same event ; so totally 
different are all the circumstances, except that the Lacedaemonians at last 
gain the victory. To say, with Wesseling in his note — “Haec non 
usquequaque conveniunt Thucydideis” is prodigiously below the truth. 
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himself, who being carried into Amphipolis, lived just long 
enough to learn the complete victory of his troops and then 
expired. Great and bitter was the sorrow which his death 
occasioned throughout Thrace, especially among the Amphi- 
politans. He received, by special decree, the distinguished 
honour of interment within their city — the universal habit being 
to inter even the most eminent deceased persons in a suburb 
without the walls. All the allies attended his funeral, in 
arms, and with military honours. His tomb was encircled by 
a railing, and the space immediately fronting it was consecrated 
as the great agora of the city, which was remodelled accordingly. 
He was also proclaimed CEkist or Founder of Amphipolis, 
and as such, received heroic worship with annual games and 
sacrifices to his honour . 1 The Athenian Agnon, the real 
founder and originally recognised CEkist of the city, was 
stripped of all his commemorative honours and expunged from 
the remembrance of the people ; the buildings, which served 
as visible memento of his name, being destroyed. Full of 
hatred as the Amphipolitans now were towards Athens — and 
not merely of hatred, but of fear, since the loss which they 
had just sustained of their saviour and protector — they felt 
repugnance to the idea of rendering further worship to an 
Athenian CEkist. It was inconvenient to keep up such a 
religious link with Athens, now that they were forced to 
look anxiously to Lacedaemon for assistance. Klearidas, as 
governor of Amphipolis, superintended those numerous alter- 
ations in the city which this important change required, together 
with the erection of the trophy, just at the spot where Brasidas 
had first charged the Athenians; while the remaining armament 
of Athens, having obtained the usual truce and buried their 
dead, returned home without further operations. 

There are few battles recorded in history wherein the disparity 
and contrast of the two generals opposed has been so manifest — 
consummate skill and courage on the one side against ignorance 
and panic on the other. On the singular ability and courage of 
Brasidas there can be but one verdict of unqualified admiration. 

1 Thucyd. v. n. Aristotle (a native of Stageirus near to Amphipolis) 
cites the sacrifices rendered to Brasidas as an instance of institutions 
established by special and local enactment (Ethic. Nikomach. v. 7). 

In reference to the aversion now entertained by the Amphipolitans to the 
continued worship of Agnon as their CEkist, compare the discourse addressed 
by the Plateans to the Lacedemonians, pleading for mercy. The Thebans, 
if they became possessors of the Plateid, would not continue the sacrifices 
to the gods who had granted victory at the great battle of Platoea — nor 
funereal mementoes to the slain (Thucyd. iii. 58). 
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But the criticism passed by Thucydides on Kleon, here as else- 
where, cannot be adopted without reserves. He tells us that 
Kleon undertook his march, from Eion up to the hill in front 
of Amphipolis, in the same rash and confident spirit with which 
he had embarked on the enterprise against Pylus — in the blind 
confidence that no one would resist him . 1 Now I have already, 
in a former chapter, shown grounds for concluding that the 
anticipations of Kleon respecting the capture of Sphakteria, 
far from being marked by any spirit of unmeasured presumption, 
were sober and judicious — realised to the letter without any 
unlooked-for aid from fortune. The remarks, here made by 
Thucydides on that affair, are not more reasonable than the 
judgement on it in his former chapter ; for it is not true (as he 
here implies) that Kleon expected no resistance in Sphakteria — 
he calculated on resistance, but knew that he had force sufficient 
to overcome it. His fault even at Amphipolis, great as that 
fault was, did not consist in rashness and presumption. This 
charge at least is rebutted by the circumstance, that he himself 
wished to make no aggressive movement until his reinforce- 
ments should arrive — and that he was only constrained, against 
his own will, to abandon his intended temporary inactivity 
during that interval, by the angry murmurs of his soldiers, who 
reproached him with ignorance and backwardness — the latter 
quality being the reverse of that with which he is branded by 
Thucydides. 

When Kleon was thus driven to do something, his march up 
to the top of the hill, for the purpose of reconnoitring the 
ground, was not in itself ill-judged. It might have been 
accomplished in perfect safety, if he had kept his army in 
orderly array, prepared for contingencies. But he suffered 
himself to be out-generalled and over-reached by that simulated 
consciousness of impotence and unwillingness to fight, which 
Brasidas took care to present to him. Among all military 
stratagems, this has perhaps been the most frequently practised 
with success against inexperienced generals ; who are thrown 
off their guard and induced to neglect precaution, not because 
they are naturally more rash or presumptuous than ordinary men, 
but because nothing except either a high order of intellect, or 
special practice and training, will enable a man to keep steadily 
present to his mind liabilities even real and serious, when there 

1 Tkucyd. v. *]. Kal fxp^ <rar0 T V rp6ircp <$ir ep teal is ryv TIv\ov evr ux'fjo'as 
iirl(TT€v<r€ t i Qpovuv is ixd\r}V fi\ v yap ovSe %\maev ol iirs^iivai oi/Seva, Karh 
Biav fiaWov $<prj kvafiaivtiv rov xwplov, T V jue/fw irapa<TK€v^jy 
TT€pl€fJ.€iy€y f &c. 
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is no discernible evidence to suggest their approach — much 
more when there is positive evidence, artfully laid out by a 
superior enemy, to create belief in their absence. A fault 
substantially the same had been committed by Thucydides 
himself and his colleague Eukles a year and a half before, when 
they suffered Brasidas to surprise the Strymonian bridge and 
Amphipolis ; not even taking common precautions, nor thinking 
it necessary to keep the fleet at Eion. They were not men 
peculiarly rash and presumptuous, but ignorant and unpractised, 
in a military sense ; incapable of keeping before them dangerous 
contingencies which they perfectly knew, simply because there 
was no present evidence of approaching explosion. 

This military incompetence, which made Kleon fall into the 
trap laid for him by Brasidas, also made him take wrong measures 
against the danger, when he unexpectedly discovered at last 
that the enemy within were preparing to attack him. His fatal 
error consisted in giving instant order for retreat, under the vain 
hope that he could get away before the enemy’s attack could 
be brought to bear . 1 An abler officer, before he commenced 
the retreating march so close to the hostile walls, would have 
taken care to marshal his men in proper array, to warn and 
address them with the usual harangue, and to wind up their 
courage to the fighting-point. Up to that moment they had no 
idea of being called upon to fight ; and the courage of Grecian 
hoplites — taken thus unawares while hurrying to get away in 
disorder visible both to themselves and their enemies, with- 
out any of the usual preliminaries of battle — was but too apt 
to prove deficient. To turn the right or unshielded flank to 
the enemy, was unavoidable, from the direction of the retreat- 
ing movement ; nor is it reasonable to blame Kleon for this, 
as some historians have done — or for causing his right wing to 
move too soon in following the lead of the left, as Dr. Arnold 
seems to think. The grand fault seems to have consisted in 
not waiting to marshal his men and prepare them for standing 
fight during their retreat. Let us add however — and the remark, 
if it serves to explain Kleon’s idea of being able to get away 
before he was actually assailed, counts as a double compliment 
to the judgement as well as boldness of Brasidas — that no other 
Lacedaemonian general of that day (perhaps not even Demo- 
sthenes, the most enterprising general of Athens) would have 
ventured upon an attack with so very small a band, relying 
altogether upon the panic produced by his sudden movement. 

But the absence of military knowledge and precaution is not 
1 Thucyd. v. 10. OlSfievos (pd^area-dai &irc\$a>v, &c. 
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the worst of Kleon’s faults on this occasion. His want of 
courage at the moment of conflict is yet more lamentable, and 
divests his end of that personal sympathy which would otherwise 
have accompanied it. A commander who has been out-gener- 
alled is under a double force of obligation to exert and expose 
himself to the uttermost, in order to retrieve the consequences 
of his own mistakes. He will thus at least preserve his own 
personal honour, whatever censure he may deserve on the score 
of deficient knowledge and judgement . 1 

What is said about the disgraceful flight of Kleon himself 
must be applied, with hardly less severity of criticism, to the 
Athenian hoplites under him. They behaved in a manner 
altogether unworthy of the reputation of their city ; especially 
the left wing, which seems to have broken and run away without 
waiting to be attacked. And when we read in Thucydides, 
that the men who thus disgraced themselves were among the 
best and the best-armed hoplites in Athens — that they came 
out unwillingly under Kleon — that they began their scornful mur- 
murs against him before he had committed any error, despising 
him for backwardness when he was yet not strong enough to 
attempt anything serious, and was only manifesting a reasonable 
prudence in awaiting the arrival of expected reinforcements — 
when we read this, we shall be led to compare the expedition 
against Amphipolis with former artifices respecting the attack of 
Sphakteria, and to discern other causes for its failure besides 
the military incompetence of the commander. These hoplites 
brought out with them from Athens the feelings prevalent 
among the political adversaries of Kleon. The expedition was 
proposed and carried by him, contrary to the wishes of these 
adversaries. They could not prevent it, but their opposition 
enfeebled it from the beginning, kept within too narrow limits 
the force assigned, and was one main reason which frustrated 
its success. 

Had Perikles been alive, Amphipolis might perhaps still have 
been lost, since its capture was the fault of the officers employed 
to defend it. But if lost, it would probably have been attacked 
and recovered with the same energy as the revolted Samos had 
been ; with the full force, and the best generals, that Athens 
could furnish. With such an armament under good officers, 
there was nothing at all impracticable in the reconquest of the 
place ; especially as at that time it had no defence on three 

1 Contrast the brave death of the Lacedaemonian general Anaxibius, when 
he found himself out-generalled and surprised by the Athenian Iphikrates 
(Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 8, 38). 
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sides except the Strymon, and might thus be approached by 
Athenian ships on that navigable river. The armament of 
Kleon , 1 even if his reinforcements had arrived, was hardly 
sufficient for the purpose. But Perikles would have been able 
to concentrate upon it the whole strength of the city, without 
being paralysed by the contentions of political party. He 
would have seen as clearly as Kleon, that the place could 
only be recovered by force, and that its recovery was the 
most important object to which Athens could devote her 
energies. 

It was thus that the Athenians, partly from political intrigue, 
partly from the incompetence of Kleon, underwent a disastrous 
defeat instead of carrying Amphipolis. But the death of 
Brasidas converted their defeat into a substantial victory. 
There remained no Spartan, like or second to that eminent 
man, either as a soldier or a conciliating politician ; none who 
could replace him in the confidence and affection of the allies 
of Athens in Thrace ; none who could prosecute those enter- 
prising plans against Athens on her unshielded side, which he 
had first shown to be practicable. With him the fears of 
Athens, and the hopes of Sparta, in respect to the future, alike 
disappeared. The Athenian generals Phormio and Demo- 
sthenes had both of them acquired among the Akarnanians an 
influence personal to themselves, apart from their post and 
from their country. But the career of Brasidas exhibited an 
extent of personal ascendency and admiration, obtained as well 
as deserved, such as had never before been paralleled by any 
military chieftain in Greece : and Plato might well select him 
as the most suitable historical counterpart to the heroic 
Achilles . 2 All the achievements of Brasidas were his own 
individually, with nothing more than bare encouragement, 
sometimes even without encouragement, from his country. 
And when we recollect the strict and narrow routine in which 
as a Spartan he had been educated, so fatal to the development 

1 Amphipolis was actually thus attacked by the Athenians, though without 
success, eight years afterwards, by ships, on the Strymon — Thucyd. vii. 9. 
Euerfau' CTparrjybs ’AOTivaicov, fxera flepb'iKKov arparevaas 4 ir* *A/j.(pliroAtv 
®pa,£\ iroWo'is, r))v p.\v ir6\iv oi>x cXAcv, is Se rbv 'XrpvjxSva ireptKOfxlcras 
rpt^peis 4ktov -rrorafiov 4 iro\i 6 pK€i, bpfMdfisvos i£ 'I/xepaiov. (In the eighteenth 
year of the war. ) But the fortifications of the place seem to have been 
materially altered during the interval. Instead of one long wall, with three 
sides open to the river, it seems to have acquired a curved wall, only open to 
the river on a comparatively narrow space near to the lake ; while this 
curved wall joined the bridge southerly by means of a parallel pair of long 
walls with road between. 

2 Plato, Symposion, c. 36, p. 221, 
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of everything like original thought or impulse, and so com- 
pletely estranged from all experience of party or political 
discussion — we are amazed at his resource and flexibility of 
character, his power of adapting himself to new circumstances 
and new persons, and his felicitous dexterity in making himself 
the rally ing-point of opposite political parties in each of the 
various cities which he acquired. The combination “of every 
sort of practical excellence ” — valour, intelligence, probity, and 
gentleness of dealing — which his character presented, was never 
forgotten among the subject-allies of Athens ; and procured for 
other Spartan officers in subsequent years favourable pre- 
sumptions, which their conduct was seldom found to realise . 1 
At the time when Brasidas perished, in the flower of his age, 
he was unquestionably the first man in Greece. And though 
it is not given to us to predict what he would have become had 
he lived, we may be sure that the future course of the war would 
have been sensibly modified ; perhaps even to the advantage of 
Athens, since she might have had sufficient occupation at home 
to keep her from undertaking her disastrous enterprise in Sicily. 

Thucydides seems to take pleasure in setting forth the gallant 
exploits of Brasidas, from the first at Methone to the last at 
Amphipolis — not less than the dark side of Kleon; both, 
though in different senses, the causes of his banishment. He 
never mentions the latter except in connexion with some pro- 
ceeding represented as unwise or discreditable. The barbarities 
which the offended majesty of empire thought itself entitled to 
practise in ancient times against dependencies revolted and re- 
conquered, reached their maximum in the propositions against 
Mitylene and Skione : both of them are ascribed to Kleon by 
name as their author. But when we come to the slaughter of 
the Melians — equally barbarous, and worse in respect to grounds 
of excuse, inasmuch as the Melians had never been subjects of 
Athens — we find Thucydides mentioning the deed without 
naming the proposer . 2 

Respecting the foreign policy of Kleon, the facts already 
narrated will enable the reader to form an idea of it as compared 
with that of his opponents. I have shown grounds for believing 
that Thucydides has forgotten his usual impartiality in criticising 
this personal enemy ; that in regard to Sphakteria, Kleon was 
really one main and indispensable cause of procuring for his 
country the greatest advantage which she obtained through- 
out the whole war ; and that in regard to his judgement, as 

1 Thucyd. iv. Si. h 6 £as elvai tcard nd vra dy adds, & c. 

2 Tbucyd. v. 116. 
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advocating the prosecution of war, three different times must 
be distinguished — i. After the first blockade of the hoplites in 
Sphakteria — 2. After the capture of the island — 3. After the 
expiration of the One-year truce. On the earliest of those 
three occasions, he was wrong, for he seems to have shut the 
door on all possibilities of negotiation, by his manner of dealing 
with the Lacedaemonian envoys. On the second occasion, he 
had fair and plausible grounds to offer on behalf of his opinion, 
though it turned out unfortunate : moreover, at that time, all 
Athens was warlike, and Kleon is not to be treated as the 
peculiar adviser of that policy. On the third and last occasion, 
after the expiration of the truce, the political counsel of Kleon 
was right, judicious, and truly Periklean — much surpassing in 
wisdom that of his opponents. We shall see in the coming 
chapters how those opponents managed the affairs of the state 
after his death — how Nikias threw away the interests of Athens 
in the enforcement of the conditions of peace — how Nikias and 
Alkibiades together shipwrecked the power of their country on 
the shores of Syracuse. And when we judge the demagogue 
Kleon in this comparison, we shall find ground for remarking 
that Thucydides is reserved and even indulgent towards the 
errors and vices of other statesmen — harsh only towards those 
of his accuser. 

As to the internal policy of Kleon, and his conduct as a 
politician in Athenian constitutional life, we have but little 
trustworthy evidence. There exists indeed a portrait of him 
drawn in colours broad and glaring — most impressive to the 
imagination, and hardly effaceable from the memory ; the 
portrait in the “ Knights ” of Aristophanes. It is through this 
representation that Kleon has been transmitted to posterity, 
crucified by a poet who admits himself to have a personal 
grudge against him, just as he has been commemorated in the 
prose of an historian whose banishment he had proposed. Of 
all the productions of Aristophanes, so replete with comic 
genius throughout, the “ Knights ” is the most consummate 
and irresistible — the most distinct in its character, sym metry, 
and purpose. Looked at with a view to the object of its 
author, both in reference to the audience and to Kleon, it 
deserves the greatest possible admiration, and we are not 
surprised to learn that it obtained the first prize. It dis- 
plays the maximum of that which w T it combined with malice 
can achieve, in covering an enemy with ridicule, contempt, 
and odium. Dean Swift could have desired nothing worse, 
even for Ditton and Whiston, The old man Demos of Pnyx, 
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introduced on the stage as personifying the Athenian people — 
Kleon, brought on as his newly-bought Paphlagonian slave, 
who by coaxing, lying, impudent and false denunciation of 
others, has gained his master's ear, and heaps ill-usage upon 
every one else, while he enriches himself — the Knights or 
chief members of what we may call the Athenian aristocracy, 
forming the Chorus of the piece as Kleon's pronounced enemies 
— the Sausage-seller from the market-place, who instigated by 
Nikias and Demosthenes along with these Knights, overdoes 
Kleon in all his own low arts, and supplants him in the favour of 
Demos — all this, exhibited with inimitable vivacity of expression, 
forms the masterpiece and glory of libellous comedy. The 
effect produced upon the Athenian audience when this piece 
was represented at the Lenaean festival (January b.c. 424, about 
six months after the capture of Sphakteria), with Kleon himself 
and most of the real Knights present, must have been intense 
beyond what we can now easily imagine. That Kleon could 
maintain himself after this humiliating exposure, is no small 
proof of his mental vigour and ability. It does not seem to 
have impaired his influence — at least not permanently. For 
not only do we see him the most effective opponent of peace 
during the next two years, but there is ground for believing that 
the poet himself found it convenient to soften his tone towards 
this powerful enemy. 

So ready are most writers to find Kleon guilty, that they are 
satisfied with Aristophanes as a witness against him ; though 
no other public man, of any age or nation, has ever been con- 
demned upon such evidence. No man thinks of judging Sir 
Robert Walpole, or Mr. Fox, or Mirabeau, from the numerous 
lampoons put in circulation against them. No man will take 
measure of a political Englishman from “ Punch,” or of a French- 
man from the “ Charivari.” The unrivalled comic merit of the 
“ Knights ” of Aristophanes is only one reason the more for 
distrusting the resemblance of its picture to the real Kleon. 
We have means too of testing the candour and accuracy of 
Aristophanes by his delineation of Sokrates, whom he introduced 
in the comedy of “Clouds” in the year after that of the 
‘‘Knights.” As a comedy, the “Clouds” stands second only 
to the “ Knights ” : as a picture of Sokrates, it is little better 
than pure fancy : it is not even a caricature, but a totally 
different person. We may indeed perceive single features of 
resemblance ; the bare feet, and the argumentative subtlety, 
belong to both : but the entire portrait is such, that if it bore 
a different name, no one would think of comparing it with 
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Sokrates, whom we know well from other sources. With such 
an analogy before us, not to mention what we know generally 
of the portraits of Perikles by these authors, we are not 
warranted in treating the portrait of Kleon as a likeness, except 
on points where there is corroborative evidence. And we may 
add, that some of the hits against him, where we can acci- 
dentally test their pertinence, are decidedly not founded in fact 
— as for example where the poet accuses Kleon of having 
deliberately and cunningly robbed Demosthenes of his laurels 
in the enterprise against Sphakteria . 1 

In the prose of Thucydides, we find Kleon described as a 
dishonest politician — a wrongful accuser of others — the most 
violent of all the citizens . 2 Throughout the verse of Aristo- 
phanes, these same charges are set forth with his characteristic 
emphasis, but others are also superadded — Kleon practises the 
basest artifices and deceptions to gain favour with the people, 
steals the public money, receives bribes and extorts com- 
positions from private persons by wholesale, and thus enriches 
himself under pretence of zeal for the public treasury. In the 
comedy of the “ Acharnians,” represented one year earlier than 
the “ Knights,” the poet alludes with great delight to a sum of 
five talents, which Kleon had been compelled “to disgorge”: 
a present tendered to him by the insular subjects of Athens 
(if we may believe Theopompus) for the purpose of procuring 
a remission of their tribute, and which the Knights, whose 
evasions of military service he had exposed, compelled him to 
relinquish . 3 

But when we put together the different heads of indictment 
accumulated by Aristophanes, it will be found that they 
are not easily reconcileable one with the other. For an 
Athenian, whose temper led him to violent crimination of 
others, at the inevitable price of multiplying and exasperating 
personal enemies, would find it peculiarly dangerous, if not 
impossible, to carry on peculation for his own account. If, on 
the other hand, he took the latter turn, he would be inclined 

1 Aristophan. Equit. 55, 391, 740, &c. In one passage of the play, Kleon 
is reproached with pretending to be engaged at Argos in measures for 
winning the alliance of that city, but in reality, under cover of this pro- 
ceeding, carrying on clandestine negotiations with the Lacedaemonians 
(464). In two other passages, he is denounced as being the person who 
obstructs the conclusion of peace with the Lacedaemonians (790, 1390). 

2 Thucyd. v. 17; iii. 45. Karacpav^ffrepos /xhv tlvai KaKovpya>v , iccil 
airiarSrepos 5 lafidWwy — $iai6raros ru>v tto\itoov. 

3 Aristophan. Acharn. 8, with the Scholiast, who quotes from Theopom- 
pus. Theopompus, Fragment. 99, 100, 101, ed. Didot. 
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to purchase connivance from others even by winking at real 
guilt on their part, far from making himself conspicuous 
as a calumniator of innocence. We must therefore discuss 
the side of the indictment which is indicated in Thucydides; 
not Kleon as truckling to the people and cheating for his own 
pecuniary profit (which is certainly not the character implied 
in his speech about the Mitylenaeans as given to us by the 
historian x ), but Kleon as a man of violent temper and fierce 
political antipathies — a bitter speaker — and sometimes dishonest 
in his calumnies against adversaries. These are the qualities 
which, in all countries of free debate, go to form what is called 
a great opposition speaker. It was thus that the elder Cato — 
‘‘the universal biter, whom Persephone was afraid even to 
admit into Hades after his death ” — was characterised at Rome, 
even by the admission of his admirers to some extent, and in a 
still stronger manner by those who were unfriendly to him, as 
Thucydides was to Kleon . 2 In Cato such a temper was not 

1 The public speaking of Kleon was characterised by Aristotle and Theo- 
pompus (see Schol. ad Lucian. Timon, c. 30), not as wheedling, but as full 
of arrogance : in this latter point too like that of the elder Cato at Rome 
(Plutarch, Cato, c. 14). The derisory tone of Cato in his public speaking, 
too, is said to have been impertinent and disgusting (Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gerend. Pnecept., p. 803, c. 7). 

2 An epigram which Plutarch (Cato, c. 1) gives us, from a poet con- 
temporary of Cato the Censor, describes him — 

Ilvopov, TravS aK^rr^v, y\avKOp.p.aTov , ov8b OavovTa 
IIopKiov eis ‘AtSrjv Hepcrefiovr] Several. 

Livy says, in an eloquent encomium on Cato (xxxix. 40) — “ Simultates 
nimio plures et exercuerunt eum, et ipse exercuit eas : nec facile dixeris 
utrum magis presserit eum nobilitas, an ille agitaverit nobilitatem. Asperi 
proculdubio animi, et linguae acerbae et immodice liberae fuit : sed invicti a 
cupiditatibus animi et rigidae innocentiae : contemptor gratiae, divitiarum. . . . 
Huncsicutomni vitd, turn censuram petentem premebat nobilitas ; coierantque 
candidati omnes ad dejiciendum honore eum ; non solum ut ipsi potius adi- 
piscerentur, nec quia indignabantur novum hominem censorem videre ; sed 
etiam quod tristem censuram, periculosamque multorum famae, et ab Iceso a 
plerisque et Icedendi cnpido> expectabant.” 

See also Plutarch (Cato, c. 15, 16 — his comparison between Aristeides 
and Cato, c. 2) about the prodigious number of accusations in which Cato 
was engaged, either as prosecutor or as party prosecuted. His bitter feud 
with the nobilitas is analogous to that of Kleon against the Hippeis. 

I need hardly say that the comparison of Cato with Kleon applies only to 
domestic politics ; in the military courage and energy for which Cato is dis- 
tinguished, Kleon is utterly wanting. We are not entitled to ascribe to him 
anything like the superiority of knowledge and general intelligence which 
we find recorded of Cato. 

The expression of Cicero respecting Kleon — “turbulentum quidem civem, 
sed tamen eloquentem ” (Cicero, Brutus, 7) appears to be a translation of the 
epithets of Thucydides — fiiaibraTos — r<£ $77^ ir iQavdoraros (iii. 45). 
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inconsistent with a high sense of public duty. And Plutarch 
recounts an anecdote respecting Kleon, that on first beginning 
his political career, he called his friends together, and dissolved 
his intimacy with them, conceiving that private friendships 
would distract him from his paramount duty to the common- 
wealth. 1 

Moreover, the reputation of Kleon, as a frequent and un- 
measured accuser of others, may be explained partly by a 
passage of his enemy Aristophanes : a passage the more deserv- 
ing of confidence as a just representation of fact, since it 
appears in a comedy (the “ Frogs ”) represented (405 b.c.) 
fifteen years after the death of Kleon, and five years after that 
of Hyperbolus, when the poet had less motive for misrepre- 
sentations against either. In the “Frogs,” the scene is laid in 
Hades, whither the god Dionysus goes, in the attire of Herakles 
and along with his slave Xanthias, for the purpose of bringing 
up again to earth the deceased poet Euripides. Among the 
incidents, Xanthias in the attire which his master had worn, 
is represented as acting with violence and insult towards two 
hostesses of eating-houses ; consuming their substance, robbing 
them, refusing to pay when called upon, and even threatening 
their lives with a drawn sword. Upon which, the women, 
having no other redress left, announce their resolution of calling, 
the one upon her protector Kleon, the other on Hyperbolus, 
for the purpose of bringing the offender to justice before the 
dikastery. 2 This passage shows us (if inferences on comic 
evidence are to be held as admissible) that Kleon and Hyper- 
bolus became involved in accusations partly by helping poor 
persons, who had been wronged, to obtain justice before the 
dikastery. A rich man who had suffered injury might purchase 
of Antipho or some other rhetor, advice and aid as to the 
conduct of his complaint. But a poor man or woman would 
think themselves happy to obtain the gratuitous suggestion, 
and sometimes the auxiliary speech, of Kleon or Hyperbolus ; 

The remarks made too by Latin critics on the style and temper of Cato’s 
speeches, might almost seem to be a translation of the words of Thucydides 
about Kleon. Fronto said about Cato — * * Concionatur Cato infeste , Gracchus 
turbulente, Tullius copiose. Jam in judiciis scevit idem Cato, triumphat 
Cicero, tumultuatur Gracchus.” See Diibner’s edition of Meyer’s Oratorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta, p. 1 17 (Paris, 1837). 

1 Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Prsecep., p. 806. Compare two other passages 
in the same treatise, p. 805, where Plutarch speaks of the hirivoia Ka\ deivSrrj^ 
of Kleon ; and p. 812, where he says, with truth, that Kleon was not at all 
qualified to act as general in a campaign. 

2 Aristophan. Ran. 566-576. 
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who would thus extend their own popularity, by means very 
similar to those practised by the leading men in Rome . 1 

But besides lending aid to others, doubtless Kleon was often 
also a prosecutor, in his own name, of official delinquents, real 
or alleged. That some one should undertake this duty, was 
indispensable for the protection of the city ; otherwise the 
responsibility to which official persons were subjected after 
their term of office would have been merely nominal : and we 
have proof enough that the general public morality of these 
official persons, acting individually, was by no means high. 
But the duty was at the same time one which most persons 
would and did shun. The prosecutor, while obnoxious to 
general dislike, gained nothing even by the most complete 
success ; and if he failed so much as not to procure a minority 
of votes among the dikasts, equal to one-fifth of the numbers 
present, he was condemned to pay a fine of 1000 drachms. 
What was still more serious, he drew upon himself a formidable 
mass of private hatred, from the friends, partisans, and the 
political club, of the accused party — extremely menacing to his 
own future security and comfort, in a community like Athens. 
There was therefore little motive to accept, and great motive to 
decline, the task of prosecuting on public grounds. A prudent 
politician at Athens would undertake it occasionally, and against 
special rivals ; but he would carefully guard himself against the 
reputation of doing it frequently or by inclination — and the 
orators constantly do so guard themselves, in those speeches 
which yet remain. 

It is this reputation which Thucydides fastens upon Kleon, 
and which, like Cato the censor at Rome, he probably merited; 
from native acrimony of temper, from a powerful talent for 
invective, and from his position both inferior and hostile to the 
Athenian knights or aristocracy, who overshadowed him by 
their family importance. But in what proportion of cases his 
accusations were just or calumnious — the real question upon 
which a candid judgement turns — we have no means of deciding 
either in his case or in that of Cato. “ To lash the wicked 
(observes Aristophanes himself 2 ) is not only no blame, but is 

1 Here again we find Cato the elder represented as constantly in the 
forum at Rome, lending aid of this kind and espousing the cause of others 
who had grounds of complaint (Plutarch, Cato, c. 3), rrpeat fxkv els a.yoph.v 
fiadtfai Kal TiaplcTTarai rois Seo/ueyois — tovs (jl\v davfxaarras Kal <pt\ovs 4 ktuto 
5 iei r u>u ^WTjyopico v, &c. 

2 Aristophan. Equit. 1 27 1 — 

AotSoprjaai tou? irOKrjpv?, ovSey ear* eiri^Bovov, 

’AAAa Tifiyj rot<n XP770TCK?, Saris ev \oy:£eTau. 
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even a matter of honour to the good.” It has not been common 
to allow to Kleon the benefit of this observation, though he is 
much more entitled to it than Aristophanes. For the attacks 
of a poetical libeller admit neither of defence nor retaliation ; 
whereas a prosecutor before the dikastery found his opponent 
prepared to reply or even to retort — and was obliged to specify 
his charge, as well as to furnish proof of it — so that there was 
a fair chance for the innocent man not to be confounded with 
the guilty. 

The quarrel of Kleon with Aristophanes is said to have arisen 
out of an accusation which he brought against that poet 1 in the 
senate of Five Hundred, on the subject of his second comedy, 
the “ Babylonians,” exhibited b.c. 426, at the festival of the 
urban Dionysia in the month of March. At that season many 
strangers were present at Athens ; especially many visitors and 
deputies from the subject-allies, who were bringing their annual 
tribute. And as the “ Babylonians ” (now lost), like so many 
other productions of Aristophanes, was full of slashing ridicule 
not only against individual citizens, but against the functionaries 
and institutions of the city 2 — Kleon instituted a complaint 
against it in the senate, as an exposure dangerous to the public 
security before strangers and allies. We have to recollect that 
Athens was then in the midst of an embarrassing war — that the 
fidelity of her subject-allies was much doubted — that Lesbos, 
the greatest of her allies, had been reconquered only in the 
preceding year, after a revolt both troublesome and perilous to 
the Athenians. Under such circumstances, Kleon might see 
plausible reason for thinking that a political comedy of the 
Aristophanic vein and talent tended to degrade the city in the 
eyes of strangers, even granting that it was innocuous when 
confined to the citizens themselves. The poet complains 3 that 
Kleon summoned him before the senate, with terrible threats 
and calumny : but it does not appear that any penalty was 
inflicted. Nor indeed had the senate competence to find him 
guilty or punish him, except to the extent of a small fine. 

1 It appears that the complaint was made ostensibly against Kallistratus, 
in whose name the poet brought out the “ Babylonians” (Schol. ad Arist. 
Vesp. 1284), and who was of course the responsible party — though the real 
author was doubtless perfectly well known. The “ Knights” was the first 
play brought out by the poet in his own name. 

2 See Acharn. 377, with the Scholia, and the annnvm — l -* ~ c 

Aristophanes. 

Both Meineke (Aristoph. Frag 
(Commentat. de Aristoph. Vita 
“ Babylonians but there is nc 

3 Aristoph. Acharn. 355-475. 
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They could only bring him to trial before the dikastery, which 
in this case plainly was not done. He himself however seems 
to have felt the justice of the warning : for we find that three out 
of his four next following plays, before the peace of Nikias (the 
“ Acharnians,” the “Knights,” and the “Wasps”), were repre- 
sented at the Lenaean festival , 1 in the month of January, a season 
when no strangers nor allies were present. Kleon was doubtless 
much incensed with the play of the “Knights,” and seems to have 
annoyed the poet either by bringing an indictment against him 
for exercising freeman’s rights without being duly qualified 
(since none but citizens were allowed to appear and act in the 
dramatic exhibitions), or by some other means which are not 
clearly explained. We cannot make out in what way the poet 
met him, though it appears that finding less public sympathy 
than he thought himself entitled to, he made an apology without 
intending to be bound by it . 2 Certain it is, that his remaining 
plays subsequent to the “Knights,” though containing some few 
bitter jests against Kleon, manifest no second deliberate plan 
of attack against him. 

1 See the arguments prefixed to these three plays ; and Acharn. 475 ; 
Equit. 881. 

It is not known whether the first comedy entitled the “ Clouds ” (repre- 
sented in the earlier part of B.c. 423, a year after the “Knights,” and a year 
before the “ Wasps ”) appeared at the Lenaean festival of January, or at the 
urban Dionysia in March. It was unsuccessful, and the poet partially 
altered it with a view to a second representation. If it be true that this 
second representation took place during the year immediately following 
(b.c. 422 : see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici ad ann. 422), it must have 
been at the urban Dionysia in March, just at the time when the truce for 
one year was coming to a close ; for the “ Wasps ” was represented in that 
year at the Lenaean festival, and the same poet would hardly be likely to 
bring out two plays. The inference which Ranke draws from Nubes 310, 
that it was represented at the Dionysia, is not however very conclusive 
{Ranke, Commentat. de Aristoph. Vit&, p. dcxxi, prefixed to his edition of 
the Plutus). 

2 See the obscure passage, Vespae 1285 seq. ; Aristoph. Vita Anonymi, 
p. xiii. ed. Bekker ; Demosthen. cont. Meid. p. 532. 

It appears that Aristophanes was of ASginetan parentage (Acharn. 629) ; 
so that the y pa<p)) ^evlas (indictment for undue assumption of the rights of an 
Athenian citizen) was founded upon a real fact. Between the time of the 
conquest of Angina by Athens, and the expulsion of the native inhabitants 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian war (an interval of about twenty 
years), probably no inconsiderable number of A^ginetans became inter- 
mingled or intermarried with Athenian citizens. Especially men of poeti- 
cal talent in the subject-cities would find it their interest to repair to 
Athens : Ion came from Chios, and Achaeus from Eretria ; both tragic 
composers. 

The comic author Eupolis seems also to have directed some taunts 
-against the foreign origin of Aristophanes — if Meineke is correct in his 
interpretation of a passage (Historia Comicor. Graec. i. p. 111). 
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The battle of Amphipolis removed at once the two most pro- 
nounced individual opponents of peace, Kleon and Brasidas. 
Athens too was more than ever discouraged and averse to 
prolonged fighting ; for the number of hoplites slain at Amphi- 
polis doubtless filled the city with mourning, besides the 
unparalleled disgrace now tarnishing Athenian soldiership. 
The peace-party under the auspices of Nikias and Laches, 
relieved at once from the internal opposition of Kleon, as 
well as from the foreign enterprise of Brasidas, were enabled to 
resume their negotiations with Sparta in a spirit promising 
success. King Pleistoanax, and the Spartan ephors of the year, 
were on their side equally bent on terminating the war, and the 
deputies of all the allies were convoked at Sparta for discussion 
with the envoys of Athens. Such discussion was continued 
during the whole autumn and winter after the battle of Amphi- 
polis, without any actual hostilities on either side. At first the 
pretensions advanced were found very conflicting ; but at length, 
after several debates, it was agreed to treat upon the basis of 
each party surrendering what had been acquired by war. The 
Athenians insisted at first on the restoration of Platoea; but the 
Thebans replied that Platsea was theirs neither by force nor by 
treason — but by voluntary capitulation and surrender of the 
inhabitants. This distinction seems to our ideas somewhat 
remarkable, since the capitulation of a besieged town is not less 
the result of force than capture by storm. But it was adopted 
in the present treaty ; and under it the Athenians, while fore- 
going their demand of Plataea, were enabled to retain Nisaea, 
which they had acquired from the Megarians, and Anaktorium 
and Sollium 1 which they had taken from Codnth. To ensure 
accommodating temper on the part of Athens, the Spartans 
held out the threat of invading Attica in the spring, and of 
establishing a permanent fortification in the territory : and they 
even sent round proclamation to their allies, enjoining all the 
details requisite for this step. Since Attica had now been 
exempt from invasion for three years, the Athenians were 
probably not insensible to this threat of renewal under a 
permanent form. 

At the beginning of spring — about the end of March, 421 
b.c. — shortly after the urban Dionysiaat Athens — the important 

1 Thucyd. v. 17-30. The statement in cap. 30 seems to show that this 
was the ground on which the Athenians were allowed to retain Sollium and 
Anaktonum. For if their retention of these two places had been distinctly 
and in terms at variance with the treaty, the Corinthians would doubtless 
have chosen this fact as the ostensible ground of their complaint : whereas 
they preferred to have recourse to a np6<rx r )l JLa or sham-plea. 
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treaty was concluded for the term of fifty years. The following 
were its principal conditions : — 

1. All shall have full liberty to visit all the public temples of 
Greece — for purposes of private sacrifice, consultation of oracle, 
or visit to the festivals. Every man shall be undisturbed both 
in going and coming. — [The value of this article will be felt 
when we recollect that the Athenians and their allies had been 
unable to visit either the Olympic or the Pythian festival since 
the beginning of the war.] 

2. The Delphians shall enjoy full autonomy and mastery of 
their temple and their territory. — [This article was intended to 
exclude the ancient claim of the Phokian confederacy to the 
management of the temple ; a claim which the Athenians had 
once supported, before the Thirty years’ truce : but they had 
now little interest in the matter, since the Phokians were in the 
ranks of their enemies.] 

3. There shall be peace for fifty years between Athens and 
Sparta with their respective allies, with abstinence from mischief 
either overt or fraudulent, by land as well as by sea. 

4. Neither party shall invade for purposes of mischief the 
territory of the other — not by any artifice or under any pretence. 

Should any subject of difference arise, it shall be settled by 
equitable means, and by oaths tendered and taken, in form to 
be hereafter agreed on. 

5. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore Arnphi- 
polis to the Athenians. 

They shall further relinquish to the Athenians Argilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skdlus, Olynthus, and Spartolus. But 
these cities shall remain autonomous, on condition of paying 
tribute to Athens according to the assessment of Aristeides. 
Any citizen of these cities (Amphipolis as well as the others) 
who may choose to quit them shall be at liberty to do so, and to 
carry away his property. Nor shall the cities be counted here- 
after either as allies of Athens or of Sparta, unless Athens shall 
induce them by amicable persuasions to become her allies, 
which she is at liberty to do if she can. 

The inhabitants of Mekyberna, Sane, and Singe, shall dwell 
independently in their respective cities, just as much as the 
Olynthians and Akanthians. — [These were towns which adhered 
to Athens and were still numbered as her allies ; though they 
were near enough to be molested by Olynthus 1 and Akanthus, 
against which this clause was intended to ensure them.] 

1 Compare v. 39 with v. 18, which seems to me to refute the explanation 
suggested by Dr. Arnold, and adopted by Poppo. 
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The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore Panaktum 
to the Athenians. 

6. The Athenians shall restore to Sparta Koryphasium, 
Kythera, Methdne, Pteleum, Atalant& — with all the captives in 
their hands from Sparta or her allies. They shall further release 
all Spartans or allies of Sparta now blocked up in Skione. 

7. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall give back all the 
captives in their hands, from Athens or her allies. 

8. Respecting Skione, Torone, Sermylus, or any other town 
in the possession of Athens — the Athenians may take their own 
measures. 

9. Oaths shall be exchanged between the contracting parties 
according to the solemnities held most binding in each city 
respectively, and in the following words — “ I will adhere to this 
convention and truce sincerely and without frayd.” The oaths 
shall be annually renewed, and the terms of peace shall be in- 
scribed on columns at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus, as 
well as at Sparta and Athens. 

10. Should any matter have been forgotten in the present 
convention, the Athenians and Lacedemonians may alter it by 
mutual understanding and consent, without being held to violate 
their oaths. 

These oaths were accordingly exchanged. They were taken 
by seventeen principal Athenians, and as many Spartans, on 
behalf of their respective countries — on the 26th day of the 
month Artemisius at Sparta, and on the 24th day of Elaphe- 
bolion at Athens, immediately after the urban Dionysia ; Plei- 
stolas being Ephor eponymus at Sparta, and Alkseus Archon 

The use of the word h.iroliSvTwv in regard to the restoration of Amphi- 
polis to Athens — and of the word irapitoaav in regard to the relinquish- 
ment of the other cities — deserves notice. Those who drew up the treaty, 
which is worded in a very confused way, seem to have intended that the 
word Trapetioo-av should apply both to Amphipolis and the other cities — 
but that the word ano^vroov should apply exclusively to Amphipolis. 
The word Trapidoaav is applicable also to the restoration of Amphipolis — 
for that which is restored is of course delivered up. But it is remarkable 
that this word 7ro pltiovav does not properly apply to the other cities ; 
for they were not delivered up to Athens — they were only relinquished , as 
the clauses immediately following further explain. Perhaps there is a 
little Athenian pride in the use of the word — first to intimate indirectly 
that the Lacedaemonians were to deliver up various cities to Athens — then 
to add words afterwards, which show that the cities were only to be 
relinquished — not surrendered to Athens. 

The provision for guaranteeing liberty of retirement and carrying away 
of property, was intended chiefly for the Amphipolitans, who would 
naturally desire to emigrate, if the town had been actually restored to 
Athens. 
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eponymus at Athens. Among the Lacedaemonians swearing 
are included the two kings, Agis and Pleistoanax — the Ephor 
Pleistolas (and perhaps other ephors, but this we do not know) 
— and Tellis, the father of Brasidas. Among the Athenians 
sworn are comprised Nikias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, and 
Demosthenes . 1 

Such was the peace (commonly known by the name of the 
peace of Nikias) concluded in the beginning of the eleventh 
spring of the war, which had just lasted ten full years. Its 
conditions being put to the vote at Sparta in the assembly 
of deputies from the Lacedaemonian allies, the majority 
accepted them; which, according to the condition adopted 
and sworn to by every member of the confederacy , 2 made it 
binding upon all. There was indeed a special reserve allowed 
to any particular state in case of religious scruple, arising out of 
the fear of offending some of their gods or heroes. Saving this 
reserve, the peace had been formally acceded to by the decision 
of the confederates. But it soon appeared how little the vote 
of the majority was worth, even though enforced by the strong 
pressure of Lacedaemon herself — when the more powerful 
members were among the dissentient minority. The Boeotians, 
Megarians, and Corinthians all refused to accept it. 

The Corinthians were displeased because they did not recover 
Sollium and Anaktorium ; the Megarians, because they did not 
regain Nisaea; the Boeotians, because they were required to 
surrender Panaktum. In spite of the urgent solicitations of 
Sparta, the deputies of all these powerful states not only 
denounced the peace as unjust, and voted against it in the 
general assembly of allies — but refused to accept it when the 
vote was carried, and went home to their respective cities for 
instructions . 3 

Such were the conditions, and such the accompanying 
circumstances, of the peace of Nikias, which terminated, or 
professed to terminate, the great Peloponnesian War, after a 
duration of ten years. Its consequences and fruits — in many 
respects such as were not anticipated by either of the concluding 
parties — will be seen in the following chapters. 

1 Thucyd. v. 19. 

2 Thucyd. v. 17-30. Trapa^ffejdai re tyatrav (the Lacedaemonians said) 
avrovs (the Corinthians) robs tipKOvs k<x\ ^$77 atii/ceiy tin oh tiexoyrai rhs 
'A dt\voXwv (Tiroytids, e\pT)p.evoy ttbpiov elyai ti r 1 ky t6 irKridos rwv (vfiudxvy 
\j/7]<pl(T7)Taij t)y fxi} n dewy % rjpdowy K(o\v t ua 

s Thucyd. v. 22. 
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CHAPTER LV 

FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL OF 
OLYMPIAD 90 

My last chapter terminated with the peace called the Peace 
of Nikias, concluded in March 421 b.c. — between Athens and 
the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace — negotiated during the autumn and winter suc- 
ceeding the defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis, wherein 
both Kleon and Brasidas were slain — resulted partly from the 
extraordinary anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
who had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from the discourage- 
ment of the Athenians, leading them to listen to the peace 
party who acted with Nikias. The general principle adopted 
for the peace was, the restitution by both parties of what had 
been acquired by war — yet excluding such places as had been 
surrendered by capitulation : according to which reserve, the 
Athenians, while prevented from recovering Platsea, continued 
to hold Nisaea, the harbour of Megara. The Lacedaemonians 
engaged to restore Amphipolis to Athens, and to relinquish 
their connexion with the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace — 
that is, Argilus, Stageirus, Akanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, and 
Spartolus. These six cities, however, were not to be enrolled 
as allies of Athens unless they chose voluntarily to become so 
— but only to pay regularly to Athens the tribute originally 
assessed by Aristeides, as a sort of recompense for the pro- 
tection of the Aegean sea against private war or piracy. Any 
inhabitant of Amphipolis or the other cities, who chose to 
leave them, was at liberty to do so and to carry away his pro- 
perty. Further, the Lacedaemonians covenanted to restore 
Panaktum to Athens, together with all the Athenian prisoners 
in their possession. As to Skione, Torone, and Sermylus, the 
Athenians were declared free to take their own measures. On 
their part, they engaged to release all captives in their hands, 
either of Sparta or her allies ; to restore Pylus, Kythera, 
Methdne, Pteleon, and Atalante ; and to liberate all the 
Peloponnesian or Brasidean soldiers now under blockade in 
Skione. 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all Greeks 
should have free access to the sacred Pan-Hellenic festivals, 
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either by land or sea ; and that the autonomy of the Delphian 
temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future from all 
injury to each other, and to settle by amicable decision any 
dispute which might arise . 1 

Lastly, it was provided that if any matter should afterwards 
occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians might by mutual consent amend the treaty as 
they thought fit. So prepared, the oaths were interchanged 
between seventeen principal Athenians and as many principal 
Lacedaemonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace — and 
ratified as it had been by the vote of a majority among her 
confederates — still there was a powerful minority who not only 
refused their assent, but strenuously protested against its con- 
ditions. The Corinthians were discontented because they did 
not receive back Sollium and Anaktorium ; the Megarians, 
because they did not regain Nisaea; the Boeotians, because 
Panaktum was to be restored to Athens ; the Eleians also, on 
some other ground which we do not distinctly know. All 
of them moreover took common offence at the article which 
provided that Athens and Sparta might by mutual consent, and 
without consulting the allies, amend the treaty in any way that 
they thought proper . 2 Though the peace was sworn, there- 
fore, the most powerful members of the Spartan confederacy 
remained all recusant. 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, how- 
ever, that having obtained the favourable vote of the majority, 
they resolved to carry the peace through, even at the risk of 
breaking up the confederacy. Besides the earnest desire of 
recovering their captives from the Athenians, they were further 
alarmed by the fact that their truce for thirty years concluded 
with Argos was just now expiring. They had indeed made 
application to Argos for renewing it, through Lichas the Spartan 
proxenus of that city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border territory of 
Kynuria should be ceded to them : there was reason to fear 
therefore that this new and powerful force might be thrown 
into the scale of Athens, if war were allowed to continue . 3 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn, than the 
Spartans proceeded to execute its provisions. Lots being 
drawn to determine whether Sparta or Athens should be the 

1 Thucyd. v. 17-29. 2 Thucyd. v. 18. 

8 Thucyd. v. 14, 22, 76. 
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first to make the cessions required, the Athenians drew the 
favourable lot : — an advantage so very great, under the circum- 
stances, that Theophrastus affirmed Nikias to have gained the 
point by bribery. There is no ground for believing such 
alleged bribery ; the rather, as we shall presently find Nikias 
gratuitously throwing away most of the benefit which the lucky 
lot conferred . 1 

The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith releasing 
all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and despatching 
Ischagoras with two others to Amphipolis and the Thracian 
towns. These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace 
as well as to enforce its observance upon the Thracian towns, 
and especially to command Klearidas, the Spartan commander 
in Amphipolis, that he should surrender the town to the Athe- 
nians. But on arriving in Thrace, Ischagoras met with nothing 
but unanimous opposition : and so energetic were the remon- 
strances of the Chalkidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, 
that even Klearidas refused obedience to his own government, 
pretending that he was not strong enough to surrender the place 
against the resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely 
baffled, the envoys returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas thought 
it prudent to accompany them, partly to explain his own conduct, 
partly in hopes of being able to procure some modification of 
the terms. But he found this impossible. He was sent back 
to Amphipolis with peremptory orders to surrender the place 
to the Athenians, if it could possibly be done ; if that should 
prove beyond his force, then to come away, and bring home 
every Peloponnesian soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the 
surrender was really impracticable to a force no greater than 
that which Klearidas commanded, since the reluctance of the 
population was doubtless obstinate. At any rate, he repre- 
sented it to be impracticable : the troops accordingly came 
home, but the Athenians still remained excluded from Amphi- 
polis, and all the stipulations of the peace respecting the 
Thracian towns remained unperformed. Nor was this all. 
The envoys from the recusant minority (Corinthians and others), 
after having gone home for instructions, had now come back 
to Sparta with increased repugnance and protest against the 
injustice of the peace, so that all the efforts of the Spartans to 
bring them to compliance were fruitless . 2 

The Spartans were now in serious embarrassment. Not 
having executed their portion of the treaty, they could not 
demand that Athens should execute hers : and they were 
1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. a Thucyd. v. 21, 22. 
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threatened with the double misfortune of forfeiting the con- 
fidence of their allies without acquiring any of the advantages 
of the treaty. In this dilemma they determined to enter into 
closer relations, and separate relations, with Athens, at all 
hazard of offending their allies. Of the enmity of Argos, 
if unaided by Athens, they had little apprehension ; while the 
moment was now favourable for alliance with Athens, from the 
decided pacific tendencies reigning on both sides, as well as 
from the known philo-Laconian sentiment of the leaders Nikias 
and Laches. The Athenian envoys had remained at Sparta 
ever since the swearing of the peace — awaiting the fulfilment 
of the conditions; Nikias or Laches, one or both, being very 
probably among them. When they saw that Sparta was unable 
to fulfil her bond, so that the treaty seemed likely to be 
cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and perhaps may 
even have suggested, the idea of a separate alliance between 
Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for covering the 
deficiency; promising that under that alliance the Spartan 
captives should be restored. Accordingly a treaty was con- 
cluded between the two, for fifty years — not merely of peace, 
but of defensive alliance. Each party pledged itself to assist in 
repelling any invaders of the territory of the other, to treat 
them as enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without 
the consent of the other. This was the single provision of the 
alliance, — with one addition, however, of no mean importance, 
for the security of Lacedaemon. The Athenians engaged to 
lend their best and most energetic aid in putting down any 
rising of the Helots which might occur in Laconia. Such 
a provision indicates powerfully the uneasiness felt by the 
Lacedaemonians respecting their serf-population. But at the 
present moment it was of peculiar value to them, since it 
bound the Athenians to restrain, if not to withdraw, the Messe- 
nian garrison of Pylus, planted there by themselves for the 
express purpose of provoking the Helots to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took no long 
time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily after the 
return of the envoys from Amphipolis — probably not more than 
a month or two after the former peace. It was sworn to by the 
same individuals on both sides ; with similar declaration that 
the oath should be annually renewed, — and also with similar 
proviso that Sparta and Athens might by mutual consent either 
enlarge or contract the terms, without violating the oath . 1 

1 Thucyd. v. 23. The treaty of alliance seems to have been drawn up at 
Sparta, and approved or concerted with the Athenian envoys ; then sent to 
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Moreover the treaty was directed to be inscribed on two 
columns ; one to be set up in the temple of Apollo at Amyklse, 
the other in the temple of Athene in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was something 
not specified in its provisions, but understood, we may be well 
assured, between the Spartan Ephors and Nikias at the time 
when it was concluded. All the Spartan captives at Athens 
were forthwith restored . 1 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific and 
acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, as well as the 
strong philo-Laconian inclinations of her leading men, (at this 
moment Alkibiades was competing with Nikias for the favour 
of Sparta, as will be stated presently,) than the terms of this 
alliance, which bound Athens to assist in keeping down the 
Helots — and the still more important after-proceeding, of re- 
storing the Spartan captives. Athens thus parted irrevocably 
with her best card, and promised to renounce her second best 
— without obtaining the smallest equivalent beyond what was 
contained in the oath of Sparta to become her ally. For the 
last three years and a half, ever since the capture of Sphakteria, 
the possession of these captives had placed her in a position of 
decided advantage in regard to her chief enemy — advantage, 
however, which had to a certain extent been countervailed by 
subsequent losses. This state of things was fairly enough 
represented by the treaty of peace deliberately discussed during 
the winter, and sworn to at the commencement of spring ; 
whereby a string of concessions, reciprocal and balancing, had 
been imposed on both parties. Moreover, Athens had been 
lucky enough in drawing lots to find herself enabled to wait for 
the actual fulfilment of such concessions by the Spartans, 
before she consummated her own. Now the Spartans had not 
as yet realised any one of their promised concessions : nay 
more — in trying to do so, they had displayed such a want either 
of power or of will, as made it plain, that nothing short of the 
most stringent necessity would convert their promises into 
realities. Yet under these marked indications, Nikias per- 
suades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty which 
practically annuls the first, and which ensures to the Spartans 

Athens, and there adopted by the people ; then sworn to on both sides. 
The interval between this second treaty and the first (ov noWy varepov, 
v. 24) may have been more than a month ; for it comprised the visit of the 
Lacedaemonian envoys to Amphipolis and the other towns of Thrace — the 
manifestation of resistance in those towns, and the return of Klearidas to 
Sparta to give an account of his conduct. • 

1 Thucyd. v. 24. 
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gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with little or none 
of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of Sparta could 
hardly be said to count as a consideration : for such alliance 
was at this moment (under the uncertain relations with Argos) 
not less valuable to Sparta herself than to Athens. There can 
be little doubt that if the game of Athens had now been played 
with prudence, she might have recovered Amphipolis in 
exchange for the captives : for the inability of Klearidas to 
make over the place, even if we grant it to have been a real 
fact and not merely simulated, might have been removed by 
decisive co-operation on the part of Sparta with an Athenian 
armament sent to occupy the place. In fact, that which 
Athens was now induced to grant was precisely the original 
proposition transmitted to her by the Lacedaemonians four 
years before, when the hoplites were first enclosed in 
Sphakteria, but before the actual capture. They then tendered 
no equivalent, but merely said, through their envoys, “Give us 
the men in the island, and accept, in exchange, peace, together 
with our alliance .” 1 At that moment there were some plausible 
reasons in favour of granting the proposition : but even then, 
the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and powerful, 
when he contended that Athens was entitled to make a better 
bargain. But now, there were no reasons in its favour, and a 
strong concurrence of reasons against it. Alliance with the 
Spartans was of no great value to Athens : peace was of 
material importance to her— but peace had been already sworn 
to on both sides, after deliberate discussion, and required now 
only to be carried into execution. That equal reciprocity of 
concession, which presented the best chance of permanent 
result, had been agreed on ; and fortune had procured for her 
the privilege of receiving the purchase-money before she handed 
over the goods. Why renounce so advantageous a position, 
accepting in exchange a hollow and barren alliance, under the 
obligation of handing over her most precious merchandise 
upon credit — and upon credit as delusive in promise as it 
afterwards proved unproductive in reality ? The alliance in 
fact prevented the peace from being fulfilled : it became (as 
Thucydides himself 2 admits) no peace, but a simple suspension 
of direct hostilities. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 19. AaKeBaifxSpioi Be vfids irpoKaAovprai is amopSas iccil 
BidAvffiP iroXe/xov, SiBdpres p.ev eiprjprjp kcl\ ^v/ifiaxto-P teal &.Wt)v <pi\iav 
ieoXXl)V teal 0 iK€t 6 T 7 jTa is dWyAovs vtt apx*iv, aprairovvres Be robs itt rijs 
t/rjerov dpSpas. 

2 Thucyd. v. 26. ouk cIkBs op elpd)vr)p avrtyp Kpidrjpai , &c. 
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Thucydides states on more than one occasion, — and it was 
the sentiment of Nikias himself, — that at the moment of 
concluding the peace which bears his name, the position of 
Sparta was one of disadvantage and dishonour in reference to 
Athens . 1 He alludes chiefly to the captives in the hands of 
the latter — for as to other matters, the defeats of Delium and 
Amphipolis, with the serious losses in Thrace, would more than 
countervail the acquisitions of Nisaea, Pylus, Kythera, and 
Methone. Yet so inconsiderate and short-sighted were the 
philo-Laconian leanings of Nikias and the men who now 
commanded confidence at Athens, that they threw away this 
advantage — suffered Athens to be cheated of all those hopes 
which they had themselves held out as the inducement for 
peace — and nevertheless yielded gratuitously to Sparta all the 
main points which she desired. Most certainly, there was 
never any public recommendation of Kleon (as far as our 
information goes) so ruinously impolitic as this alliance with 
Sparta and surrender of the captives, wherein both Nikias and 
Alkibiades concurred. Probably the Spartan Ephors amused 
Nikias, and he amused the Athenian assembly, with falla- 
cious assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under alleged 
peremptory orders given to lvlearidas. And now that the 
vehement leather-dresser, with his criminative eloquence, had 
passed away, — replaced only by an inferior successor, the lamp- 
maker 2 Hyperbolus — and leaving the Athenian public under 
the undisputed guidance of citizens eminent for birth and 
station, descended from gods and heroes — there remained 
no one to expose effectively the futility of such assurances, or 
to enforce the lesson of simple and obvious prudence — “ Wait, 
as you are entitled to wait, until the Spartans have performed 
the onerous part of their bargain, before you perform the 
onerous part of yours. Or if you choose to relax in regard 
to some of the concessions which they have sworn to make, at 
any rate stick to the capital point of all, and lay before them 
the peremptory alternative — Amphipolis in exchange for the 
captives.” 

The Athenians were not long in finding out how completely 
they had forfeited the advantage of their position, and their chief 

1 Thucyd. v. 28 . Kara yap rbv xp^ vov rovrov r f AaKebalpoov fidAurra 
8)} KUKcas tfKOvffe ica\ virepu>9(f>r) Sia ras £vp,(popas. — (N i«las) \4yoov iv v rep 
artyerepep Ka\<p (Athenian), iu be r<p ivcivcov anpenet (Lacedaemonian) rb v 
Tcbhefxov avafidWecrOai, &c. (v. 46). — O Is irpuroy pikv (to the Lacedaemonians) 
S<ct £vjj.(f)opu>v 7) £vfi@a(ris, &c. 

2 Aristophan. Pac. 665 -887. 
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means of enforcement, by giving up the captives ; which imparted 
a freedom of action to Sparta such as she had never enjoyed 
since the first blockade of Sphakteria. Yet it seems that under 
the present Ephors Sparta was not guilty of any deliberate oi 
positive act which could be called a breach of faith. She gave 
orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphipolis, if he could'; il 
not, to evacuate it, and bring the Peloponnesian troops home. 
Of course the place was not surrendered to the Athenians, but 
evacuated ; and she then considered that she had discharged 
her duty to Athens, as far as Amphipolis was concerned, 
though she had sworn to restore it, and her oath remained 
unperformed . 1 The other Thracian towns were equally deal 
to her persuasions, and equally obstinate in their hostility tc 
Athens. So also w r ere the Boeotians, Corinthians, Megarians, 
and Eleians : but the Boeotians, while refusing to become 
parties to the truce along with Sparta, concluded for themselves 
a separate convention or armistice with Athens, terminable at 
ten days’ notice on either side . 2 * * 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations oi 
peace and free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens 
and Peloponnesus were established — the discontent of the 
Athenians, and the remonstrances of their envoys at Sparta, 
soon became serious. The Lacedaemonians had sworn foi 
themselves and their allies — yet the most powerful among these 
allies, and those whose enmity was most important to Athens, 
continued still recusant. Neither Panaktum, nor the Athenian 
prisoners in Boeotia, were yet restored to Athens ; nor had the 
Thracian cities yet submitted to the peace. In reply to the 
remonstrances of the Athenian envoys, the Lacedaemonians 
affirmed that they had already surrendered all the Athenian 
prisoners in their own hands, and had withdrawn their troops 
from Thrace, which was (they said) all the intervention in 
their power, since they were not masters of Amphipolis, noi 
capable of constraining the Thracian cities against their will, 
As to the Boeotians and Corinthians, the Lacedaemonians weni 
so far as to profess readiness to take arms along with Athens , 5 
for the purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, anc 
even spoke about naming a day, after which these recusan 
states should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by SpartE 
and Athens. But their propositions were always confined tc 

1 Thucyd. v. 21-35. 2 Thucyd. v. 32. 

3 Thucyd. v. 35. Atyovres del & s fier' *Adr)valo)v tovtovs , t)v fii) 8e\t cat 

Koivri ayayKd(Tov<Tr XP^ V0VS 5e ir p otf 6 e vr 0 &vev l-vy ypa<f>7}5 f e; 

oTs XPV y fd? 4(ri6vras &.jx(poTCpois tt oAcjjlIovs elvai. 
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vague words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by any 
written or peremptory instrument. Nevertheless, so great was 
their confidence either in the sufficiency of these assurances, or 
in the facility of Nikias, that they ventured to require from 
Athens the surrender of Pylus — or at least the withdrawal of 
the Messenian garrison with the Helot deserters from that 
place — leaving in it none but native Athenian soldiers, until 
further progress should be made in the peace. But the feeling 
of the Athenians was now seriously altered, and they received 
this demand with marked coldness. None of the stipulations 
of the treaty in their favour had yet been performed — none 
even seemed in course of being performed ; so that they now 
began to suspect Sparta of dishonesty and deceit, and deeply 
regretted their inconsiderate surrender of the captives . 1 Their 
remonstrances at Sparta, often repeated during the course of 
the summer, produced no positive effect : nevertheless, they 
suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove the Messenians 
and Helots from Pylus to Kephallenia, replacing them by an 
Athenian garrison . 2 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain of 
Sparta. But the persons of whom they had still better reason 
to complain, were Nikias and their own philo-Laconian leaders ; 
who had first accepted from Sparta promises doubtful as to 
execution, and next — though favoured by the lot in regard to 
priority of cession, and thus acquiring proof that Sparta either 
would not or could not perform her promises — renounced all 
these advantages, and procured for Sparta almost gratuitously 
the only boon for which she seriously cared. The many critics 
on Grecian history who think no term too harsh for the 
demagogue Kleon, ought in fairness to contrast his political 
counsel with that of his rivals, and see which of the two 
betokens greater forethought in the management of the foreign 
relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost by the 
improvident watch of Thucydides and Eukles : it was now 
again lost by the improvident concession^ of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by the 
number of states which had refused the peace, and so 
greatly was the ascendency of Sparta for the time impaired, 

1 Thucyd. v. 35. rovrcov oZv dpwvres ol ’AOrjvaloi ovbev epyep yiyvSfxtvov, 
vtt€t6tt€vov t obs AaKebcu/xovlovs fj.7)$ev S'ikcuov Biavoe7<r6cu, Khttc obre Tlv\ou 
aTrairovvrow avroov ai reSiSocrav, aAAot /cal robs £k ri]S vycrov deo" fxu>- 
r as /a € r c fx 4 \ o v r 0 a7ro866to/c<^Te5, &c. 

2 Thucyd. v. 35. ttoWolkis /cal iroAK&v \ 6 ywv ysvop.iv<j)v 4 v r<p Oepei 

rovrepy &c. 
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that new combinations were now springing up in the peninsula. 
It has already been mentioned that the truce between Argos 
and Sparta was just now expiring : Argos therefore was free, 
with her old pretensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, 
backed by an undiminished fulness of wealth, power, and 
population. Having taken no direct part in the late exhausting 
war, she had even earned money by lending occasional aid on 
both sides ; 1 while her military force was just now further 
strengthened by a step of very considerable importance. She 
had recently set apart a body of a thousand select hoplites, 
composed of young men of wealth and station, to receive 
constant military training at the public expense, and to be 
enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from the 
other citizens . 2 To a democratical government like Argos such 
an institution was internally dangerous, and pregnant with 
mischief, which will be hereafter described. But at the present 
moment the democratical leaders of Argos seem to have 
thought only of the foreign relations of their city, now that her 
truce with Sparta was expiring, and that the disorganised state 
of the Spartan confederacy opened new chances to her ambition 
of regaining something like headship in Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies was 
now inducing them to turn their attention towards Argos as 
a new chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even before the 
peace, well knowing that she had separate interests from the 
confederacy, arising from desire to get back her captives. In 
the terms of peace, it seemed as if Sparta and Athens alone 

1 Thucyd. v. 28. Aristophan. Pac. 477, about the ^rgeians — bixoQev 

JULl(Tdo<f)OpOVUT€S &\(plTCl. 

He characterises the Argeians as anxious for this reason to prolong the 
war between Athens and Sparta. This passage, as well as the whole tenor 
of the play, affords ground for affirming that the Pax was represented 
during the winter immediately preceding the peace of Nikias — about four 
or five months after the battle of Amphipolis and the death of Kleon and 
Brasidas ; not two years later, as Mr. Clinton would place it, on the 
authority of a date in the play itself upon which he lays too great stress. 

a Thucyd. v. 67. ’Apyelw oi XiAiot Aoyades, ols tj tt 6 \is 4 k iroAAov 
&(XKr](TLV ruv is rbv irbXejxov §7)p.ocriq irapeix e. 

Diodorus (xii. 75) represents the first formation of this Thousand-regi- 
ment at Argos as having taken place just about this time, and I think he is 
here worthy of credit, so that I do not regard the expression of Thucydides 
4k woKAov as indicating a time more than two years prior to the battle of 
Mantineia. For Grecian military training, two years of constant practice 
would be a long time. It is not to be imagined that the Argeian demo- 
cracy would have incurred the expense and danger of keeping up this select 
regiment, during all the period of their long peace, just now coming to an 
end. 
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were regarded, the interests of the remaining allies, especially 
those in Thrace, being put out of sight. Moreover that article 
in the treaty of peace whereby it was provided that Athens 
and Sparta might by mutual consent add or strike out any 
article that they chose, without consulting the allies, excited 
general alarm, as if Sparta were meditating some treason in 
conjunction with Athens against the confederacy . 1 And the 
alarm, once roused, was still further aggravated by the separate 
treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which followed 
so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration of the 
Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian states at 
the unexpected combination of Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
strengthened in the case of each particular state by private 
interests of its own, first manifested itself openly through the 
Corinthians. On retiring from the conferences at Sparta — • 
where the recent alliance between the Athenians and Spartans 
had just been made known, and where the latter had vainly 
endeavoured to prevail upon their allies to accept the peace — 
the Corinthians went straight to Argos to communicate what 
had passed, and to solicit interference. They suggested to the 
leading men in that city, that it was now the duty of Argos to 
step forward as saviour of Peloponnesus, which the Lacedae- 
monians were openly betraying to the common enemy — and 
to invite for that purpose, into alliance for reciprocal defence, 
every autonomous Hellenic state which would bind itself to 
give and receive amicable satisfaction in all points of differ- 
ence. They affirmed that many cities, from hatred of Sparta, 
would gladly comply with such invitation ; especially if a board 
of commissioners in small number were named, with full 
powers to admit all suitable applicants ; so that, in case of 
rejection, there might at least be no exposure before the 
public assembly in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion 
— privately made by the Corinthians, who returned home 
immediately afterwards — was eagerly adopted both by leaders 
and people at Argos, as promising to realise their long-cherished 
pretensions to headship. Twelve commissioners were accord- 
ingly appointed, with power to admit any new allies whom 
they might think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. With 
either of those two cities no treaty was allowed without the 
formal sanction of the public assembly . 2 

1 Thucyd. v. 29. /Licra ’A O^valocv <r(pas fiov\covrat AaK€$ai/u.6vtot 

dovXaxraordcu : compare Diodorus, xii. 75. 

2 Thucyd. v. 28. 
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Meanwhile the Corinthians, though they had been the first 
to set the Argeians in motion, nevertheless thought it right, 
before enrolling themselves publicly in the new alliance, to 
invite a congress of Peloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. 
It was the Mantineians who made the first application to 
Argos under the notice just issued. And here we are admitted 
to a partial view of the relations among the secondary and 
interior states of Peloponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, being 
conterminous as well as the two most considerable states in 
Arcadia, were in perpetual rivalry, which had shown itself, 
only a year and a half before, in a bloody, but indecisive 
battle . 1 Tegea, situated on the frontiers of Laconia and 
oligarchically governed, was tenaciously attached to Sparta ; 
while for that very reason, as well as from the democratical 
character of her government, Mantineia was less so — though 
she was still enrolled in, and acted as a member of, the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. She had recently conquered for 
herself 2 a little empire in her own neighbourhood, composed 
of village districts in Arcadia, reckoned as her subject-allies, 
and comrades in her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This 
conquest had been made even during the continuance of the 
war with Athens — a period when the lesser states of Pelopon- 
nesus generally, and even subject-states as against their own 
imperial states, were under the guarantee of the confederacy, 
to which they were required to render their unpaid service 
against the common enemy — so that she was apprehensive of 
Lacedaemonian interference at the request and for the emanci- 
pation of these subjects, who lay moreover near to the borders 
of Laconia. Such interference w r ould probably have been 
invoked earlier ; only that Sparta had been under pressing 
embarrassments — and further, had assembled no general 
muster of the confederacy against Athens — ever since the 
disaster in Sphakteria. But now she had her hands free, 
together with a good pretext as well as motive for interference. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and 
prevent any of them from being mediatised or grouped into 
aggregations under the ascendency of the greater, had been 
the general policy of Sparta, — especially since her own influ- 

1 Thucyd. iv. 134. 

2 Thucyd. v. 29. Tots yhp Mavripcvcri pepos n rr\$ ’Ap/cadlas tcarc- 

(TTpO/KTO VTTTjKOOP, €Tl TOV 7 rpbs ’A01) VCllovS TToX^/ULOV OPTOS, KCl\ 4p6fll£oP OV 

i r€piS\j/€(r0ai o"<f>as robs AatceSai/uiovlovs &px*w, 4 tt€l'5^} /cal (rxoA^P % yov . 

As to the way in which the agreement of the members of the confederacy 
modified the relations between subordinate and imperial states, see further 
on, pages 76 and 77, in the case of Elis and Lepreum. 
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ence as general leader was increased by ensuring to every 
lesser state a substantive vote at the meetings of the con- 
federacy . 1 Moreover the rivalry of Tegea would probably 
operate here as an auxiliary motive against Mantineia. Under 
such apprehensions, the Mantineians hastened to court the 
alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they enjoyed the 
additional sympathy of a common democracy. Such revolt 
from Sparta 2 (for so it was considered) excited great sensation 
throughout Peloponnesus, together with considerable dispo- 
sition, amidst the discontent then prevalent, to follow the 
example. 

In particular, it contributed much to enhance the importance 
of the congress at Corinth ; whither the Lacedaemonians 
thought it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the 
intrigues going on against them. Their envoy addressed to 
the Corinthians strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach, 
for the leading part which they had taken in stirring up dis- 
sension among the old confederates, and organising a new 
confederacy under the presidency of Argos. “ They (the 
Corinthians) were thus aggravating the original guilt and 
perjury which they had committed by setting at nought the 
formal vote of a majority of the confederacy, and refusing to 
accept the peace — for it was the sworn and fundamental 
maxim of the confederacy, that the decision of the majority 
should be binding on all, except in such cases as involved 
some offence to Gods or Heroes.” Encouraged by the pres- 
ence of many sympathising deputies — Boeotian, Megarian, 
Chalkidian from Thrace , 3 &c., — the Corinthians replied with 
firmness. But they did not think it good policy to proclaim 
their real ground for rejecting the peace — viz. that it had 
not procured for themselves the restoration of Sollium and 
Anaktorium ; since, first, this was a question in which their 
allies present had no interest — next, it did not furnish any 
valid excuse for their resistance to the vote of the majority. 
Accordingly, they took their stand upon a pretence at once 
generous and religious — upon that reserve for religious scruples, 
which the Lacedaemonian envoy had himself admitted, and 

1 Thucyd. i. 125. 

2 Thucyd. v. 29. ’ Att 0 cr r dvr 00 v 5 c t&v Ma vr iv 4 o)v t Kal i) dAArf 
TlcAo'irdvvrjo’os is Bpovv KaOlararo &s Kal a<picrt ttoi7]t4ov rovro, vofxl^ovres 
nAiov T 6 rt eiSdras fieraarr^vat avrovs Kal rovs AaKeSai/uov'iovs djxa 5 1 opyijs 
$X ovr€S > &c. 

3 Thucyd. v. 30. K oplvdtot 5 c rcapdvroov ccplcri ra>v dcrot ov 8* 

avrol i8e£avro ras (nrovSas (7r ape/caAecra^ 5 e avrovs avrol Trpdrepov), avriAsyov 
r 01 s AaKtdaipLoviots, t jue^ i]8 ikovvto, ov drjAovyr e s iKpvs, &c. 
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which of course was to be construed by each member with 
reference to his own pious feeling. “It was a religious 
impediment (the Corinthians contended) which prevented us 
from acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstanding the 
vote of the majority ; for we had previously exchanged oaths, 
ourselves apart from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians of 
Thrace at the time when they revolted from Athens ; and we 
should have infringed those separate oaths, had we accepted a 
treaty of peace in which these Chalkidians were abandoned. 
As for alliance with Argos, we consider ourselves free to adopt 
any resolution which we may deem suitable, after consultation 
with our friends here present. 5 ’ With this unsatisfactory 
answer the Lacedaemonian envoys were compelled to return 
home. Yet some Argeian envoys, who were also present in 
the assembly for the purpose of urging the Corinthians to 
realise forthwith the hopes of alliance which they had held 
out to Argos, were still unable on their side to obtain a 
decided affirmative — being requested to come again at the 
next conference . 1 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the idea 
of the new Argeian confederacy and compromised Argos in 
an open proclamation, yet they now hesitated about the 
execution of their own scheme. They were restrained in 
part, doubtless, by the bitterness of Lacedaemonian reproof — 
for the open consummation of this revolt, apart from its grave 
political consequences, shocked a train of very old feelings — 
but still more by the discovery that their friends, who agreed 
with them in rejecting the peace, decidedly refused all open 
revolt from Sparta and all alliance with Argos. In this 
category were the Boeotians and Megarians. Both of these 
states — left to their own impression and judgement by the 
Lacedaemonians, who did not address to them any distinct 
appeal as they had done to the Corinthians — spontaneously 
turned away from Argos, not less from aversion towards the 
Argeian democracy than from sympathy with the oligarchy at 
Sparta . 2 They were linked together by communion of interest, 

1 Thucyd. v. 30. 

2 Thucyd. v. 31. B oicoto) 5e Kal M eyaprjs rb avrb \eyovrcs 7](Tvx a C 0V i 
irepiopwp.Gi'ot virb roovAaKebaifAoviwi', Kal vop.'i^ovTss crcpicri tt\v 
’A py*lu>v brjfxoKparlav avrois oXiyapxovfievois ffcrcrov £v{xcf>opov etvai rijs 
AaKebcupLOvicov iroKirtias. 

These words, irepiopuifievoi vtt b twv Aaicedcu/Aovlcav, are not clear, and have 
occasioned much embarrassment to the commentators, as well as some 
propositions for altering the text. It would undoubtedly be an improve- 
ment in the sense, if we were permitted (with Dobree) to strike out the 
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not merely as being both neighbours and intense enemies of 
Attica, but as each having a body of democratical exiles who 
might perhaps find encouragement at Argos. Discouraged by 
the resistance of these two important allies, the Corinthians 
hung back from visiting Argos, until they were pushed forward 
by a new accidental impulse — the application of the Eleians ; 
who, eagerly embracing the new project, sent envoys first to 
conclude alliance with the Corinthians, and next to go on and 
enrol Elis as an ally of Argos. This incident so confirmed 
the Corinthians in their previous scheme, that they speedily 

words vn b r&v AaiceZaipouiccv as a gloss, and thus to construe irepioptcpevoi 
as a middle verb, “waiting to see the event,” or literally, “keeping a 
look-out about them.” But taking the text as it now stands, the sense 
which I have given to it seems the best which can be elicited. 

Most of the critics translate ir tpiop&pevoi “slighted or despised by the 
Lacedaemonians.” But in the first place, this is not true as a matter of fact : 
in the next place, if it were true, we ought to have an adversative conjunc- 
tion instead of kclI before poplCovres, since the tendency of the two motives 
indicated would then be in opposite directions. “The Boeotians, though 
despised by the Lacedaemonians, still thought a junction with the Argeian 
democracy dangerous.” And this is the sense which Iiaack actually pro- 
poses, though it does great violence to the word nal. 

Dr. Thirl wall and Dr. Arnold translate tt tpiop<l>pevoi “ feeling themselves 
slighted ; ” and the latter says, “ The Boeotians and Megarians took neither 
side ; not the Lacedaemonian, for they felt that the Lacedaemonians had 
slighted them ; not the Argive, for they thought that the Argive democracy 
would suit them less than the constitution of Sparta.” But this again puts 
an inadmissible meaning on Tjo-vyaCop, which means “ stood as they were.” 
The Boeotians were not called upon to choose between two sides or two 
positive schemes of action : they were invited to ally themselves with 
Argos, and this they decline doing : they prefer to remain as they are , 
allies of Lacedaemon, but refusing to become parties to the peace. More- 
over, in the sense proposed by Dr. Arnold, we should surely find an 
adversative conjunction in place of /ecu. 

I submit that the word repiopav does not necessarily mean “to slight or 
despise,” but sometimes “ to leave alone, to take no notice of, to abstain 
from interfering.” Thus, Thucyd. i. 24. ’EiriSappioi — leiptcovaiv is r)]v 
Kepicvpav tt picrfieis — bedptvoi p)] o-Qds 7re p 10 p 9 v (pdeipopevovs, &c. Again, 
i. 69. /cal vvv robs f A 0 rjva(ovs ovy €K&s a\A* iyyvs bvras it epiop are, <Scc. 
The same is the sense of vcpiiSciv and nepiS^eadat, ii. 20. In all these 
passages there is no idea of contempt implied in the word : the ‘ ‘ leaving 
alone,” or “abstaining from interference,” proceeds from feelings quite 
different from contempt. 

So in the passage here before us, irepiopwpevoi seems the passive participle 
in this sense. Thucydides, having just described an energetic remonstrance 
sent by the Spartans to prevent Corinth from joining Argos, means to 
intimate (by the words here in discussion) that no similar interference 
was resorted to by them to prevent the Boeotians and Megarians from join- 
ing her : “ The Boeotians and Megarians remained as they were — left to 
themselies by the Lacedemonians, and thinking the Argeian democracy less 
suitable to them than the oligarchy of Sparta. ” 
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went to Argos, along with the Chalkidians of Thrace, to join 
the new confederacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus revolt- 
ing from Sparta, had been dictated by private grounds of 
quarrel, arising out of relations with their dependent ally 
Lepreum. The Lepreates had become dependent on Elis 
some time before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in 
consideration of aid lent by the Eleians to extricate them 
from a dangerous war against some Arcadian enemies. To 
purchase such aid, they had engaged to cede to the Eleians 
half their territory ; but had been left in residence and occu- 
pation of it, under the stipulation of paying one talent yearly 
as tribute to the Olympian Zeus — in other words, to the 
Eleians as his stewards. When the Peloponnesian war began , 1 
and the Lacedaemonians began to call for the unpaid service 
of the Peloponnesian cities generally, small as well as great, 
against Athens — the Lepreates were, by the standing agree- 
ment of the confederacy, exempted for the time from con- 
tinuing to pay their tribute to Elis. Such exemption ceased 
with the war ; at the close of which Elis became entitled, 
under the same agreement, to resume the suspended tribute. 
She accordingly required that the payment should then be 
recommenced : but the Lepreates refused, and when she 
proceeded to apply force, threw themselves on the protection 
of Sparta, by whose decision the Eleians themselves at first 
agreed to abide, having the general agreement of the con- 
federacy decidedly in their favour. But it presently appeared 
that Sparta was more disposed to carry out her general system 
of favouring the autonomy of the lesser states, than to enforce 
the positive agreement of the confederacy. Accordingly the 
Eleians, accusing her of unjust bias, renounced her authority 
as arbitrator, and sent a military force to occupy Lepreum. 
Nevertheless the Spartans persisted in their adjudication, pro- 
nounced Lepreum to be autonomous, and sent a body of their 
own hoplites to defend it against the Eleians. The latter 
loudly protested against this proceeding, and denounced the 
Lacedaemonians as having robbed them of one of their 
dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had been 
adopted by the general confederacy when the war began, — 
to the effect that each imperial city should receive back at the 

1 Thucyd. v. 31. Kai n*XP L T °v *A rrucov tto\4(xov b. r jr4(pepov i HWrra, 
waua-a/ifVctfj' 5 ta t np6<pa<nv rod Tro\4jjLou f oi ’HAel 01 iirrivdyKafav, oi 5* 
drpdirovro irpbs rovs AaKetiai/uovtovs. 

For the agreement here alluded to, see a few lines forward. 
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end of the war all the dependencies which it possessed at the 
beginning, on condition of waiving its title to tribute and 
military service from them so long as the war lasted. After 
fruitless remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity now offered of revolting from her, and 
of joining the new league with Corinth and Argos . 1 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and 
Mantineia, had now acquired such strength and confidence, 
that the Argeians and Corinthians proceeded on a joint 
embassy to Tegea to obtain the junction of that city — seem- 
ingly the most powerful in Peloponnesus next to Sparta and 
Argos. What grounds they had for expecting success, we are 
not told. The mere fact of Mantineia having joined Argos, 
seemed likely to deter Tegea, as the rival Arcadian power, from 
doing the same : and so it proved, — for the Tegeans decidedly 
refused the proposal, not without strenuous protestations that 
they would stand by Sparta in everything. The Corinthians 

1 Thucyd. V. 31. r))V ^vu67}Kriv Trpotyepovres iv y eX prjro , & exovres is rbv 
’At riicbv irbXefiov KaOlrravrb rives, ravra exovras Kail i^eXOeiv, us ovn : X crov 
exovres ouplaravrai, &C. 

Of the agreement here alluded to among the members of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy, we hear only in this one passage. It was extremely 
important to such of the confederates as were imperial cities — that is, which 
had subordinate or subject-allies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder that the Corinthians did not appeal to 
this agreement in order to procure the restitution of Sollium and Anak- 
torium. But they misconceive, in my opinion, the scope of the agreement, 
which did not relate to captures made during the war by the common 
enemy. It would be useless for the confederacy to enter into a formal 
agreement that none of the members should lose anything through capture 
made by the enemy. This would be a question of superiority of force — 
for no agreement could bind the enemy. But the confederacy might 
very well make a covenant among themselves, as to the relations 
between their own imperial immediate members, and the ?nediate or 
subordinate dependencies of each. Each imperial state consented to 
forego the tribute or services of its dependency, so long as the latter was 
called upon to lend its aid in the general effort of the confederacy against 
the common enemy. But the confederacy at the same time gave its guarantee 
that the imperial state should re-enter upon these suspended rights, so soon 
as the war should be at an end. This guarantee was clearly violated by 
Sparta in the case of Elis and Lepreum. On the contrary, in the case of 
Mantineia (mentioned a few pages back, p. 72) the Mantineians had violated 
the maxim of the confederacy, and Sparta was justified in interfering at the 
request of their subjects to maintain the autonomy of the latter. For 
Thucydides expressly states, that the Mantineians had subdued these 
Arcadian districts, during the very time while the war against Athens was 
going on — rols yap Mavnvevcri fiepos n rrjs ’A pKaSias Karearpairro vTTT)Koov f 
en rod irpbs } A6r)valovs iroXe/aov bvros (v. 29). The Eleians were in pos- 
session of Lepreum, and in receipt of tribute from it, before that war 
began. 
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were greatly disheartened by this repulse, which they had by 
no means expected — having been so far misled by general 
expressions of discontent against Sparta as to believe that they 
could transfer nearly the whole body of confederates to Argos. 
But they now began to despair of all further extension of 
Argeian headship, and even to regard their own position 
insecure on the side of Athens ; with whom they were not at 
peace, while by joining Argos they had forfeited their claim 
u])on Sparta and all her confederacy, including Bceotia and 
Megara. In this embarrassment they betook themselves to 
the Boeotians, whom they again entreated to join them in the 
Argeian alliance : a request already once refused, and not 
likely to be now granted-— but intended to usher in a different 
request preferred at the same time. The Boeotians were 
entreated to accompany the Corinthians to Athens, and obtain 
for them from the Athenians an armistice terminable at ten 
days’ notice, such as that which they had contracted for them- 
selves. In case of refusal, they were further entreated to throw 
up their own agreement, and to conclude no other without the 
concurrence of the Corinthians. So far the Boeotians complied, 
as to go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their 
application for an armistice — which the Athenians declined to 
grant, saying that the Corinthians were already included in the 
general peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On receiving this 
answer, the Corinthians entreated the Boeotians, putting it as a 
matter of obligation, to renounce their own armistice, and make 
common cause as to all future compact. But this request was 
steadily refused. The Boeotians maintained their ten days’ 
armistice ; and the Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in 
their existing condition of peace de facto , though not guaranteed 
by any pledge of Athens . 1 

1 Thucyd. v. 32. K opiv&lois 5s avoicwxb &o"xop 8 o$ T/v tt pbs 'AOvvalovs. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks — “ By &(nroi/8os is meant a mere agree- 
ment in words, not ratified by the solemnities of religion. And the Greeks, 
as we have seen, considered the breach of their word very different from the 
breach of their oath.” 

Not so much is here meant even as that which Dr. Arnold supposes. 
There was no agreement at all — either in words or by oath. There was a 
simple absence of hostilities, de facto, not arising out of any recognised 
pledge. Such is the meaning of avoKtaxt j, i. 66 ; iii. 25, 26. 

The answer here made by the Athenians to the application of Corinth 
is not easy to understand. They might, with much better reason, have 
declined to conclude the ten days’ armistice with the Boeotians — because 
these latter still remained allies of Sparta, though refusing to accede to the 
general peace ; whereas the Corinthians, having joined Argos, had less 
right to be considered allies of Sparta. Nevertheless, we shall still find 
them attending the meetings at Sparta, and acting as allies of the latter. 
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Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians were not unmindful of the 
affront which they had sustained by the revolt of Mantineia 
and Elis. At the request of a party among the Parrhasii, the 
Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, they marched under king 
Pleistoanax into that territory, and compelled the Mantineians 
to evacuate the fort which they had erected within it ; which 
the latter were unable to defend, though they received a body 
of Argeian troops to guard their city, and were thus enabled 
to march their whole force to the threatened spot. Besides 
liberating the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, the Lacedae- 
monians also planted an additional body of Helots and 
Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence and means of obser- 
vation on the frontiers of Elis. 1 These were the Brasidean 
soldiers, whom Klearidas had now brought back from Thrace. 
The Helots among them had been manumitted as a reward, 
and allowed to reside where they chose. But as they had 
imbibed lessons of bravery under their distinguished com- 
mander, their presence would undoubtedly be dangerous 
among the serfs of Laconia : hence the disposition of the 
Lacedaemonians to plant them out. We may recollect that 
not very long before, they had caused 2000 of the most 
soldierly Helots to be secretly assassinated, without any ground 
of suspicion against these victims personally, but simply from fear 
of the whole body, and of course greater fear of the bravest. 2 

It was not only against danger from the returning Brasidean 
Helots that the Lacedaemonians had to guard — but also against 
danger (real or supposed) from their own Spartan captives, 
liberated by Athens at the conclusion of the recent alliance. 
Though the surrender of Sphakteria had been untarnished by 
any real cowardice or military incompetence, nevertheless, 
under the inexorable customs and tone of opinion at Sparta, 
these men would be looked upon as more or less degraded ; or 
at least, there would be enough to make them fancy that they 
were so looked upon, and thus become discontented Some of 
them were already in the exercise of various functions, when 
the Ephors, contracting suspicions of their designs, condemned 
them all to temporary disqualification for any official post ; 
placing the whole of their property under trust-management, 
and interdicting them, like minors, from every act either of 
purchase or sale. 3 This species of disfranchisement lasted for a 

1 Thucyd. v. 33, 34. The Neodamodes were Helots previously enfran- 

chised, or the sons of such. 2 Thucyd. iv. 80. 

3 Thucyd. v. 34. 3 At 1/jlovs ^Trolricrav, arifxiav 8e toicivttjv, &<rr « fx^re 

ti.pXZt’Vt TTpiapAvOVS Ti, ^ ’KCCXOVVTCLS, KVplOVS €?WU. 
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considerable time; but the sufferers were at length relieved 
from it — the danger being supposed to be over. The nature 
of the interdict confirms, what we know directly from Thucy- 
dides, that many of these captives were among the first and 
wealthiest families in the state ; and the Ephors may have 
apprehended that they would employ their wealth in acquiring 
partisans and organising revolt among the Helots. We have 
no facts to enable us to appreciate the situation ; but the 
ungenerous spirit of the regulation, as applied to brave warriors 
recently come home from a long imprisonment (justly pointed 
out by modern historians), would not weigh much with the 
Ephors under any symptoms of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer 
we hear nothing, except that the town of Skione at length 
surrendered to them after a long-continued blockade, and that 
they put to death the male population of military age — selling 
the women and children into slavery. The odium of having 
proposed this cruel resolution two years and a half before, 
belongs to Kleon ; that of executing it, nearly a year after his 
death, to the leaders who succeeded him, and to his country- 
men generally. The reader will however now be sufficiently 
accustomed to the Greek laws of war, not to be surprised at 
such treatment against subjects revolted and reconquered. 
Skione and its territory was made over to the Platoean refugees. 
The native population of Delos, also, who had been removed 
from that sacred spot during the preceding year, under the 
impression that they were too impure for the discharge of the 
sacerdotal functions — were now restored to their island. The 
subsequent defeat at Amphipolis had created a belief in Athens 
that this removal had offended the gods — under which 
impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, the Athenians 
now showed their repentance by restoring the Delian exiles . 1 
They further lost the towns of Thyssus on the peninsula of 
Athos, and Mekyberna on the Sithonian Gulf, which were 
captured by the Chalkidians of Thrace . 2 

Meanwhile the political relations throughout the powerful 
Grecian states remained all provisional and undetermined. 
The alliance still subsisted between Sparta and Athens, yet 

For the usual treatment of Spartan soldiers who fled from battle, see 
Xenophon, Rep. Laced, c. 9 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 30 ; Herodot. vii. 

231. 

1 Thucyd. v. 32. 

2 Thucyd. v. 35-39. I agree with Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold in pre- 
ferring the conjecture of Poppo — Xa\KiSrjs — in this place. 
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with continual complaints on the part of the latter that the 
prior treaty remained unfulfilled. The members of the Spartan 
confederacy were discontented ; some had seceded, and others 
seemed likely to do the same ; while Argos, ambitious to sup- 
plant Sparta, was trying to put herself at the head of a new 
confederacy, though as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, 
however, the authorities of Sparta — King Pleistoanax as well as 
the Ephors of the year — had been sincerely desirous to main- 
tain the Athenian alliance, so far as it could be done without 
sacrifice, and without the real employment of force against 
recusants, of which they had merely talked in order to amuse 
the Athenians. Moreover, the prodigious advantage which 
they had gained by recovering the prisoners, doubtless making 
them very popular at home, would attach them the more firmly 
to their own measure. But at the close of the summer (seem- 
ingly about the end of September or beginning of October, 
B.c. 421) the year of these Ephors expired, and new Ephors 
were nominated for the ensuing year. Under the existing 
state of things this was an important revolution : for out of the 
five new Ephors, two (Kleobhlus and Xenares) were decidedly 
hostile to peace with Athens, and the remaining three apparently 
indifferent. 1 And we may here remark, that this fluctuation 
and instability of public policy, which is often denounced as if 
it were the peculiar attribute of a democracy, occurs quite as 
much under the constitutional monarchy of Sparta — the least 
popular government in Greece, both in principle and detail. 

The new Ephors convened a special congress at Sparta for 
the settlement of the pending differences, at which, among the 
rest, Athenian, Boeotian, and Corinthian envoys were all pre- 
sent. But, after prolonged debates, no approach was made to 
agreement ; so that the congress was on the point of breaking 
up, when Kleobhlus and Xenares, together with many of their 
partisans, 2 originated, in concert with the Boeotian and Corin- 
thian deputies, a series of private underhand manoeuvres for 
the dissolution of the Athenian alliance. This was to be 
effected by bringing about a separate alliance between Argos 
and Sparta, which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would 
grasp at it in preference (so these Ephors affirmed), even if it 
cost them the breach of their new tie with Athens. The 
Boeotians were urged, first to become allies of Argos them- 
selves, and then to bring Argos into alliance with Sparta. 

1 Thucyd. v. 36. 

2 Thucyd. v. 37. iirearaK^voi kir 6 re rod KAeofiovAov teal "Eevdpovs Kal 
tier 01 tpiAoi ^crav avT ois, &c. 
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But it was further essential that they should give up Panaktum 
to Sparta, so that it might be tendered to the Athenians in 
exchange for Pylus — for Sparta could not easily go to war 
with them while they remained masters of the latter . 1 

Such were the plans which Kleobhlus and Xenares laid with 
the Corinthian and Boeotian deputies, and which the latter 
went home prepared to execute. Chance seemed to favour 
the purpose at once : for on their road home, they were 
accosted by two Argeians, senators in their own city, who 
expressed an earnest anxiety to bring about alliance between 
the Boeotians and Argos. The Boeotian deputies, warmly 
encouraging this idea, urged the Argeians to send envoys to 
Thebes as solicitors of the alliance ; and communicated to 
the Boeotarchs, on their arrival at home, both the plans laid 
by the Spartan Ephors and the wishes of these Argeians. 
The Boeotarchs also entered heartily into the entire scheme ; 
receiving the Argeian envoys with marked favour, and 
promising, as soon as they should have obtained the 
requisite sanction, to send envoys of their own and ask for 
alliance with Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from “the Four Senates 
of the Boeotians ” — bodies, of the constitution of which nothing 
is known. But they were usually found so passive and acqui- 
escent, that the Boeotarchs, reckoning upon their assent as a 
matter of course, even without any full exposition of reasons, 
laid all their plans accordingly . 2 They proposed to these four 
Senates a resolution in general terms, empowering themselves 
in the name of the Boeotian federation to exchange oaths of 
alliance with any Grecian city which might be willing to con- 
tract on terms mutually beneficial. Their particular object 
was (as they stated) to form alliance with the Corinthians, 
Megarians, and Chalkidians of Thrace — for mutual defence, 
and for war as well as peace with others only by common con- 
sent. To this specific object they anticipated no resistance on 
the part of the Senates, inasmuch as their connexion with 
Corinth had always been intimate, while the position of the 
four parties named was the same — all being recusants of the 
recent peace. But the resolution was advisedly couched in 
the most comprehensive terms, in order that it might authorise 
them to proceed further afterwards, and conclude alliance on 

1 Thucyd. v. 36. 

2 Thucyd. v. 38. oU/isvoi ttjv fiovAr)v, k$lv p.)} efrroxnt', ovn \f/7j<f>i-e?- 

<r€ai ^ & (Ttpiiri irpo8iayv6vr€s rr apatvovenv. .... rat s Ttfjapcu fiovAcus rxav 
Bolootwv, aiirep Ixirav rb Kvpos %x ov(Tl ' 
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the part of the Boeotians and Megarians with Argos; that 
ulterior purpose being however for the present kept back, 
because alliance with Argos was a novelty which might sur- 
prise and alarm the Senates. The manoeuvre, skilfully con- 
trived for entrapping these bodies into an approval of measures 
which they never contemplated, illustrates the manner in which 
an oligarchical executive could elude the checks devised to 
control its proceedings. But the Bceotarchs, to their astonish- 
ment, found themselves defeated at the outset : for the Senates 
would not even hear of alliance with Corinth — so much did 
they fear to offend Sparta by any special connexion with a city 
which had revolted from her. Nor did the Bceotarchs think 
it safe to divulge their communications with Kleobhlus and 
Nenares, or to acquaint the Senates that the whole plan origin- 
ated with a powerful party in Sparta herself. Accordingly, 
under this formal refusal on the part of the Senates, no further 
proceedings could be taken. The Corinthian and Chalkidian 
envoys left Thebes, while the promise of sending Boeotian 
envoys to Argos remained unexecuted . 1 

But the anti-Athenian Ephors at Sparta, though baffled in 
their schemes for arriving at the x\rgeian alliance through the 
agency of the Boeotians, did not the less persist in their views 
upon Panaktum. That place — a frontier fortress in the 
mountainous range between Attica and Boeotia, apparently on 
the Boeotian side of Phyle, and on or near the direct road from 
Athens to Thebes which led through Phyle 2 — had been an 
Athenian possession, until six months before the peace, when 
it had been treacherously . betrayed to the Boeotians . 3 A 
special provision of the treaty between Athens and Sparta 
prescribed that it should be restored to Athens ; and Lacedae- 
monian envoys were now sent on an express mission to Boeotia, 
to request from the Boeotians the delivery of Panaktum as well 
as of their Athenian captives, in order that by tendering these 
to Athens, she might be induced to surrender Pylus. The 
Boeotians refused compliance with this request, except on 
condition that Sparta should enter into special alliance with 
them as she had done with the Athenians. Now the Spartans 
stood pledged by their covenant with the latter (either by its 
terms or by its recognised import) not to enter into any new 
alliance without their consent. But they were eagerly bent 
upon getting possession of Panaktum — while the prospect of 

1 Thucyd. v. 38. 

2 See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. xvii. 

p. 370. 3 Thucyd. v. 3. 
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breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, was 
exactly that which Kleobfllus and Xenares desired. Under 
these feelings, the Lacedaemonians consented to and swore the 
special alliance with Boeotia. But the Boeotians, instead of 
handing over Panaktum for surrender as they had promised, 
immediately razed the fortress to the ground ; under pretence 
of some ancient oaths which had been exchanged between 
their ancestors and the Athenians, to the effect that the dis- 
trict round it should always remain without resident inhab- 
itants, — as a neutral strip of borderland, and under common 
pasture. 

These negotiations, after having been in progress throughout 
the winter, ended in the accomplishment of the alliance and 
the destruction of Panaktum at the beginning of spring or 
about the middle of March. And while the Lacedaemonian 
Ephors thus seemed to be carrying their point on the side of 
Boeotia, they were agreeably surprised by an unexpected 
encouragement to their views from another quarter. An 
embassy arrived at Sparta from Argos, to solicit renewal of the 
peace just expiring. The Argeians found that they made no 
progress in the enlargement of their newly-formed confederacy, 
while their recent disappointment with the Boeotians made 
them despair of realising their ambitious projects of Pelopon- 
nesian headship. But when they learnt that the Lacedae- 
monians had concluded a separate alliance with the Boeotians, 
and that Panaktum had been razed, their disappointment was 
converted into positive alarm for the future. Naturally infer- 
ring that this new alliance would not have been concluded 
except in concert with Athens, they interpreted the whole pro- 
ceeding as indicating that Sparta had prevailed upon the 
Boeotians to accept the peace with Athens — the destruction of 
Panaktum being conceived as a compromise to obviate dis- 
putes respecting possession. Under such a persuasion — noway 
unreasonable in itself, when the two contracting governments, 
both oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral 
evidence to explain their real intent — the Argeians saw them- 
selves excluded from alliance not merely with Boeotia, Sparta, 
and Tegea, but also with Athens ; which latter city they had 
hitherto regarded as a sure resort in case of hostility with 
Sparta. Without a moment's delay, they despatched Eustro- 
phus and ./Eson — two Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, and 
perhaps proxeni of that city — to press for a renewal of their 
expiring truce with the Spartans, and to obtain the best terms 
they could. 
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To the Lacedaemonian Ephors this application was eminently 
acceptable — the very event which they had been manoeuvring 
underhand to bring about. Negotiations were opened, in which 
the Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disputed posses- 
sion of Thyrea should be referred to arbitration. But they 
found their demand met by a peremptory negative — the Lace- 
daemonians refusing to enter upon such a discussion, and 
insisting upon simple renewal of the peace now at an end. At 
last the Argeian envoys, eagerly bent upon keeping the question 
respecting Thyrea open, in some way or other — prevailed upon 
the Lacedaemonians to assent to the following singular agree- 
ment. Peace was concluded between Athens and Sparta for 
fifty years ; but if at any moment within that interval, excluding 
either periods of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit the 
views of either party to provoke a combat by chosen champions 
of equal number for the purpose of determining the right to 
Thyrea — there was to be full liberty of doing so ; the combat 
to take place within the territory of Thyrea itself, and the 
victors to be interdicted from pursuing the vanquished beyond 
the undisputed border of either territory. It will be recollected, 
that, about 120 years before this date, there had been a combat 
of this sort by 300 champions on each side, in which, after 
desperate valour on both sides, the victory as well as the dis- 
puted right still remained undetermined. The proposition 
made by the Argeians was a revival of this old practice of 
judicial combat : nevertheless, such was the alteration which 
the Greek mind had undergone during the interval, that it 
now appeared a perfect absurdity — even in the eyes of the 
Lacedaemonians, the most old-fashioned people in Greece." 1 * * * * * 
Yet since they hazarded nothing, practically, by so vague a 
concession, and were supremely anxious to make their relations 
smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a breach with Athens 
— they at last agreed to the condition, drew up the treaty, and 
placed it in the hands of the envoys to carry back to Argos. 
Formal acceptance and ratification, by the Argeian public 
assembly, was necessary to give it validity : should this be 
granted, the envoys were invited to return to Sparta at the 

1 Thucyd. v. 41. To?s be A aKebai/xoylois rb fxey irpurov ibSicei {xupia elvat 

ravriv tireira (iTredv/j.ovy yhp rb^Apyos ndvrcas (pl\iov %x €lv ) t t>v€ X < * > P 7 )°' av ty* 

oTs ij^iovPy Ka\ (vyeypd\j/ayro. 

By the forms of treaty which remain, we are led to infer that the treaty 

was not subscribed by any signatures, but drawn up by the secretary or 

authorised officer, and ultimately engraved on a column. The names of 

those who take the oath are recorded, but seemingly no official signature. 
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festival of the Hyakinthia, and there go through the solemnity 
of the oaths. 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and interests, the 
Spartan Ephors seemed now to have carried all their points — 
friendship with Argos, breach with Athens, and yet the means 
(through the possession of Panaktum) of procuring from Athens 
the cession of Pylus. But they were not yet on firm ground. 
For when their deputies, Andromedes and two colleagues, 
arrived in Boeotia for the purpose of going on to Athens and 
prosecuting the negotiation about Panaktum (at the time when 
Eustrophus and ^Eson were carrying on their negotiation at 
Sparta), they discovered for the first time that the Boeotians, 
instead of performing their promise to hand over Panaktum, 
had razed it to the ground. This was a serious blow to their 
chance of success at Athens : nevertheless Andromedes pro- 
ceeded thither, taking with him all the Athenian captives in 
Boeotia. These he restored at Athens, at the same time 
announcing the demolition of Panaktum as a fact : Panaktum 
as well as the prisoners were thus restored (he pretended) — for 
the Athenians would not now find a single enemy in the place : 
and he claimed the cession of Pylus in exchange . 1 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian com- 
pliance had been reached. It was probably on this occasion 
that the separate alliance concluded between Sparta and the 
Boeotians first became discovered at Athens ; since not only 
were the proceedings of these oligarchical governments habit- 
ually secret, but there was a peculiar motive for keeping such 
alliance concealed until the discussion about Panaktum and 
Pylus had been brought to a close. Both the alliance, and the 
demolition of Panaktum, excited among the Athenians the 
strongest marks of disgust and anger; aggravated probably 
rather than softened by the quibble of Andromedes — that 
demolition of the fort, being tantamount to restitution and 
precluding any further tenancy by the enemy, was a substantial 
satisfaction of the treaty ; and aggravated still further by the 
recollection of all the other unperformed items in the treaty. 
A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent notes and 
protocols (to employ a modern phrase) : nevertheless not one 
of the conditions favourable to Athens had yet been executed 
(except the restitution of her captives, seemingly not many in 
number) — while she on her side had made to Sparta the cap- 
ital cession on which almost everything hinged. A long train 


1 Tlmcytl. v. 42. 
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of accumulated indignation, brought to a head by this mission 
of Andromedes, discharged itself in the harshest dismissal and 
rebuke of himself and his colleagues . 1 

Even Nikias, Laches, and the other leading Athenians, to 
whose improvident facility and misjudgement the embarrass- 
ment of the moment was owing, were probably not much 
behind the general public in exclamation against Spartan 
perfidy — if it were only to divert attention from their own 
mistake. But there was one of them — Alkibiades son of 
Kleinias — who took this opportunity of putting himself at 
the head of the vehement anti-Laconian sentiment which 
now agitated the Ekklesia, and giving to it a substantive 
aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of this 
remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public life. He 
was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, which in 
Greece was considered an early age for a man to exercise 
important command. But such was the splendour, wealth, and 
antiquity of his family, of Hiakid lineage through the heroes 
Eurysakes and Ajax, — and such the effect of that lineage upon 
the democratical public of Athens 2 — that he stepped speedily 
and easily into a conspicuous station. Belonging also through 
his mother Deinomache to the gens of the Alkmyeonidte, he was 
related to Perikles, who became his guardian when he was left 
an orphan at about five years old, along with his younger 
brother Kleinias. It was at that time that their father Kleinias 
was slain at the battle of Koroneia, having already served with 
honour in a trireme of his own at the sea-fight of Artemisium 
against the Persians. A Spartan nurse named Amykla was 
provided for the young Alkibiades, and a slave named Zopyrus 
chosen by his distinguished guardian to watch over him. But 
even his boyhood was utterly ungovernable, and Athens was full 
of his freaks and enormities, to the unavailing regret of Perikles 
and his brother Ariphron . 3 His violent passions, love of enjoy- 

1 Thucyd. v. 42. 

2 Thucyd. v. 43. *AA Kifitafiris .... avfyp Tfkucla. pikv t>v %ti r 6 re vtos, is 
iu &\\r) Tr 6 kei , a^nv/MXTL 5 e Trpoydvwv TL/xd/xevos. 

The expression of Plutarch, however, jutipdiciov, seems an exaggeration 
(Alkibiad. c. 10). 

Kritias and Charikles, in reply to the question of Sokrates, whom they 
had forbidden to converse with or teach young men — defined a young man 
to be one under thirty years of age — the senatorial age at Athens 
(Xenophon, Mcmor. i. 2, 35). 

3 Plato, Protagoras, c. 10, p. 320 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4 ; 
Isokrates, De Bigis, Orat. xvi. p. 353, sect. 33, 34 ; Cornel. Nepos, 
Alkibiad. c. I. 
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ment, ambition of pre-eminence, and insolence towards others , 1 
were manifested at an early age, and never deserted him through- 
out his life. His finished beauty of person both as boy, youth, 
and mature man, caused him to be much run after by women 2 — 
and even by women of generally reserved habits. Moreover, even 
before the age when such temptations were usually presented, 
the beauty of his earlier youth, while going through the ordinary 
gymnastic training, procured for him assiduous caresses, com- 
pliments, and solicitations of every sort, from the leading 
Athenians who frequented the public palaestrae. These men 
not only endured his petulance, but were even flattered when 
he would condescend to bestow it upon them. Amidst such 
universal admiration and indulgence — amidst corrupting in- 
fluences exercised from so many quarters and from so early 
an age, combined with great wealth and the highest position 
— it was not likely that either self-restraint or regard for 
the welfare of others would ever acquire development in the 
mind of Alkibiades. The anecdotes which fill his biography 
reveal the utter absence of both these constituent elements of 
morality; and though, in regard to the particular stories, 
allowance must doubtless be made for scandal and exaggera- 
tion, yet the general type of character stands plainly marked 
and sufficiently established in all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure in all 
its forms, is what we might naturally expect from a young man 
so circumstanced ; and it appears that with him these tastes 
were indulged with an offensive publicity which destroyed the 
comfort of his wife Hipparete, daughter of Hipponikus who 
was slain at the battle of Delium. She had brought him a 
large dowry of ten talents : when she sought a divorce, as the 
law of Athens permitted, Alkibiades violently interposed to 
prevent her from obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought 
her back by force to his house even from the presence of the 

1 n eTrovOa 8k tt pbs rovrov ('XcoKpdrTj) /x6vov avdpdircuv, b ovic &v ris 
oloiro iv ifiol iveivai, rb alcr xvvsa 6 at dvr iv ovv . 

This is a part of the language which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Alkibiades, in the Symposion, c. 32, p. 216 ; see also Plato, Alkibiad. i. 
c. 1, 2, 3. 

Compare his other contemporary, Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 16-25. 

Oucrei 5e iroXXwv ftvroov Kal fjLeyaXoov iradwv iv avrcp rb <piXdveiKov iax^pd- 
rarov 3\v Kal rb <piX6irpcorov , &s SrjXdv icrn rois naiSiKois vTrofivijfjLacrt 
(Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2). 

2 I translate, with some diminution of the force of the words, the 
expression of a contemporary author, Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 24. 
’AXKi.BidSTjs 5* ad Sid juev /caXXos virb iroXX&v Kal <rG/j.vuv yvvaiK&v 

07lpdfJJL€VOS, &C. 
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magistrate. It is this violence of selfish passion, and reckless 
disregard of social obligation towards every one, which forms 
the peculiar characteristic of Alkibiades. He strikes the 
schoolmaster whose house he happens to find unprovided with 
a copy of Homer — he strikes Taureas , 1 a rival choregus, in the 
public theatre, while the representation is going on — he strikes 
Hipponikus (who afterwards became his father-in-law), out of 
a wager of mere wantonness, afterwards appeasing him by 
an ample apology — he protects the Thasian poet Hegemon, 
against whom an indictment had been formally lodged before 
the archon, by effacing it with his own hand from the list put 
up in the public edifice, called Metroon ; defying both magis- 
trate and accuser to press the cause on for trial . 2 Nor does it 
appear that any injured person ever dared to bring Alkibiades 
to trial before the dikastery, though we read with amazement 
the tissue of lawlessness 3 * which marked his private life — a com- 
bination of insolence and ostentation with occasional mean 
deceit when it suited his purpose. But amidst the perfect 
legal, judicial, and constitutional equality, which reigned 
among the citizens of Athens, there still remained great social 
inequalities between one man and another, handed down from 
the times preceding the democracy : inequalities which the 
democratical institutions limited in their practical mischiefs, 
hut never either effaced or discredited — and which were recog- 
nised as modifying elements in the current, unconscious vein 
of sentiment and criticism, by those whom they injured as well 

1 Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, c. 49 ; Thucyd. vi. 16 ; Antipho a pud 
Athenaeum, xii. p. 525. 

2 Athenreus, ix. p. 407. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 15. I translate the expression of Thucydides, which is of 
great force and significance — < pofirjOivrcs yap avrov ol 7 roWol r b /xiyedos rrjs 
re Kard rb eavrov <ru>jua tt apav 0 /Lilas is r)jv blairav, &c. The same word 
is repeated by the historian, vi. 28, rijv dWrjv avrov is rd imrrjbev/xara ov 
Zrjf.LoriK^v napavojiiai'. 

The same phrase is also found in the short extract from the Aottiopla of 
Antipho (Athenoeus, xii. p. 525). 

The description of Alkibiades, given in that Discourse Galled the 5 E peer tubs 
A6yos , erroneously ascribed to Demosthenes (c. 12, p. 1414), is more dis- 
criminating than we commonly find in rhetorical compositions. Tovro 8* 
% A\KifiiddT)v evprjcrcis (pvcrei fxkv rrpbs aperfyv rroAAcp x*~ L P 0V StaicclfjLCvov, Kal rd 
(xkv inrtprjfpdveos, rd ranGivdis, rd. 5* vTrepd.Kpws, TrpoyprjiJ.il/ov card de 
rrjs ’Scufcpdrovs dfhAias rroAAa /-te v iiravopdcodivra rov fiiov, rd. 5e \ 011 rd. rip 
/ueyiOet ru>v dWcou epycav iniKpvipdiuti'op. 

Of the three epithets, whereby the author describes the bad tendencies of 
Alkibiades, full illustrations will be seen in his proceedings, hereafter to be 
described. The improving influence here ascribed to Sokrates is unfor- 
tunately far less borne out. 
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as by those whom they favoured. In the speech which Thucy- 
dides 1 ascribes to Alkibiades before the Athenian public 
assembly, we find the insolence of wealth and high social 
position not only admitted as a fact, but vindicated as a just 
morality ; and the history of his life, as well as many other 
facts in Athenian society, show that if not approved, it was at 
least tolerated in practice to a serious extent, in spite of the 
restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour, 
Alkibiades stood distinguished for personal bravery. He 
served as a hoplite in the army under Phormion at the siege of 
Potidaea in 432 b.c. Though then hardly twenty years of age, 
he was among the most forward soldiers in the battle, received 
a severe wound, and was in great danger ; owing his life only 
to the exertions of Sokrates, who served in the ranks along 
with him. Eight years afterwards, Alkibiades also served with 
credit in the cavalry at the battle of Delium, and had the 
opportunity of requiting his obligation to Sokrates by protecting 
him against the Boeotian pursuers. Asa rich young man, also, 
choregy and Hierarchy became incumbent upon him : expensive 
duties, which (as we might expect) he discharged not merely 
with sufficiency, but with ostentation. In fact expenditure of 
this sort, though compulsory up to a certain point upon all 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 4 ; Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 2 ; Plato, 
Protagoras, c. I. 

I do not know bow far the memorable narrative ascribed to Alkibiades in 
the Symposium of Plato (c. 33, 34, pp. 216, 217) can be regarded as matter 
of actual fact and history, so far as Sokrates is concerned ; but it is abun- 
dant proof in regard to the general relations of Alkibiades with others : 
compare Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 29, 30; iv. 1-2. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato present to us striking pictures of the 
palaestra, with the boys, the young men, the gymnastic teachers, engaged in 
their exercises or resting from them — and the philosophers and spectators 
who came there for amusement and conversation. See particularly the 
opening chapters of the Lysis and the Charmides — also the Rivales, where 
the scene is laid in the house of a ypafxfxaTKTT^s or schoolmaster. In the 
Lysis, Sokrates professes to set his own conversation with these interesting 
youths as an antidote to the corrupting flatteries of most of those who 
sought to gain their goodwill. Ovtod XP^U & 'linrddates, ro7s ttcuSikoT's 5ta- 
\ey ecrdai, raTreivovvra /cal cvcrreWovra, a\Aa jU7 j, fcenrep av, x avvo ^ VTa K0 ^ 
StaSpyiTToura (Lysis, c. J, p. 210). 

See, in illustration of what is here said about Alkibiades as a youth, 
Euripid. Supplic. 906 (about Parthenopaeus), and the beautiful lines in the 
Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the characters of all the Greek youth of 
any pretensions were considerably affected by this society and conversation 
of their boyish years ,* though the subject is one upon which the full 
evidence cannot well be produced and discussed. 
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rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those who had the least 
ambition, in the shape of popularity and influence, that most 
of them spontaneously went beyond the requisite minimum for 
the purpose of showing themselves off. The first appearance 
of Alkibiades in public life is said to have been as a donor, for 
some special purpose, in the Ekklesia, when various citizens 
were handing in their contributions : and the loud applause 
which his subscription provoked was at that time so novel and 
exciting to him, that he suffered a tame quail which he carried 
in his bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and 
sympathy among the citizens present : the bird was caught and 
restored to him by Antiochus, who from that time forward 
acquired his favour, and in after days became his pilot and 
confidential lieutenant . 1 

To a young man like Alkibiades, thirsting for power and 
pre-eminence, a certain measure of rhetorical facility and 
persuasive power was indispensable. With a view to this 
acquisition, he frequented the society of various sophistical 
and rhetorical teachers 2 — Prodikus, Protagoras, and others ; 
but most of all, that of Sokrates. His intimacy with Sokrates 
has become celebrated on many grounds, and is commemor- 
ated both by Plato and Xenophon, though unfortunately with 
less instruction than we could desire. We may readily believe 
Xenophon, when he tells us that Alkibiades (like the oligarchi- 
cal Kritias, of whom we shall have much to say hereafter) was 
attracted to Sokrates by his unrivalled skill of dialectical con- 
versation — his suggestive influence over the minds of his 
hearers, in eliciting new thoughts and combinations — his 
mastery of apposite and homely illustrations — his power of 
seeing far beforehand the end of a long cross-examination — his 
ironical affectation of ignorance, whereby the humiliation of 
opponents was rendered only the more complete, when they 
were convicted of inconsistency and contradiction out of their 
own answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were in 
themselves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was one of peculiar 
value to those who proposed to take the lead in public debate ; 
with which view both these ambitious young men tried to 
catch the knack from Sokrates , 3 * and to copy his formidable 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. io. 

2 See the description in the Protagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317. 

3 See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 12-24, 39-47. 

Kpirias fJLev Kal ’AXKi&tdSTis, ovk a piaKOvros abrois 2 coKparovs , otfii\7)<rdiTT)v y 

hv XP^ V0V avrcp , &AA.’ evdvs 4 £ dpxv 5 ^PP-7 ]k6t€ irpoeaTuvat 
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string of interrogations. Both of them doubtless involuntarily 
respected the poor, self-sufficing, honest, temperate, and brave 
citizen, in whom this eminent talent resided ; especially 
Alkibiades, who not only owed his life to the generous valour 
of Sokrates at Potidnea, but had also learnt in that service to 
admire the iron physical frame of the philosopher in his 
armour, enduring hunger, cold, and hardship . 1 But we are 
not to suppose that either of them came to Sokrates with the 
purpose of hearing and obeying his precepts on matters of 
duty, or receiving from him a new plan of life. They came 
partly to gratify an intellectual appetite, partly to acquire a 
stock of words and ideas, with facility of argumentative 
handling, suitable for their after-purpose as public speakers. 
Subjects moral, political, and intellectual, served as the theme 
sometimes of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in the society 
of all these sophists — Prodikus and Protagoras, not less than 
Sokrates ; for in the Athenian sense of the word, Sokrates was 
a sophist as well as the others : and to the rich youths of 
Athens, like Alkibiades and Kritias, such society was highly 
useful . 2 It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, including 

ttSAgccs. v E rt yap Soofcparei £ ) vv6vt£S ovk &AA ois rial {aclAAov 67rex*tpovv SiaAe- 
yecrdai Hj rots judAicrra TTparrovcri rcnroAiri/cd .... *E7rel rolvvv TaxiffTarcov 
TToAirevojjLtvccu virtAafiov Kpelrroves eluai, ^caKparei fikv ovk tri irpotrrfeaav, 
ou5e yap aureus dAAws tfp€<TK€v efre irpoatAdoitv, virep wv y/adpravov iAey- 
X^fieyoi ^x^ OVTO ’ T “ ^ Tr6Aeous ZirparTov, wvn ep eVe/cey Ka\ ^ooKparei 

irpoarjAOov. Compare Plato, Apolog. Sokrat, c. 10, p. 23 ; c. 22, p. 33. 

Xenophon represents Alkibiades and Kritias as frequenting the society of 
Sokrates, for the same reason and with the same objects as Plato affirms 
that young men generally went to the Sophists : see Plato, Sophist, c. 20, 
p. 232 D. 

“ Nam et Socrati (observes Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii. 16) objiciunt comici, 
docere eum, quomodo pejorem causam mcliorem reddat ; et contra Tisiam 
et Gorgiam si inilia dicit polliccri Plato.” 

The representation given by Plato of the great influence acquired by 
Sokrates over Alkibiades, and of the deference and submission of the latter, 
is plainly not to be taken as historical, even if we had not the more simple 
and trustworthy picture of Xenophon. Isokrates goes so far as to say that 
Sokrates was never known by any one as teacher of Alkibiades ; which is 
an exaggeration in the other direction (Isokrates, Busiris, Or. xi. sect. 6, 
p. 222). 

1 Plato, Symposion, c. 35-36, p. 220, &c. 

2 See the representation given in the Protagoras of Plato, of the temper 
in which the young and wealthy Ilippokrates goes to seek instruction from 
Protagoras — and of the objects which Protagoras proposes to himself in 
imparting the instruction (Plato, Protagoras, c. 2, p. 310 D ; c. 8, p. 316 C ; 
c - 9> P* 3!^, &c. : compare also Plato, Meno. p. 91, and Gorgias, c. 4, 
p. 449 E — asserting the connexion, in the mind of Gorgias, between 
teaching to speak and teaching to think — Asyew Ka\ <ppoveiv, ike.). 

It would not be reasonable to repeat, as true and just, all the polemical 
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mental accomplishments as well as political success : it 
enlarged the range of their understandings, and opened to 
them as ample a vein of literature and criticism as the age 
afforded : it accustomed them to canvass human conduct, with 
the causes and obstructions of human well-being, both public 
and private : — it even suggested to them indirectly lessons of 
duty and prudence from which their social position tended to 
estrange them, and which they would hardly have submitted 
to hear except from the lips of one whom they intellectually 
admired. In learning to talk, they were forced to learn more or 
less to think, and familiarised with the difference between truth 
and error : nor would an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their 
feelings in the great topics of morals and politics. Their 
thirst for mental stimulus and rhetorical accomplishments had 
thus, as far as it went, a moralising effect, though this was 
rarely their purpose in the pursuit . 1 

charges against those who are called the Sophists, even as we find them in 
Plato — without scrutiny and consideration. But modern writers on Grecian 
affairs run down the Sophists even more than Plato did, and take no notice 
of the admissions in their favour which he, though their opponent, is 
perpetually making. 

This is a very extensive subject, to which I hope to revert. 

1 I dissent entirely from the judgement of Dr. Thirl wall, who repeats 
what is the usual representation of Sokrates and the Sophists, depicting 
Alkibiades as “ensnared by the Sophists,” while Sokrates is described as a 
good genius preserving him from their corruptions (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. 
ch. xxiv. pp. 312, 313, 314). I think him also mistaken when he distin- 
guishes so pointedly Sokrates from the Sophists — when he describes the 
Sophists as “pretenders to wisdom,” — as “a new school,” — as “teaching 
that there was no real difference between truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong,” &c. 

All the plausibility that there is in this representation arises from a confusion 
between the original sense, and the modern sense, of the word Sophist ; the 
latter seemingly first bestowed upon the word by Plato and Aristotle. In the 
common ancient acceptation of the word at Athens, it meant not a school of 
persons professing common doctrines — but a class of men bearing the same 
name, because they derived their celebrity from analogous objects of study and 
common intellectual occupation. The Sophists were men of similar calling 
and pursuits, partly speculative, partly professional ; but they differed 
widely from each other, both in method and doctrine. (See for example 
Isokrates cont. Sophistas, Orat. xiii. ; Plato, Meno. p. 87 B.) Whoever 
made himself eminent in speculative pursuits, and communicated his 
opinions by public lecture, discussion, or conversation — was called a Sophist, 
whatever might be the conclusions which he sought to expound or defend. 
The difference between taking money, and expounding gratuitously, on 
which Sokrates himself was so fond of dwelling (Xenophon, Memor. i. 6, 
12), has plainly no essential bearing on the case. When ^schines the 
orator reminds the Dikasts, “ Recollect that you Athenians put to death 
the Sophist Sokrates , because he was shown to have been the teacher of 
Kritias ” (^Eschin. cont. Timarch, c. 34, p. 74), he uses the word in its 
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Alkibiades, full of impulse and ambition of every kind, 
enjoyed the conversation of all the eminent talkers and lecturers 
to be found in Athens, that of Sokrates most of all and most 
frequently. The philosopher became greatly attached to him, 
and doubtless lost no opportunity of inculcating on him salutary 
lessons, as far as could be done without disgusting the pride 

natural and true Athenian sense. He had no point to make against 
Sokrates, who had then been dead more than forty years — but he describes 
him by his profession or occupation, just as he would have said, Hi ppokr cites 
the physician , Pheidias the sculptor , &c. Dionysius of Halikarn. calls 
both Plato and Isokrates sophists (Ars Rhetor. De Compos. Verborum, 
p. 208 R. ). The Nubes of Aristophanes, and the defences put forth by 
Plato and Xenophon, show that Sokrates was not only called by the name 
Sophist, but regarded just in the same light as that in which Dr. Thirlwall 
presents to us what he calls “ the new School of the Sophists ” — as “ a cor- 
ruptor of youth, indifferent to truth or falsehood, right or wrong,” &c. See 
a striking passage in the Politicus of Plato, c. 38, p. 299 B. Whoever 
thinks (as I think) that these accusations were falsely advanced against 
Sokrates, will be careful how he advances them against the general 
profession to which Sokrates belonged. 

That there were unprincipled and immoral men among the class of 
Sophists, (as there are and always have been among schoolmasters, pro- 
fessors, lawyers, &c., and all bodies of men,) I do not doubt ; in what pro- 
portion, we cannot determine. But the extreme hardship of passing a 
sweeping condemnation on the great body of intellectual teachers at Athens, 
and canonising exclusively Sokrates and his followers — will be felt when 
we recollect, that the well-known Apologue, called the Choice of Hercules y 
was the work of the Sophist Prodikus, and his favourite theme of lecture 
(Xenophon, Memor. ii. 1, 21-34). To this day, that Apologue remains 
without a superior, for the impressive simplicity with which it presents one 
of the most important points of view of moral obligation : and it has been 
embodied in a greater number of books of elementary morality than anything 
of Sokrates, Plato, or Xenophon. To treat the author of that Apologue, 
and the class to which he belonged, as teaching “ that there was no real 
difference between right and wrong, truth and falsehood,” See., is a criticism 
not in harmony with the just and liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall’s history. 

I will add that Plato himself, in a very important passage of the Republic 
(vi. c. 6, 7, p. 492-493), refutes the imputation against the Sophists of 
being specially the corruptors of youth. He represents them as inculcating 
upon their youthful pupils that morality which was received as true and just 
in their age and society — nothing better, nothing worse. The grand cor- 
ruptor (he savs) is society itself : the Sophists merely repeat the voice and 
judgement of society. Without inquiring at present how far Plato or 
Sokrates were right in condemning the received morality of their country- 
men, I must fully accept his assertion that the great body of the contem- 
porary professional teachers taught what was considered good morality 
among the Athenian public : there were doubtless some who taught a 
better morality, others who taught a worse. And this may be said with equal 
truth of the great body of professional teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various causes to which he ascribes the corruption 
of the character of Alkibiades— wealth, rank, personal beauty, flatterers, Sec . ; 
but he does not name the Sophists among them (Memorab. i. 2, 24, 25). 
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of a haughty and spoilt youth who was looking forward to the 
celebrity of public life. But unhappily his lessons never pro- 
duced any serious effect, and ultimately became even distasteful 
to the pupil. The whole life of Alkibiades attests how faintly 
the sentiment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing 
in his mind — how much the ends which he pursued were 
dictated by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandisement. 
In the later part of life, Sokrates was marked out to public 
hatred by his enemies, as having been the teacher of Alkibiades 
and Kritias. And if we could be so unjust as to judge of the 
morality of the teacher by that of these two pupils, we should 
certainly rank him among the worst of the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at which 
it was permitted to look forward to an ascendent position in 
public life, Alkibiades came forward with a reputation stained 
by private enormities, and with a number of enemies created 
by his insolent demeanour. But this did not hinder him from 
stepping into that position to which his rank, connexions, and 
club-partisans, afforded him introduction ; nor was he slow in 
displaying his extraordinary energy, decision, and capacity of 
command. From the beginning to the end of his eventful 
political life, he showed a combination of boldness in design, 
resource in contrivance, and vigour in execution — not surpassed 
by any one of his contemporary Greeks : and what distinguished 
him from all, was his extraordinary flexibility of character , 1 and 
consummate power of adapting himself to new habits, new 
necessities, and new persons, whenever circumstances required. 
Like Themistokles — whom he resembled as well in ability and 
vigour as in want of public principle and in recklessness about 
means — Alkibiades was essentially a man of action. Eloquence 
was in him a secondary quality subordinate to action ; and 
though he possessed enough of it for his purposes, his speeches 
were distinguished only for pertinence of matter, often im- 
perfectly expressed, at least according to the high standard of 
Athens . 2 But his career affords a memorable example of 

1 Cornel. Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 1 ; Satyrus apud Athenceum, xii. p. 534 ; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23. 

Ov yap roiovrcDU 8e?, roiovros el/u i* 4ya> , says Odysseus in the Philoktetes 
of Sophokles. 

2 I follow the criticism which Plutarch cites from Theophrastus, seem- 
ingly discriminating and measured : much more trustworthy than the vague 
eulogy of Nepos, or even of Demosthenes (of course not from his own know- 
ledge), upon the eloquence of Alkibiades (Plutarch, Alkib. c. 10) ; Plutarch, 
Reipubl. Gerend. Prsecept. c. 8, p. 804. 

Antisthenes — companion and pupil of Sokrates, and originator of what is 
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splendid qualities both for action and command, ruined and 
turned into instruments of mischief by the utter want of 
morality, public and private. A strong tide of individual 
hatred was thus roused against him, as well from meddling 
citizens whom he had insulted, as from rich men whom his 
ruinous ostentation outshone. For his exorbitant voluntary 
expenditure in the public festivals, transcending the largest 
measure of private fortune, satisfied discerning men that he 
would reimburse himself by plundering the public, and even, 
if opportunity offered, by overthrowing 1 the constitution to 
make himself master of the persons and properties of his fellow- 
citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem to any one ; 
and sooner or later, among a public like that of Athens, so 
much accumulated odium and suspicion was sure to bring a 
public man to ruin, in spite of the strongest admiration for 
his capacity. He was always the object of very conflicting 
sentiments : “ the Athenians desired him, hated him, but still 
wished to have him,” — was said in the latter years of his life 
by a contemporary poet — while we find also another pithy 
precept delivered in regard to him — “You ought not to keep a 
lion’s whelp in your city at all ; but if you choose to keep him, 
you must submit yourself to his behaviour .” 2 Athens had to 

called the Cynic philosophy — contemporary and personally acquainted with 
Alkibiades — was full of admiration for his extreme personal beauty, and 
pronounced him to be strong, manly, and audacious — but unschooled — 
airalSevr ov . His scandals about the lawless life of Alkibiades, however, 
exceed what we can reasonably admit, even from a contemporary (Anti- 
sthenes ap. Athenaeum, v. p. 220, xii. p. 534). Antisthenes had composed 
a dialogue, called Alkibiades (Diog. Laert. vi. 15). 

See the collection of the Fragmenta Antisthenis (by A. G. Winckelmann, 
Zurich, 1842, p. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day — Eupolis, Aristophanes, Pherekrates, and 
others — seem to have been abundant in their jests and libels against the 
excesses of Alkibiades, real or supposed. There was a tale, untrue, but 
current in common tradition, that Alkibiades, who was not a man to suffer 
himself to be insulted with impunity, had drowned Eupolis in the sea, in 
revenge for his comedy of the Baptte. See Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grse. 
Eupolidis Ba7TTcu and K 6\a.K€s (vol. ii. p. 447-494) and Aristophanes 
Tpi<pd\r)s, p. 1166: also Meineke’s first volume, Historia Critica Cornice. 
Graec. p. 124-136 ; and the Dissertat. xix. in Buttmann’s Mythologus , on 
the Baptae and the Cotyttia. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 15. Compare Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Prsec. c. 4, p. 800. 
The sketch which Plato draws (in the first three chapters of the ninth Book 
of the Republic) of the citizen who erects himself into a despot and enslaves 
his fellow-citizens — exactly suits the character of Alkibiades. See also the 
same treatise, vi. 6-8, p. 491-494, and the preface of Schleiermacher to his 
German translation of the Platonic dialogue called Alkibiades the first. 

2 Aristophan. Ranse. 1445-1453 ; Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 16 ; Plutarch 
Nikias, c. 9. 
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feel the force of his energy, as an exile and enemy ; but the 
great harm which he did to her was, in his capacity of adviser 
— awakening in his countrymen the same thirst for showy, 
rapacious, uncertain, perilous aggrandisement which dictated 
his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiades now for the first time, I have some- 
what anticipated on future chapters, in order to present a 
general idea of his character, hereafter to be illustrated. But 
at the moment which we have now reached (March, 420 b.c.) 
the lion’s whelp was yet young, and had neither acquired his 
entire strength, nor disclosed his full-grown claws. 

He began to put himself forward as a party leader, seemingly 
not long before the peace of Nikias. The political traditions 
hereditary in his family, as in that of his relation Perikles, were 
democratical : his grandfather Alkibiades had been vehement 
in his opposition to the Peisistratids, and had even afterwards 
publicly renounced an established connexion of hospitality with 
the Lacedaemonian government, from strong antipathy to them 
on political grounds. But Alkibiades himself, in commencing 
political life, departed from this family tradition, and presented 
himself as a partisan of oligarchical and philo-Laconian senti- 
ment — doubtless far more consonant to his natural temper 
than the democratical. He thus started in the same general 
party with Nikias, and with Thessalus son of Kimon, who 
afterwards became his bitter opponents. And it was in part 
probably to put himself on a par with them, that he took the 
marked step of trying to revive the ancient family tie of 
hospitality with Sparta, which his grandfather had broken off. 1 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar solicitude for 
the good treatment of the Spartan captives, during their 
detention at Athens. Many of them being of high family at 
Sparta, he naturally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as 
upon the favourable sympathies of their countrymen, whenever 
they should be restored. He advocated both the peace and 
the alliance with Sparta, and the restoration of her captives. 
Indeed he not only advocated these measures, but tendered 
his services, and was eager to be employed, as the agent of 
Sparta, for carrying them through at Athens. From such 
selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, and especially from the 
expectation of acquiring, through the agency of the restored 

1 Thucyd. v. 43, vi. 90 ; Isokrates, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 352, sect. 
27-30. 

Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14) carelessly represents Alkibiades as being 
actually proxenus of Sparta at Athens. 

VOL. VII. 
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captives, the title of Proxenus of Sparta — Alkibiades thus 
became a partisan of the blind and gratuitous philo-Laconian 
concessions of Nikias. But the captives on their return ^ere 
either unable, or unwilling, to carry the point which he wished ; 
while the authorities at Sparta rejected all his advances — not 
without a contemptuous sneer at the idea of confiding important 
political interests to the care of a youth chiefly known for 
ostentation, profligacy, and insolence. That the Spartans 
should thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their 
extreme reverence both for old age and for strict discipline. 
They naturally preferred Nikias and Laches, whose prudence 
would commend, if it did not originally suggest, their mistrust 
of the new claimant. Nor had Alkibiades yet shown the 
mighty movement of which he was capable. But this con- 
temptuous refusal from the Spartans stung him so to the quick, 
that, making an entire revolution in his political course , 1 he 
immediately threw himself into anti-Laconian politics with an 
energy and ability which he was not before known to possess. 

The moment was favourable, since the recent death of 
Kleon, for a new political leader to espouse this side; and 
was rendered still more favourable by the conduct of the 
Lacedaemonians. Month after month passed, remonstrance 
after remonstrance was addressed, yet not one of the restitutions 
prescribed by the treaty in favour of Athens had yet been 
accomplished. Alkibiades had therefore ample pretext for 
altering his tone respecting the Spartans — and for denouncing 
them as deceivers who had broken their solemn oaths, abusing 
the generous confidence of Athens. Under his present anti- 
pathies, his attention naturally turned to Argos, in which city 
he possessed some powerful friends and family guests. The 
condition of that city, disengaged by the expiration of the 
peace with Sparta, opened a possibility of connexion with 
Athens — a policy now strongly recommended by Alkibiades, 
who insisted that Sparta was playing false with the Athenians, 
merely in order to keep their hands tied until she had attacked 
and put down Argos separately. This particular argument 
had less force when it was seen that Argos acquired new and 
powerful allies — Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth ; but on the 

1 Thucyd. v. 43. O u pevrot a\Kk Kal <ppoyr]fmri <pt\oveiK(dv T)vavriovyo t 
<irt AaKebaip.6viOL bta N uclov Kal Aaxv^os eir pa£av ras o’lrovBas, avrbv tiia r)]V 
vedrvra uireptbSyres Kal /caret r)]v Tca\aikv irpo^viav nore ovtra v ou rifi^cTav- 
Jes, %v rod 7rdmrov arrenrSyros avrbs robs iK rrjs v^crov avrcov alxpa A. carovs 
Bepairevoov Zievoeiro kvavedxracrOar TI ayrax6d*y re yojj.l£ooy iXa^aaov- 
erdat r6 re irpwroy avrel.'Kev } See. 
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other hand, such acquisitions rendered Argos positively more 
valuable as an ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much however the inclination towards Argos, 
but the growing wrath against Sparta, which furthered the 
philo- Argeian plans of Alkibiades. And when the Lacedae- 
monian envoy Andromedes arrived at Athens from Bceotia, 
tendering to the Athenians the mere ruins of Panaktum in 
exchange for Pylus, — when it further became known that the 
Spartans had already concluded a special alliance with the 
Boeotians without consulting Athens — the unmeasured ex- 
pression of displeasure in the Athenian Ekklesia showed Alki- 
biades that the time was now come for bringing on a substantive 
decision. While he lent his own voice to strengthen the dis- 
content against Sparta, he at the same time despatched a 
private intimation to his correspondents at Argos, exhorting 
them, under assurances of success and promise of his own 
strenuous aid, to send without delay an embassy to Athens in 
conjunction with the Mantineians and Eleians, requesting to 
be admitted as Athenian allies. The Argeians received this 
intimation at the very moment when their citizens Eustrophus 
and A^son were negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of the 
peace ; having been sent thither under great uneasiness lest 
Argos should be left without allies, to contend single-handed 
against the Lacedaemonians. But no sooner was the unexpected 
chance held out to them of alliance with Athens — a former 
friend, a democracy like their own, an imperial state at sea, yet 
not interfering with their own primacy in Peloponnesus — than 
they became careless of Eustrophus and JEson, and despatched 
forthwith to Athens the embassy advised. It was a joint 
embassy, Argeian, Eleian and Mantineian . 1 The alliance 
between these three cities had already been rendered more 
intimate, by a second treaty concluded since that treaty to 
which Corinth was a party — though Corinth had refused all 
concern in the second . 2 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the harsh 
repulse of their envoy Andromedes, and probably warned by 
reports from Nikias and their other Athenian friends of the 
crisis impending respecting alliance between Athens and Argos. 
Accordingly they sent off without a moment’s delay three 
citizens extremely popular at Athens 3 — Philocharidas, Leon 
and Endius ; with full powers to settle all matters of difference. 

1 Thucyd. v. 43. 2 Tbucyd. v. 48. 

8 Thucyd. v. 44. *A (piKovro $e /cal Aafcedcu/xovtoov rpecrfieis Kartk 
rdxos, &c. 
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The envoys were instructed to deprecate all alliance of Athens 
with Argos — to explain that the alliance of Sparta with Bceotia 
had been concluded without any purpose or possibility of evil 
to Athens — and at the same time to renew the demand that 
Pylus should be restored to them in exchange for the demolished 
Panaktum. Such was still the confidence of the Lacedaemo- 
nians in the strength of assent at Athens, that they did not yet 
despair of obtaining an affirmative, even to this very unequal 
proposition. And when the three envoys, under the introduc- 
tion and advice of Nikias, had their first interview with the 
Athenian senate, preparatory to an audience before the public 
assembly, — the impression which they made, on stating that 
they came with full powers of settlement, was highly favourable. 
It was indeed so favourable, that Alkibiades became alarmed 
lest, if they made the same statement in the public assembly, 
holding out the prospect of some trifling concessions, the philo- 
Laconian party might determine public feeling to accept a 
compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance with 
Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to a 
singular manoeuvre. One of the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
Endius, was his private guest, by an ancient and particular 
intimacy subsisting between their two families . 1 This probably 
assisted in procuring for him a secret interview with the envoys, 
and enabled him to address them with greater effect, on the day 
before the meeting of the public assembly, and without the 
knowledge of Nikias. He accosted them in the tone of a 
friend of Sparta, anxious that their proposition should succeed ; 
but he intimated that they would find the public assembly 
turbulent and angry, very different from the tranquil demeanour 
of the senate : so that if they proclaimed themselves to have 
come with full powers of settlement, the people would burst 
out with fury, to act upon their fears and bully them into 
extravagant concessions. He therefore strongly urged them 
to declare that they had come, not with any full powers of 
settlement, but merely to explain, discuss, and report : the 
people would then find that they could gain nothing by in- 
timidation — explanations would be heard, and disputed points 
be discussed with temper — while he (Alkibiades) would speak 
emphatically in their favour. He would advise, and felt confi- 
dent that he could persuade, the Athenians to restore Pylus — 
a step which his opposition had hitherto been the chief means 
of preventing. He gave them his solemn pledge — confirmed 
1 Thucyd. viii. 6. 
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by an oath, according to Plutarch — that he would adopt this 
conduct, if they would act upon his counsel . 1 The envoys 
were much struck with the apparent sagacity of these sugges- 
tions , 2 3 * * and still more delighted to find that the man from whom 
they anticipated the most formidable opposition was prepared 
to speak in their favour. Plis language obtained with them, 
probably, the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch 
as he had volunteered his services to become the political agent 
of Sparta, only a few months before ; and he appeared now to 
be simply resuming that policy. They were sure of the support 
of Nikias and his party, under all circumstances : if, by com- 
plying with the recommendation of Alkibiades, they could gain 
his strenuous advocacy and influence also, they fancied that 
their cause was sure of success. Accordingly, they agreed to 
act upon his suggestion, not only without consulting, but with- 
out even warning, Nikias — which was exactly what Alkibiades 
desired, and had probably required them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys were 
introduced ; upon which Alkibiades himself, in a tone of 
peculiar mildness, put the question to them, upon what footing 
they came ? 8 what powers they brought with them ? They 
immediately declared that they had brought no full powers 
for treating and settlement, but only came to explain and 
discuss. Nothing could exceed the astonishment with which 
their declaration was heard. The senators present, to whom 
these envoys a day or two before had publicly declared the 
distinct contrary ; the assembled people, who, made aware of 
that previous affirmation, had come prepared to hear the 
ultimatum of Sparta from their lips ; lastly, most of all, Nikias 
himself — their confidential agent and probably their host at 
Athens — who had doubtless announced them as plenipotenti- 
aries, and concerted with them the management of their case 

1 Thucyd. v. 45. Mrjxavarai 8e npbs avrovs roi6v8e n & 'AAKifiidbys- 

robs AaKe8aipovlovs neidet, nlartv avrois 8ovs, $)v dpoAoy'fjerucnv 4v 
rep 8i]p<p avroKparopes r)K€iv, TI vKov re avrois inrohdaeiv (nelreiv yap 
avrbs ’Adrjvaiovs, ttcrnep Kal vvv a vnAeyeiv) Kal ra\\a ^waWd^eiv. 
$ov\6fi€vos tie avrovs N ik'lov re an orrijaat ravra enparre, na l oncas, ip rep 
8d\pep 8 ia/3a\&v avrob s us ov8ev a A 7)0 es iv vep %x ov<Tl1/ i Ae- 

yoveriu o v 8 enore ravra, robs *A pyelovs £ uppdxov s noi'fjcrp. 

2 Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14). Tavra 5’ einccp tipKovs e8wKev avrois , 
Kal perierryerep anb rod N ik'iov naurdnaai marevovras avrep, Kal 6avpd£ov- 
ras dp a r^)P 8e iv 6rj]r a Kal avveerip, a>s ov rov rvx^vros &p8pbs 
oZerav. Again, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 

3 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14. ’E pevrdpepot 8 * vnb rov *AAKijBid8ov n dvv 

<p tAavd puna) s, 4<p’ ols bepiypepoi rvyxdvov(Tiv f ovk tyaerav ¥)Kei v avro - 

Kparopes. 
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before the assembly — all were alike astounded, and none knew 
what to make of the words just heard. But the indignation 
of the people equalled their astonishment. There was an 
unanimous burst of wrath against the standing faithlessness 
and duplicity of Lacedaemonians ; never saying the same thing 
two days together. To crown the whole, Alkibiades himself 
affected to share all the surprise of the multitude, and was even 
the loudest of them all in invectives against the envoys ; de- 
nouncing Lacedaemonian perfidy and evil designs in language 
far more bitter than he had ever employed before. Nor was 
this all : 1 he took advantage of the vehement acclamation 
which welcomed his invectives to propose that the Argeian 
envoys should be called in and the alliance with Argos con- 
cluded forthwith. And this would certainly have been done, 
if a remarkable phaenomenon — an earthquake — had not occurred 
to prevent it ; causing the assembly to be adjourned to the 
next day, pursuant to a religious scruple then recognised as 
paramount. 

This remarkable anecdote comes in all its main circumstances 
from Thucydides. It illustrates forcibly that unprincipled 
character which will be found to attach to Alkibiades through 
life, and presents indeed an unblushing combination of im- 
pudence and fraud, which we cannot better describe than by 
saying that it is exactly in the vein of Fielding’s Jonathan 
Wild. In depicting Kleon and Hyperbolus, historians vie with 
each other in strong language to mark the impudence which 
is said to have been their peculiar characteristic. Now we 
have no particular facts before us to measure the amount of 
truth in this, though as a general charge it is sufficiently 
credible. But we may affirm, with full assurance, that none 
of the much-decried demagogues of Athens — not one of those 
sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, ropes, pollard, and other com- 
modities, upon whom Aristophanes heaps so many excellent 
jokes — ever surpassed, if they ever equalled, the impudence 
of this descendant of ZEakus and Zeus in his manner of over- 
reaching and disgracing the Lacedaemonian envoys. These 
latter, it must be added, display a carelessness of public faith 
and consistency — a facility in publicly unsaying what they have 
just before publicly said — and a treachery towards their own 
confidential agent — which is truly surprising, and goes far to 

l Thucyd. v. 45. Ol * AOrjvaioi ov/cen hvelxovro, aWa rov y A\Kifiid<5ou 
v o\\$ fjLaAAov t) tr pdrepov Kara$oa>vros rwv A aKetiaifioviwv, 
£(TT)kov6v re Ka\ eroifxoi ^(rav ebdvs vapayayeiv robs 'Apyelovs, &c. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14 ; and Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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justify the general charge of habitual duplicity so often alleged 
against the Lacedaemonian character. 1 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens immedi- 
ately : but this opportune earthquake gave Nikias a few hours 
to recover from his unexpected overthrow. In the assembly 
of the next day, he still contended that the friendship of Sparta 
was preferable to that of Argos, and insisted on the prudence 
of postponing all consummation of engagement with the latter 
until the real intentions of Sparta, now so contradictory and 
inexplicable, should be made clear. He contended that the 
position of Athens, in regard to the peace and alliance,* was 
that of superior honour and advantage — the position of Sparta, 
one of comparative disgrace : Athens had thus a greater interest 
than Sparta in maintaining what had been concluded. But 
he at the same time admitted that a distinct and peremptory 
explanation must be exacted from Sparta as to her intentions, 
and he requested the people to send himself with some other 
colleagues to demand it. The Lacedaemonians should be 
apprised that Argeian envoys were already present in Athens 
with propositions, and that the Athenians might already have 
concluded this alliance, if they could have permitted themselves 
to do wrong to the existing alliance with Sparta. But the 
Lacedaemonians, if their intentions were honourable, must show 
it forthwith — i. By restoring Panaktum, not demolished, but 
standing. 2. By restoring Amphipolis also. 3. By renouncing 
their special alliance with the Boeotians, unless the Boeotians 
on their side chose to become parties to the peace with Athens. 2 

The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the recommendation 
of Nikias, invested him with the commission which he required; 
a remarkable proof, after the overpowering defeat of the pre- 
ceding day, how strong was the hold which he still retained 
upon them, and how sincere their desire to keep on the best 
terms with Sparta. This was a last chance granted to Nikias 
and his policy — a perfectly fair chance, since all that was asked 
of Sparta was just — but it forced him to bring matters to a 
decisive issue with her, and shut out all further evasion. His 
mission to Sparta failed altogether : the influence of Kleobfilus 
and Xenares, the anti-Athenian Ephors, was found predominant, 
so that not one of his demands was complied with. And even 
when he formally announced that unless Sparta renounced her 
special alliance with the Boeotians or compelled the Boeotians 
to accept the peace with Athens, the Athenians would immedi- 

1 Euripid. Andromach. 445-455 ; Herodot. ix. 54 ; Thucyd. iv. 50. 

2 Thucyd. v. 46. 
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ately contract alliance with Argos — the menace produced no 
effect. He could only obtain, and that too as a personal 
favour to himself, that the oaths as they stood should be 
formally renewed ; an empty concession, which covered but 
faintly the humiliation of his retreat to Athens. The Athenian 
assembly listened to his report with strong indignation against 
the Lacedaemonians, and with marked displeasure even against 
himself, as the great author and voucher of this unperformed 
treaty ; while Alkibiades was permitted to introduce the envoys 
(already at hand in the city), from Argos, Mantineia, and Elis, 
with whom a pact was at once concluded . 1 

Tbe words of this convention, which Thucydides gives us 
doubtless from the record on the public column, comprise 
two engagements — one for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, have 
concluded a treaty of peace by sea and by land, without fraud 
or mischief, each for themselves and for the allies over whom 
each exercise empire . 2 [The express terms in which these 
states announce themselves as imperial states and their allies 
as dependencies, deserve notice. No such words appear in 
the treaty between Athens and Lacedaemon. I have already 
mentioned that the main ground of discontent on the part 
of Mantineia and Elis towards Sparta, was connected with 
their imperial power.] 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other for 
purposes of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, shall be 
allies with each other for one hundred years. If any enemy 
shall invade Attica, the three contracting cities shall lend the 
most vigorous aid in their power at the invitation of Athens. 
Should the forces of the invading city damage Attica and then 
retire, the three will proclaim that city their enemy and attack 
it ; neither of the four shall in that case suspend the war, 
without consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations are imposed upon Athens, in case 
Argos, Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant passage to 
troops through their own territory or the territory of allies over 
whom they may at the time be exercising command, either by 
land or sea, unless upon joint resolution . 3 

1 Thucyd. v. 46 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 

2 Thucyd. v. 47. virtp ertywv uvtup kclI tS>v Ivfxfxdx^v &pxovffiv eKarepoi. 

3 Thucyd. v. 47. /cal ruv Ivfxfxax^v up $lv SpxwffiJ' gkckttoi. The 
tense and phrase here deserve notice, as contrasted with the phrase in the 
former part of the treaty — tup ^vp.p.ax^v up &pxovcr ip kfcdrepoi. 
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In case auxiliary troops shall be required and sent under this 
treaty, the city sending shall furnish their maintenance for the 
space of thirty days, from the day of their entrance upon the 
territory of the city requiring. Should their services be needed 
for a longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their main- 
tenance, at the rate of three ^ginaean oboli for each hoplite, 
light-armed or archer, and of one ^Eginaean drachma or six 
oboli for each horseman, per day. The city requiring shall 
possess the command, so long as the service required shall 
be in her territory. But if any expedition shall be undertaken 
by joint resolution, then the command shall be shared equally 
between all. 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths — by whom ? where ? 
when ? in what words ? how often ? they were to be taken. 
Athens was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies ; but 
Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, were 
to swear by separate cities. The oaths were to be renewed 
every four years ; by Athens, within thirty days before each 
Olympic festival, at Argos, Elis, and Mantineia ; by these three 
cities, at Athens, ten days before each festival of the greater 
Panathenasa. “ The words of the treaty of peace and alliance, 
and the oaths sworn, shall be engraven on stone columns, and 
put up in the temples of each of the four cities — and also upon 
a brazen column, to be put up by joint cost, at Olympia, for 
the festival now approach ing.” 

44 The four cities may by joint consent make any change 
they please in the provisions of this treaty, without violating 
their oaths.” 1 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater 
degree of complication into the grouping and association of 
the Grecian cities than had ever before been known. The 
ancient Spartan confederacy, and the Athenian empire, still 
subsisted. A peace had been concluded between them, 
ratified by the formal vote of the majority of the confederates, 
yet not accepted by several of the minority. Not merely 
peace, but also special alliance had been concluded between 
Athens and Sparta ; and a special alliance between Sparta and 
Boeotia. Corinth, member of the Spartan confederacy, was 
also member of a defensive alliance with Argos, Mantineia, 
and Elis ; which three states had concluded a more intimate 

The clause imposing actual obligation to hinder the passage of troops, 
required to be left open for application to the actual time. 

* Thucyd. v. 47. 
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alliance, first with each other (without Corinth), and now 
recently with Athens. Yet both Athens and Sparta still re- 
tained the alliance 1 concluded between themselves, without 
formal rupture on either side, though Athens still complained 
that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations whatever 
subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens and 
Boeotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days’ notice. 
Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in spite of 
repeated solicitation from the Argeians, to join the new alliance 
of Athens with Argos : so that no relations subsisted between 
Corinth and Athens ; while the Corinthians began, though 
faintly, to resume their former tendencies towards Sparta. 2 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which particulars 
have just been given, was concluded not long before the 
Olympic festival of the 90th Olympiad or 420 b.c. ; the festival 
being about the beginning of July, the treaty might be in 
May. 3 That festival was memorable, on more than one 
ground. It was the first which had been celebrated since 
the conclusion of the peace, the leading clause of which had 
been expressly introduced to guarantee to all Greeks free 
access to the great Pan-Hellenic temples, with liberty of sacri- 
ficing, consulting the oracle, and witnessing the matches. For 
the last eleven years, including two Olympic festivals, Athens 
herself, and apparently all the numerous allies of Athens, had 
been excluded from sending their solemn legations or Theories, 
and from attending as spectators, at the Olympic games. 4 Now 
that such exclusion was removed, and that the Kleian heralds 
(who came to announce the approaching games and proclaim 
the truce connected with them) again trod the soil of Attica, — 
the visit of the Athenians was felt both by themselves and by 

1 Thucyd. v. 48. 2 Thucyd. v. 48-50. 

3 Karadsyrow 5e kcl\ ’ OXvfjLirlaai (rri]\7]v xaA/cf/v itotvrj ’OX v/attIois rots 

vvvi (Thucyd. v. 47) — words of the treaty. 

4 Dorieus of Rhodes was victor in the Pankration, both in Olymp. 88 
and 89 (428-424 B.c.). Rhodes was included among the tributary allies of 
Athens. But the athletes who came to contend were privileged an;l (as it 
were) sacred persons, who were never molested or hindered from coming 
to the festival, if they chose to come, under any state of war. Their in- 
violability was never disturbed even down to the harsh proceeding of 
Aratus (Plutarch, Aratus, c. 28). 

But this does not prove that Rhodian visitors generally, or a Rhodian 
Thedry, could have come to Olympia between 431-421 in safety. 

From the presence of individuals, even as spectators, little can be 
inferred ; because even at this very Olympic festival of 420 B.c., Lichas the 
Spartan was present as a spectator — though all Lacedaemonians were 
formally excluded by proclamation of the Elcians (Thucyd. v. 50). 
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others as a novelty. No small curiosity was entertained to 
see what figure the Theory of Athens would make as to show 
and splendour. Nor were there wanting spiteful rumours, 
that Athens had been so much impoverished by the war, as 
to be prevented from appearing with appropriate magnificence 
at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 

Alkibiades took pride in silencing these surmises, as well as 
in glorifying his own name and person, by a display more 
imposing than had ever been previously beheld. He had 
already distinguished himself in the local festivals and liturgies 
of Athens by an ostentation surpassing Athenian rivals : but he 
now felt himself standing forward as the champion and leader 
of Athens before Greece. He had discredited his political 
rival Nikias, given a new direction to the politics of Athens by 
the Argeian alliance, and was about to commence a series of 
intra-Peloponnesian operations against the Lacedaemonians. 
On all these grounds he determined that his first appearance 
on the plain of Olympia should impose upon all beholders. 
The Athenian Theory, of which he was a member, was set out 
with first-rate splendour, and with the amplest show of golden 
ewers, censers, &c., for the public sacrifice and procession . 1 
But when the chariot-races came on, Alkibiades himself 
appeared as competitor at his own cost — not merely with one 
well-equipped chariot and four, which the richest Greeks had 
hitherto counted as an extraordinary personal glory, but with 
the prodigious number of seven distinct chariots, each with a 
team of four horses. And so superior was their quality, that 
one of his chariots gained a first prize, and another a second 
prize, so that Alkibiades was twice crowned with sprigs of the 
sacred olive-tree, and twice proclaimed by the herald Another 
of his seven chariots also came in fourth : but no crown or 
proclamation (it seems) was awarded to any after the second in 
order. We must recollect that he had competitors from all 
parts of Greece to contend against — not merely private men, 
but even despots and governments. Nor was this all. The 
tent which the Athenian Thedrs provided for their countrymen 
visitors to the games, was handsomely adorned ; but a separate 
tent which Alkibiades himself provided for a public banquet 
to celebrate his triumph, together with the banquet itself, was 
set forth on a scale still more stately and expensive. The rich 
allies of Athens — Ephesus, Chios, and Lesbos — are said to 

1 Of the taste and elegance with which these exhibitions were usually 
got up in Athens, surpassing generally every other city in Greece, see a 
remarkable testimony in Xenophon, Memorabil. iii. 3, 12. 
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have lent him their aid in enhancing this display. It is highly 
probable that they would be glad to cultivate his favour, as he 
had now become one of the first men in Athens, and w r as in 
an ascendent course. But we must further recollect that they, 
as well as Athens, had been excluded from the Olympic 
festival, so that their own feelings on first returning might 
well prompt them to take a genuine interest in this imposing 
reappearance of the Ionic race at the common sanctuary of 
Hellas. 

Five years afterwards, on an important discussion which will 
be hereafter described, Alkibiades maintained publicly before 
the Athenian assembly that his unparalleled Olympic display 
had produced an effect upon the Grecian mind highly bene- 
ficial to Athens ; 1 dissipating the suspicions entertained that 

1 Thucyd. vi. l6. O l yap^EWrjves /cal virep Svyajuiu /uelfa Tjp. (av r^v tc6\iv 
iu6jutcrav rep 4jx(p Siairpeirei rrjs ’OXvjuTrlafe Oecoplas, irpirtpov iXirl^ovres 
auT^v tear arr ctt o\e { jl?i cr 6 ar Bi6n appcara /xkv kr:rh. KaQr\/ca, oaa ovfiets ttoo 
IS u&Trjs irpSrepov, ivl/CTjera 5e /cal Sevrepos /cal rerapros iyepdp.Tjv, /cal raWa 
a£lct)s rrjs vIktjs tt apea/csvacr&ixriv. 

The full force of this grandiose display cannot be felt unless we bring to 
our minds the special position both of Athens and the Athenian allies 
towards Olympia — and of Alkibiades himself towards Athens, Argos, and 
the rest of Greece — in the first half of the year 420 B.c. 

Alkibiades obtained from Euripides the honour of an epinikian ode, or 
song of triumph, to celebrate this event ; of which a few lines are preserved 
.by Plutarch (Alkib. c. 11). It is curious that the poet alleges Alkibiades 
to have been first, second, and third, in the course ; while Alkibiades him- 
self, more modest and doubtless more exact, pretends only to first, second, 
and fourth. Euripides informs us that Alkibiades was crowned twice and 
proclaimed twice — Sly areepdevr* 4\ala KapvKi (3oa.v TrapaSovvat. Reiske, 
Coray and Schafer, have thought it right to alter this word 5is to rpls , with- 
out any authority — which completely alters the asserted fact. Sintenis in 
his edition of Plutarch has properly restored the word 5 fy. 

How long the recollection of this famous Olympic festival remained in 
the Athenian public mind, is attested partly by the Oratio de Bigis of 
Isokrates, composed in defence of the son of Alkibiades at least twenty-five 
years afterwards, perhaps more. Isokrates repeats the loose assertion of 
Euripides, icpwros, devrepos, and rplros (Or. xvi. p. 353, sect. 40). The 
spurious Oration called that of Andokides against Alkibiades also preserves 
many of the current tales, some of which I have admitted into the text, 
because I think them probable in themselves, and because that oration 
itself may reasonably be believed to be a composition of the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. That oration sets forth all the proceedings of Alki- 
biades in a very invidious temper and with palpable exaggeration. The 
story of Alkibiades having robbed an Athenian named Diomedes of a fine 
chariot, appears to be a sort of variation on the story about Tisias, which 
figures in the oration of Isokrates — see Andokid. cont. Alkib. sect. 26 : 
possibly Alkibiades may have left one of the teams not paid for. The aid 
lent to Alkibiades by the Chians, Ephesians, &c., as described in that 
oration, is likely to be substantially true, and may easily be explained. 
Compare Athense. i. p. 3. 
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she was ruined by the war, and establishing beyond dispute 
her vast wealth and power. He was doubtless right to a 

Our information about the arrangements of the chariot-racing at Olympia 
is very imperfect. We do not distinctly know how the seven chariots of 
Alkibiades ran — in how many races — for all the seven could not (in my 
judgement) have run in one and the same race. There must have been 
many other chariots to run, belonging to other competitors : and it seems 
difficult to believe that ever a greater number than ten can have run in the 
same race, since the course involved going twelve times round the goal 
(Pindar, Ol. iii. 33 ; vi. 75). Ten competing chariots run in the race 
described by Sophoklds (Electr. 708), and if we could venture to construe 
strictly the expression of the poet — he Karov iKTrXrjpcov oxov — it would 
seem that ten was the extreme number permitted to run. Even so great a 
number as ten was replete with danger to the persons engaged, as may be 
seen by reading the description in Sophokles (compare Demosth. *E pur. 
Ady. p. 1410), who refers indeed to a Pythian, and not an Olympic 
solemnity : but the main circumstances must have been common to both — 
and we know that the twelve turns (ScoSe/cdyvajuvrov — 8u(v8eKd8pofj.ov) were 
common to both (Pindar, Pyth. v. 31). 

Alkibiades was not the only person who gained a chariot-victory at this 
90th Olympiad, 420 b.c. — Lichas the Lacedremonian also gained one 
(Thucyd. v. 50), though the chariot was obliged to be entered in another 
name, since the Laced semonians were interdicted from attendance. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 316) says, “We are 
not aware that the Olympiad (in which these chariot victories of Alkibiades 
were gained) can be distinctly fixed. But it was probably Olymp. 89, B.c. 

424.” 

In my judgement, both Olymp. 88 (b.c. 428) and Olymp. 89 (b.c. 424) 
are excluded from the possible supposition, by the fact that the general war 
was raging at both periods. To suppose that in the midst of the summer of 
these two fighting years, there was an Olympic truce for a month, allowing 
Athens and her allies to send thither their solemn legations, their chariots 
for competition, and their numerous individual visitors — appears to me con- 
trary to all probability. The Olympic month of B.c. 424 would occur just 
about the time when Brasidas was at the Isthmus levying troops for his 
intended expedition to Thrace, and when he rescued Megara from the 
Athenian attack. This would not be a very quiet time for the peaceable 
Athenian visitors, with the costly display of gold and silver plate and the 
ostentatious Thedry, to pass by, on its way to Olympia. During the time 
when the Spartans occupied Dekeleia, the solemn processions of communi- 
cants at the Eleusinian mysteries could never march along the Sacred Way 
from Athens to Eleusis. Xen. Hell. i. 4, 20. 

Moreover, we see that the very first article both of the Truce, for one 
year, and of the Peace of Nikias — expressly stipulate for liberty to all to 
attend the common temples and festivals. The first of the two relates to 
Delphi expressly : the second is general, and embraces Olympia as well as 
Delphi. If the Athenians had visited Olympia in 428 or 424 B.C., without 
impediment, these stipulations in the treaties would have no purpose nor 
meaning. But the fact of their standing in the front of the treaty, proves 
that they were looked upon as of much interest and importance. 

I have placed the Olympic festival wherein Alkibiades contended with 
his seven chariots, in 420 B.c., in the peace, but immediately after the war. 
No other festival appears to me at all suitable. 
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considerable extent ; though not sufficient to repel the charge 
from himself (which it was his purpose to do) both of over- 
weening personal vanity, and of that reckless expenditure which 
he would be compelled to try and overtake by peculation or 
violence at the public cost. All the unfavourable impressions 
suggested to prudent Athenians by his previous life, were 
aggravated by such a stupendous display ; much more, of 
course, the jealousy and hatred of personal competitors. And 
this feeling was not the less real, though as a political man he 
was now in the full tide of public favour. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by the reappearance of Athenians and those con- 
nected with them, it was marked by a further novelty yet more 
striking — the exclusion of the Lacedaemonians. Such exclusion 
was the consequence of the new political interests of the 
Eleians, combined with their increased consciousness of force 
arising out of the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, and 
Mantineia. It has already been mentioned that since the 
peace with Athens, the Lacedaemonians acting as arbitrators 
in the case of Lepreum, which the Eleians claimed as their 
dependency, had declared it to be autonomous and had sent 
a body of troops to defend it. Probably the Eleians had 
recently renewed their attacks upon the district, since the 
junction with their new allies ; for the Lacedaemonians had 
detached thither a fresh body of 1000 hoplites immediately 

Dr. Thirlwall further assumes, as a matter of course, that there was only 
one chariot-race at this Olympic festival — that all the seven chariots of 
Alkibiades ran in this one race — and that in the festival of 420 B.c., Lichas 
gained the prize : thus implying that Alkibiades could not have gained the 
prize at the same festival. 

I am not aware that there is any evidence to prove either of these three 
propositions. To me they all appear improbable. 

We know from Pausanias (vi. 13, 2) that even in the case of the Stadio- 
dromi or runners who contended in the stadium, all were not brought out 
in one race. They were distributed into sets or batches, of what number 
we know not. Each set ran its own heat, and the victors in each then 
competed with each other in a fresh heat ; so that the victor who gained the 
grand final prize was sure to have won two heats. 

Now if this practice was adopted with the foot-runners, much more 
would it be likely to be adopted with the chariot-racers in case many 
chariots were brought to the same festival. The danger would be lessened, 
the sport would be increased, and the glory of the competitors enhanced. 
The Olympic festival lasted five days, a long time to provide amusement 
for so vast a crowd of spectators. Alkibiades and Lichas may therefore 
both have gained chariot- victories at the same festival : of course only one 
of them can have gained the grand final prize — and which of the two that 
was, it is impossible to say. 
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prior to the Olympic festival. Out of the mission of this fresh 
detachment the sentence of exclusion arose. The Eleians 
were privileged administrators of the festival, regulating the 
details of the ceremony itself, and formally proclaiming by 
heralds the commencement of the Olympic truce, during which 
all violation of the Eleian territory by an armed force was a 
sin against the majesty of Zeus. On the present occasion they 
affirmed that the Lacedaemonians had sent the 1000 hoplites 
into Lepreum, and had captured a fort called Phyrkus, both 
Eleian possessions — after the proclamation of the truce. They 
accordingly imposed upon Sparta the fine prescribed by the 
“ Olympian law,” of two minse for each man — 2000 minae in 
all ; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part to the Eleians themselves. 
During the interval between the proclamation of the truce and 
the commencement of the festival, the Lacedaemonians sent to 
remonstrate against this fine, which they alleged to have been 
unjustly imposed, inasmuch as the heralds had not yet pro- 
claimed the truce at Sparta when the hoplites reached Lepreum. 
The Eleians replied that the truce had already at that time 
been proclaimed among themselves (for they always proclaimed 
it first at home, before their heralds crossed the borders), so 
that they were interdicted from all military operations ; of which 
the Lacedaemonian hoplites had taken advantage to commit 
their last aggressions. To which the Lacedaemonians rejoined, 
that the behaviour of the Eleians themselves contradicted their 
own allegation, for they had sent the Eleian heralds to Sparta 
to proclaim the truce after they knew of the sending of the 
hoplites — thus showing that they did not consider the truce to 
have been already violated. The Lacedaemonians added, that 
after the herald reached Sparta, they had taken no further 
military measures. How the truth stood in this disputed 
question, we have no means of deciding. But the Eleians 
rejected the explanation, though offering, if the Lacedaemonians 
would restore to them Lepreum, to forego such part of the fine 
as would accrue to themselves, and to pay out of their own 
treasury on behalf of the Lacedaemonians the portion which 
belonged to the god. This new proposition being alike refused, 
was again modified by the Eleians. They intimated that they 
would be satisfied if the Lacedaemonians, instead of paying the 
fine at once, would publicly on the altar at Olympia, in presence 
of the assembled Greeks, take an oath to pay it at a future date. 
But the Lacedaemonians would not listen to the proposition 
either of payment or of promise. Accordingly the Eleians, as 
judges under the Olympic law, interdicted them from the 
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temple of Olympic Zeus, from the privilege of sacrificing there, 
and from attendance and competition at the games ; that is, 
from attendance in the form of the sacred legation called 
Thebry, occupying a formal and recognised place at the 
solemnity . 1 

As all the other Grecian states (with the single exception of 
Lepreum) were present by their Theories 2 * as well as by indi- 
vidual spectators, so the Spartan Theory “ shone by its absence ” 
in a manner painfully and insultingly conspicuous. So extreme 
indeed was the affront put upon the Lacedaemonians, connected 
as they were with Olympia by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never 
yet broken — so pointed the evidence of that comparative 
degradation into which they had fallen, through the peace with 
Athens coming at the back of the Sphakterian disaster 8 — that 
they were supposed likely to set the exclusion at defiance ; and 
to escort their Theors into the temple at Olympia for sacrifice, 
under the protection of an armed force. The Eleians even 
thought it necessary to put their younger hoplites under arms, 
and to summon to their aid iooo hoplites from Mantineia as 
well as the same number from Argos, for the purpose of repell- 
ing this probable attack ; while a detachment of Athenian 
cavalry were stationed at Argos during the festival, to lend 
assistance in case of need. The alarm prevalent among the 
spectators of the festival was most serious, and became con- 
siderably aggravated by an incident which occurred after the 
chariot-racing. Lichas , 4 a Lacedaemonian of great wealth and 
consequence, had a chariot running in the lists, which he was 
obliged to enter, not in his own name, but in the name of the 
Boeotian federation. The sentence of exclusion hindered him 
from taking any ostensible part, but it did not hinder him from 
being present as a spectator ; and when he saw his chariot pro- 
claimed victorious under the title of Boeotian, his impatience to 
make himself known became uncontrollable. He stepped into 
the midst of the lists, and placed a chaplet on the head of the 
charioteer, thus advertising himself as the master. This was a 
flagrant indecorum, and known violation of the order of the 
festival : accordingly the official attendants with their staffs 

1 Thucyd. v. 49, 50. 

2 Thucyd. v. 50. Aa Ke$aifi 6 vioi fx\v elpyovro rod lepou , Ovalas /cal aywvcov, 
teal o'Ikol % 9 vov 01 8 e &\\oi *'EAA .rives iOccvpovu, ir\^u Astt pearwv. 

8 Thucyd. v. 28. KaTct yap rbv XP& V0V rovrov re A a/ce&afuwv jad\i(rra 
8 )] /ca/cws ijicovcre , /cal virepuxpdT) 8 th, r as £v/j.(popds, 0 X re 'Kpysioi dpiara tax ov 
ro 7 s iratn, &c. 

4 See a previous note, p. 109. 
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interfered at once in performance of their duty, chastising and 
driving him back to his place with blows . 1 Hence arose an 
increased apprehension of armed Lacedaemonian interference. 
None such took place, however : the Lacedaemonians, for the 
first and last time in their history, offered their Olympic sacri- 
fice at home, and the festival passed off without any inter- 
ruption . 2 The boldness of the Eleians in putting this affront 
upon the most powerful state in Greece is so astonishing, that 
we can hardly be mistaken in supposing their proceeding to 
have been suggested by Alkibiades and encouraged by the 
armed aid from the allies. He was at this moment not less 
ostentatious in humiliating Sparta than in showing off Athens. 

Of the depressed influence and estimation of Sparta, a further 
proof was soon afforded by the fate of her colony the Trachinian 
Herakleia, established near Thermopylae in the third year of 
the war. That colony — though at first comprising a numerous 
body of settlers, in consequence of the general trust in Lace- 
daemonian power, and though always under the government 
of a Lacedaemonian harmost — had never prospered. It had 
been persecuted from the beginning by the neighbouring tribes, 
and administered with harshness as well as peculation by its 
governors. The establishment of the town had been regarded 
from the beginning by the neighbours, especially the Thessa- 
lians, as an invasion of their territory : and their hostilities, 
always vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic 
festival just described, been carried to a greater point of violence 

1 Thucyd. v. 50. A/x ay <5 *ApK€(TiAdov AaKebaiudvios iv rep ctyevvi virb 
rcov f)a$Zovx<JOV TrArjyas (Aafiev, '6n vik&vtos t ov kavrov fei jyovs, Ka\ ava- 
KTjpvxOeVTos Bouarcvv b’qp.oalov Kara r)]v ovk i^ovaiav rrjs ayctiviaeovs, TrpoeABccv 
is rbv hy&va avibrjae rbv tjvIoxov, fiovAd/xeyos StjA . uxrai '6n iavrov i\v rb 
apfxa. 

We see by comparison with this incident how much less rough and harsh 
was the manner of dealing at Athens, and in how much more serious a 
light blows to the person were considered. At the Athenian festival of 
the Dionysia, if a person committed disorder or obtruded himself into a 
place not properly belonging to him in the theatre, the archon or his 
officials were both empowered and required to repress the disorder, by 
turning the person out, and fining him, if necessary. But they were upon no 
account to strike him. If they did, they were punishable themselves by 
the dikastery afterwards (Demosth. cont. Meidiam, c. 49). — It may be 
remarked that more summary measures would probably be required to 
maintain order in an open race-course than in a closed theatre. Some 
allowance ought reasonably to be made for this difference. 

2 It will be seen, however, that the Lacedaemonians remembered and 
revenged themselves upon the Eleians for this insult twelve years after- 
wards, during the plenitude of their power (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 2, 21 ; 
Diodor. xiv. 17). 
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than ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in a ruinous 
battle, and slain Xenares the Lacedaemonian governor. But 
though the place was so reduced as to be unable to maintain 
itself without foreign aid, Sparta was too much embarrassed by 
Peloponnesian enemies and waverers to be able to succour it ; 
and the Boeotians, observing her inability, became apprehensive 
that the interference of Athens would be invoked. Accord- 
ingly they thought it prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body 
of Boeotian troops ; dismissing the Lacedaemonian governor 
Hegesippidas for alleged misconduct. Nor could the Lacedae- 
monians prevent this proceeding, though it occasioned them to 
make indignant remonstrance . 1 


CHAPTER LVI 

FROM THE FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90, DOWN TO THE 
BATTLE OF MANTINEIA 

Shortly after the remarkable events of the Olympic festival 
described in my last chapter, the Argeians and their allies sent 
a fresh embassy to invite the Corinthians to join them. They 
thought it a promising opportunity, after the affront just put 
upon Sparta, to prevail upon the Corinthians to desert her : 
but Spartan envoys were present also, and though the dis- 
cussions were much protracted, no new resolution was adopted. 
An earthquake — possibly an earthquake not real, but simulated 
for convenience — abruptly terminated the congress. The 
Corinthians — though seemingly distrusting Argos now that she 
was united with Athens, and leaning rather towards Sparta — 
were unwilling to pronounce themselves in favour of one so as 
to make an enemy of the other . 2 

In spite of this first failure, the new alliance of Athens and 
Argos manifested its fruits vigorously in the ensuing spring. 
Under the inspirations of Alkibiades, Athens was about to 
attempt the new experiment of seeking to obtain intra- 
Peloponnesian followers and influence. At the beginning of 
the war she had been maritime, defensive, and simply con- 
servative, under the guidance of Perikles. After the events of 
Sphakteria, she made use of that great advantage to aim at the 
recovery of Megara and Boeotia, which she had before been 
compelled to abandon by the Thirty years’ truce — at the 
1 Thucyd. v. 51, 52. 2 Thucyd. v. 48-50. 
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recommendation of Kleon. In this attempt she employed the 
eighth year of the war, but with signal ill success; while 
Brasidas during that period broke open the gates of her mari- 
time empire, and robbed her of many important dependencies. 
The grand object of Athens then became, to recover these lost 
dependencies, especially Amphipolis : Nikias and his partisans 
sought to effect such recovery by making peace, while Kleon 
and his supporters insisted that it could never be achieved 
except by military efforts. The expedition under Kleon 
against Amphipolis had failed — the peace concluded by Nikias 
had failed also : Athens had surrendered her capital advantage 
without regaining Amphipolis ; and if she wished to regain it, 
there was no alternative except to repeat the attempt which had 
failed under Kleon. And this perhaps she might have done (as 
we shall find her projecting to do in the course of about four 
years forward), if it had not been, first, that the Athenian mind 
was now probably sick and disheartened about Amphipolis, in 
consequence of the prodigious disgrace so recently undergone 
there ; next, that Alkibiades, the new chief adviser or prime 
minister of Athens (if we may be allowed to use an inaccurate 
expression, which yet suggests the reality of the case), was 
prompted by his personal impulses to turn the stream of 
Athenian ardour into a different channel. Full of antipathy to 
Sparta, he regarded the interior of Peloponnesus as her most 
vulnerable point, especially in the present disjointed relations 
of its component cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for 
glory was better gratified amidst the centre of Grecian life than 
by undertaking an expedition into a distant and barbarous 
region : lastly, he probably recollected with discomfort the 
hardships and extreme cold (insupportable to all except the 
iron frame of Sokrates) which he had himself endured at the 
blockade of Potidsea twelve years before , 1 and which any arma- 
ment destined to conquer Amphipolis would have to go through 
again. It was under these impressions that he now began to 
press his intra-Peloponnesian operations against Lacedaemon, 
with the view of organising a counter-alliance under Argos 
sufficient to keep her in check, and at any rate to nullify her 
power of carrying invasion beyond the isthmus. All this was 
to be done without ostensibly breaking the peace and alliance 
between Athens and Lacedaemon, which stood in conspicuous 
letters on pillars erected in both cities. 

Coming to Argos at the head of a few Athenian hoplites and 

1 Plato, Symposion, c. 35 , p. 220 . tieivol yap avr 69i x €L f JL ^ }Ves i ov 
olov Scivordrov, &c. 
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bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponnesian allies, Alkibiades 
exhibited the spectacle of an Athenian general traversing the 
interior of the peninsula, and imposing his own arrangements 
in various quarters — a spectacle at that moment new and strik- 
ing . 1 He first turned his attention to the Achaean towns in the 
north-west, where he persuaded the inhabitants of Patrae to ally 
themselves with Athens, and even to undertake the labour of 
connecting their town with the sea by means of long walls, so as 
to place themselves within the protection of Athens from sea- 
ward. He further projected the erection of a fort and the 
formation of a naval station at the extreme point of Cape 
Rhiurn, just at the narrow entrance of the Corinthian Gulf; 
whereby the Athenians, who already possessed the opposite 
shore by means of Naupaktus, would have become masters of 
the commerce of the Gulf. But the Corinthians and Siky- 
onians, to whom this would have been a serious mischief, 
despatched forces enough to prevent the consummation of the 
scheme — and probably also to hinder the erection of the walls 
at Patree . 2 Yet the march of Alkibiades doubtless strengthened 
the anti-Laconian interest throughout the Achaean coast. 

He then returned to take part with the Argeians in a war 
against Epidaurus. To acquire possession of this city would 
much facilitate the communication between Athens and Argos, 
since it was not only immediately opposite to the island of 
yEgina now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened to the 
latter an access by land, dispensing with the labour of circum- 
navigating Cape wSkyllasum (the south-eastern point of the 
Argeian and Epidaurian peninsula) whenever they sent forces 
to Argos. Moreover the territory of Epidaurus bordered to the 
north on that of Corinth, so that the possession of it would be 
an additional guarantee for the neutrality of the Corinthians. 
Accordingly it was resolved to attack Epidaurus, for which a 
pretext was easily found. As presiding and administering state 
of the temple of Apollo Pythaeus (situated within the walls 
of Argos), the Argeians enjoyed a sort of religious supremacy 
over Epidaurus and other neighbouring cities — seemingly the 
remnant of that extensive supremacy, political as well as religious, 
which in early times had been theirs . 8 The Epidaurians owed 
to this temple certain sacrifices and other ceremonial obligations 

1 Thucyd. v. 52. Isokrat6s (De Bigis, sect. 17, p. 349) speaks of this 
expedition of Alkibiades in his usual loose and exaggerated language : but 
he has a right to call attention to it as something very memorable at the 
time. 

2 Thucyd. v. 52. 8 Thucyd. v. 53, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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— one of which, arising out of some circumstance which we 
cannot understand, was now due and unperformed : at least so 
the Argeians alleged. Such default imposed upon them the 
duty of getting together a military force to attack the Epidaurians 
and enforce the obligation. 

Their invading march however was for a time suspended by 
the news that king Agis, with the full force of Lacedaemon and 
her allies, had advanced as far as Leuktra, one of the border 
towns of Laconia on the north-west, towards Mount Lykaeum 
and the Arcadian Parrhasii. What this movement meant was 
known only to Agis himself, who did not even explain the pur- 
pose to his own soldiers or officers, or allies. 1 But the sacrifice 
constantly offered before passing the border was found so un- 
favourable that he abandoned his march for the present and 
returned home. The month Karneius, a period of truce as well 
as religious festival among the Dorian states, being now at hand, 
he directed the allies to hold themselves prepared for an out- 
march as soon as that month had expired. 

On being informed that Agis had dismissed his troops, the 
Argeians prepared to execute their invasion of Epidaurus. The 
day on which they set out was already the 26th of the month 
preceding the Karneian month, so that there remained only 
three days before the commencement of that latter month with 
its holy truce, binding upon the religious feelings of the Dorian 
states generally, to which Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all be- 
longed. But the Argeians made use of that very peculiarity of 
the season, which was accounted likely to keep them at home, 
to facilitate their scheme, by playing a trick with the calendar, 
and proclaiming one of those arbitrary interferences with the 
reckoning of time which the Greeks occasionally employed 
to correct the ever-recurring confusion of their lunar system. 
Having begun their march on the 26th of the month before 
Karneius, the Argeians called each succeeding day still the 
26th, thus disallowing the lapse of time, and pretending that 
the Karneian month had not yet commenced. This proceed- 
ing was further facilitated by the circumstance, that their allies 
of Athens, Elis, and Mantineia, not being Dorians, were under 
no obligation to observe the Karneian truce. Accordingly the 
army marched from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and 

1 Thucyd. v. 54 . 6e ovSels ottoi arpanvovaiv^ ou5e at ir6\€is wv 

4 Tr€fj.(pdricrav . 

This incident shows that Sparta employed the military force of her allies 
without any regard to their feelings — quite as decidedly as Athens ; though 
there were some among them too powerful to be thus treated. 
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spent seemingly a fortnight or three weeks in laying it waste ; 
all this time being really, according to the reckoning of the 
other Dorian states, part of the Kameian truce, which the 
Argeians, adopting their own arbitrary computation of time, 
professed not to be violating. The Epidaurians, unable to 
meet them single-handed in the field, invoked the aid of their 
allies, who however had already been summoned by Sparta for 
the succeeding month, and did not choose, any more than the 
Spartans, to move during the Kameian month itself. Some 
allies however, perhaps the Corinthians, came as far as the 
Epidaurian border, but did not feel themselves strong enough 
to lend aid by entering the territory alone . 1 

1 Thucyd. v. 54. ’A pyeioi 5 * avaxwpTjcrdi'Tov avrCov (the Lacedcemonians), 
t ov 7rpb rod K apveiov pLrjvbs i^Xdburcs rerpdbi <p6ivovros, teal Hyovres t)]v 
i)ix4p av rav tt)v tv dvr a top xP^pop, icrefiaKov is r)]V 'Err ibavpiav Kal 
idjjovv ’Embavpioi robs £ vfxfxdxovs iTre/caXovvro- &v oi fxkv rbv fA7)va 
TTpovcpacricrapro, ot Se /cal is juedopiav tt}s * Eirifiaupias i\06vr€s T]avx a C 0V - 

In explaining this passage, I venture to depart from the views of all the 
commentators ; with the less scruple, as it seems to me that even the best 
of them are here embarrassed and unsatisfactory. 

The meaning which I give to the words is the most strict and literal 
possible — “The Argeians, having set out on the 26th of the month before 
Ivarneius, and keeping that day during the whole time , invaded the Epidau- 
rian territory, and went on ravaging it.” By “ during the whole time ” is 
meant, during the whole time that this expedition lasted. That is, in my 
judgement — they kept the 26th day of the antecedent month for a whole 
fortnight or so — they called each successive day by the same name — they 
stopped the computed march of time — the 27th was never admitted to have 
arrived. Dr. Thirlwall translates it (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 331) — 
“they began their march on a day which they had always been used to 
keep holy.” But the words on this construction introduce a new fact 
which has no visible bearing on the main affirmation of the sentence. 

The meaning which I give may perhaps be called in question on the 
ground that such tampering with the calendar is too absurd and childish to 
have been really committed. Yet it is not more absurd than the two votes 
said to have been passed by the Athenian assembly (in 290 B.C.), who 
being in the month of Munychion, first passed a vote that that month 
should be the month Anthesterion — next that it should be the month 
Boedromion ; in order that Demetrius Polio rketes might be initiated both 
in the lesser and greater mysteries of Demeter, both nearly at the same 
time. Demetrius, being about to quit Athens in the month Munychion, 
went through both ceremonies with little or no delay (Plutarch, Demetrius, 
c. 26). Compare also the speech ascribed to Alexander at the Granikus, 
directing a second month Artemisius to be substituted for the month Daesius 
(Plutarch, Alex. c. 16). 

Besides if we look to the conduct of the Argeians themselves at a subse- 
quent period (b.c. 389, Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 2, 3 ; v. 1, 29), we shall 
see them playing an analogous trick with the calendar in order to get the 
benefit of the sacred truce. When the Lacedaemonians invaded Argos, the 
Argeians despatched heralds with wreaths and the appropriate insignia, to 
warn them off on the ground of it being the period of the holy truce — 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked another congress of 
deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose of discussing propositions 

though it really 7vas not so — ot»x KadrjKoi 6 xP^vos, oAA. J 6tt 6re 

ififidWetv jue\Aot«i/ AaKeSai [x6v 10 1 , t6tc viretpe pop rovs jxtjpcis — 
Ol 5e * Apyetot , iirel tyvwcrav ov bvpr}cr6iJ.€P0i KooXveiu, firefityav, uxrirep 
eidodea 1 au, darecpapu/aepovs 5vo K-fjpvKas, inro<p 4 porras (rnopSdis. On 
more than one occasion, this stratagem was successful : the Lacedaemonians 
did not dare to act in defiance of the summons of the heralds, who 
affirmed that it was the time of the truce, though in reality it was not so. 
At last the Spartan king Agesipolis actually went both to Olympia and 
Delphi, to put the express question to those oracles, whether he was 
bound to accept the truce at any moment, right or wrong, when it might 
suit the convenience of the Argeians to bring it forward as a sham plea 
( viro(pep€ip ). The oracles both told him that he was under no obliga- 
tion to submit to such a pretence : accordingly, he sent back the heralds, 
refusing to attend to their summons ; and invaded the Argcian territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in point, with this difference — that the 
Argeians, when they are invaders of Epidaurus, falsify the calendar in order 
to blot out the holy truce where it really ought to have come : whereas 
when they are the party invaded, they commit similar falsification in order 
to introduce the truce where it does not legitimately belong. I conceive, 
therefore, that such an analogous incident justifies the interpretation which 
I have given of the passage now before us in Thucydides. 

But even if I were unable to produce a case so exactly parallel, I should 
still defend the interpretation. Looking to the state of the ancient Grecian 
calendars, the proceeding imputed to the Argeians ought not to be looked 
on as too preposterous and absurd for adoption — with the same eyes as we 
should regard it now. 

With the exception of Athens, we do not know completely the calendar 
of a single other Grecian city : but we know that the months of all were 
lunar months, and that the practice followed in regard to intercalation, for 
the prevention of inconvenient divergence between lunar and solar time, 
was different in each different city. Accordingly the lunar month of one 
city did not (except by accident) either begin or end at the same time as the 
lunar month of another. M. Boeckh observes (ad Corp. Inscr. t. i. p. 
734) — Variorum populorum menses, qui sibi secundum legitimos annorum 
cardines respondent, non quovis conveniunt anno, nisi cyclus intercalatio- 
num utrique populi idem sit : sed ubi differunt cycli, altero populo prius 
intercalante mensem dum non intercalat alter, eorum qui non intercalarunt 
mensis certus cedit jam in eum mensem alterorum qui prsecedit ilium cui 
vulgo respondet certus iste mensis : quod tamen negligere solent chronologi.” 
Compare also the valuable Dissertation of K. F. Hermann, Ueber die 
Griechische Monatskunde, Getting. 1844, p. 21-27 — where all that is 
known about the Grecian names and arrangement of months is well brought 
together. 

The names of the Argeian months we hardly know at all (see K. F. 
Hermann, p. 84-124) : indeed the only single name resting on positive 
proof, is that of a month Hermans, Flow far the months of Argos agreed 
with those of Epidaurus or Sparta we do not know, nor have we any right 
to presume that they did agree. Nor is it by any means clear that every 
city in Greece had what may properly be called a system of intercalation, 
so correct as to keep the calendar right without frequent arbitrary inter- 
ferences. Even at Athens, it is not yet satisfactorily proved that the 
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of peace : perhaps this may have been a point carried by Nikias 
at Athens, in spite of Alkibiades. What other deputies at- 
tended, we are not told : but Euphamidas, coming as envoy 
from Corinth, animadverted, even at the opening of the de- 
bates, upon the inconsistency of assembling a peace congress 
while war was actually raging in the Epidaurian territory. So 
much were the Athenian deputies struck with this observation, 
that they departed, persuaded the Argeians to retire from 
Epidaurus, and then came back to resume negotiations. Still 
however the pretensions of both parties were found irreconcile- 
able, and the congress broke up ; upon which the Argeians 
again returned to renew their devastations in Epidaurus, while 
the Lacedaemonians, immediately on the expiration of the 


Metonic calendar was ever actually received into civil use. Cicero, in 
describing the practice of the Sicilian Greeks about reckoning of time, 
characterises their interferences for the purpose of correcting the calendar 
as occasional rather than systematic. Verres took occasion from these 
interferences to make a still more violent change, by declaring the ides of 
January to be the calends of March (Cicero, Verr. ii. 52, 129). 

Now where a people are accustomed to get wrong in their calendar, and 
to see occasional interferences introduced by authority to set them right, 
the step which I here suppose the Argeians to have taken about the inva- 
sion of Epidaurus will not appear absurd and preposterous. The Argeians 
would pretend that the real time for celebrating the festival of Karneia had 
not yet arrived. On that point, they were not bound to follow the views 
of other Dorian states — since there does not seem to have been any recog- 
nised authority for proclaiming the commencement of the Karneian truce, 
as the Eleians proclaimed the Olympic, and the Corinthians the Isthmiac 
truce. In saying therefore that the 26th of the month preceding Karneius 
should be repeated, and that the 27th should not be recognised as arriving 
for a fortnight or three weeks, the Argeian government would only be em- 
ploying an expedient the like of which had been before resorted to — though, 
in the case before us, it was employed for a fraudulent purpose. 

The Spartan month Hekatombeus appears to have corresponded with 
the Attic month Hekatombreon — the Spartan month following it, Karneius , 
with the Attic month Metageitnion (Hermann, p. 112) — our months July 
and August ; such correspondence being by no means exact or constant. 
Both Dr. Arnold and Gdller speak of Hekatombeus as if it were the 
Argeian month preceding Karneius ; but we only know it as a Sgartan 
month. Its name does not appear among the months of the Dorian cities 
in Sicily, among whom nevertheless Karneius seems universal. See Franz, 
Comm, ad Corp. Inscript. Grcec. No. 5475, 5491, 5640. Part xxxii. 
p. 640. 

The tricks played with the calendar at Rome, by political authorities for 
party purposes, are well known to every one. And even in some states of 
Greece, the course of the calendar was so uncertain as to serve as a 
proverbial expression for inextricable confusion. See Hesychius — ’Ev Keep 
rls 7) fie pa ; *E nl rear ovk evyruxrrcov ovdels y b.p older ir Keep rls 7} Tjfiepa , 
*6n ovk karaaiv at ijfiepai, dAA* < 5 >s eKaarot QeAovaiv fayovcri. — See also 
Aristoph. Nubes, 605. 
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Karneian month, marched out again, as far as their border town 
of Karyse, but were again arrested and forced to return by 
unfavourable border-sacrifices. Intimation of their out-march, 
however, was transmitted to Athens ; upon which Alkibiades, 
at the head of 1000 Athenian hoplites, was sent to join the 
Argeians. But before he arrived, the Lacedaemonian army 
had been already disbanded : so that his services were no 
longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages over 
one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at length 
evacuated it. 1 

The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end of Septem- 
ber by a detachment of 300 Lacedaemonian hoplites under 
Agesippidas, sent by sea without the knowledge of the Athe- 
nians. Of this the Argeians preferred loud complaints at 
Athens. They had good reason to condemn the negligence of 
the Athenians as allies, for not having kept better naval watch 
at their neighbouring station of ^Egina, and for having allowed 
this enemy to enter the harbour of Epidaurus. But they took 
another ground of complaint somewhat remarkable. In the 
alliance between Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, it had 
been stipulated that neither of the four should suffer the pas- 
sage of troops through its territory without the joint consent of 
all. Now the sea was accounted a part of the territory of 
Athens : so that the Athenians had violated this article of the 
treaty by permitting the Lacedaemonians to send troops by sea 
to Epidaurus. And the Argeians now required Athens, in 
compensation for this wrong, to carry back the Messenians 
and Helots from Kephallenia to Pylus, and allow them to ravage 
Laconia. The Athenians, under the persuasion of Alkibiades, 
complied with their requisition ; inscribing, at the foot of the 
pillar on which their alliance with Sparta stood recorded, that 

1 Thucyd. v. 55. real y AQt)val(av avrois x^ 101 40o7]07}aau Sir Airai teal 
*A\Kifiiddr]s (rrparrjySs, nvQdfievoi tovs AaKedcu/uLoviovs ^ecrTparevcrdar real a>s 
ouSev in avrS>v e5et, a^riKSov. This is the reading which Portus, Bloomfield, 
Didot, and Goller, either adopt or recommend ; leaving out the particle 54 
which stands in the common text after TcvdSpLevoi. 

If we do not adopt this reading, we must construe i^a-rparevadcu (as Dr. 
Arnold and Poppo construe it) in the sense of “had already completed 
their expedition and returned home. ,, But no authority is produced for 
putting such a meaning upon the verb iKcrparevo) : and the view of Dr. 
Arnold, who conceives that this meaning exclusively belongs to the preter- 
ite or pluperfect tense, is powerfully contradicted by the use of the word 
4£t(TTpaT€Vfx4voov (ii. 12), the same verb and the same tense — yet in a 
meaning contrary to that which he assigns. 

It appears to me the less objectionable proceeding of the two, to dispense 
with the particle 54. 
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the Lacedaemonians had not observed their oaths. Neverthe- 
less they still abstained from formally throwing up their treaty 
with Lacedaemon, or breaking it in any other way. 1 The re- 
lations between Athens and Sparta thus remained, in name — 
peace and alliance — so far as concerns direct operations against 
each other’s territory ; in reality — hostile action as well as 
hostile manoeuvring, against each other, as allies respectively 
of third parties. 

The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions on the 
Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, made in the 
winter an unavailing attempt to take the town itself by storm. 
Though there was no considerable action, but merely a succes- 
sion of desultory attacks, in some of which the Epidaurians 
even had the advantage — yet they still suffered serious hard- 
ship, and pressed their case forcibly on the sympathy of Sparta. 
Thus importuned, and mortified as well as alarmed by the 
increasing defection or coldness which they now experienced 
throughout Peloponnesus — the Lacedaemonians determined, 
during the course of the ensuing summer, to put forth their 
strength vigorously, and win back their lost ground. 2 

Towards the month of June (b.c. 418), they marched with 
their full force, freemen as well as Helots, under king Agis, 
against Argos. The Tegeans and other Arcadian allies joined 
them on the march, while their other allies near the Isthmus — 
Boeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Phliasians, &c. 
— were directed to assemble at Phlius. The number of these 
latter allies was very considerable — for we hear of 5000 Boeotian 
hoplites, and 2000 Corinthian : the Boeotians had with them 
also 5000 light-armed, 500 horsemen, and 500 foot-soldiers, 
who ran alongside of the horsemen. The numbers of the rest, 
or of Spartans themselves, we do not know ; nor probably did 
Thucydides himself know : for we find him remarking else- 
where the impenetrable concealment of the Lacedaemonians on 
all public affairs, in reference to the numbers at the subsequent 
battle of Mantineia. Such muster of the Lacedaemonian alli- 
ance was no secret to the Argeians, who marching first to 
Mantineia, and there taking up the force of that city as well as 
3000 Eleian hoplites who came to join them, met the Lacedae- 
monians in their march at Methydrium in Arcadia. The two 
armies being posted on opposite hills, the Argeians had resolved 
to attack Agis the next day, so as to prevent him from joining 
his allies at Phlius. But he eluded this separate encounter 
by decamping in the night, reached Phlius, and operated his 
1 Thucyd. v. 56. 2 Thucyd. v. 57. 
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junction in safety. We do not hear that there was in the Lace- 
daemonian army any commander of lochus, who, copying the 
unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the battle of 
Plataea, refused to obey the order of retreat before the enemy, 
to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the fact that no 
similar incident occurred now, may be held to prove that the 
Lacedaemonians had acquired greater familiarity with the 
exigencies of actual warfare. 

As soon as the Lacedaemonian retreat was known in the 
morning, the Argeians left their position also, and marched 
with their allies, first to Argos itself — next, to Nemea, on the 
ordinary road from Corinth and Phlius to Argos, by which they 
imagined that the invaders would approach. But Agis acted 
differently. Distributing his force into three divisions, he him- 
self with the Lacedaemonians and Arcadians, taking a short, 
but very rugged and difficult road, crossed the ridge of the 
mountains and descended straight into the plain near Argos. 
The Corinthians, Pellenians, and Phliasians were directed to 
follow another mountain road, which entered the same plain 
upon a different point : while the Boeotians, Corinthians, and 
Sikyonians, followed the longer, more even, and more ordinary 
route, by Nemea. This route, though apparently frequented 
and convenient, led for a considerable distance along a narrow 
ravine called the Tretus, bounded on each side by mountains. 
The united army under Agis was much superior in number to 
the Argeians : but if all had marched in one line by the fre- 
quented route through the narrow Tretus, their superiority of 
number would have been of little use, whilst the Argeians 
would have had a position highly favourable to their defence. 
By dividing his force, and taking the mountain road with his 
own division, Agis got into the plain of Argos in the rear of the 
Argeian position at Nemea. He anticipated that when the 
Argeians saw him devastating their properties near the city, 
they would forthwith quit the advantageous ground near 
Nemea to come and attack him in the plain : the Boeotian 
division would thus find the road by Nemea and the Tretus 
open, and would be able to march without resistance into the 
plain of Argos, where their numerous cavalry would act with 
effect against the Argeians engaged in attacking Agis. This 
triple march was executed. Agis with his division, and the 
Corinthians with theirs, got across the mountains into the 
Argeian plain during the night ; while the Argeians , 1 hearing at 

1 Thucyd. V. 59. Oi 8k * Apyetoi yvovres i&oridovv ripe pas ijdri 4 k t rjs 
N e^eas, &c. 
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daybreak that he was near their city, ravaging Saminthus and 
other places, left their position at Nemea to come down to the 
plain and attack him. In their march they had a partial skir- 
mish with the Corinthian division, which, having reached a 
high ground immediately above the Argeian plain, w r as found 
nearly in the road. But this affair was indecisive, and they 
soon found themselves in the plain near to Agis and the 
Lacedaemonians, who lay between them and their city. 

On both sides the armies were marshalled, and order taken 
for battle. But the situation of the Argeians was in reality 
little less than desperate : for while they had Agis and his 
division in their front, the Corinthian detachment was near 
enough to take them in flank, and the Boeotians marching 
along the undefended road through the Tretus would attack 
them in the rear. The Boeotian cavalry too would act with full 
effect upon them in the plain, since neither Argos, Elis, nor 
Mantineia, seem to have possessed any horsemen : a descrip- 
tion of force which ought to have been sent from Athens, 
though from some cause which does not appear, the Athenian 
contingent had not yet arrived. Nevertheless, in spite of a 
position so very critical, both the Argeians and their allies were 
elate with confidence and impatient for battle ; thinking only 
of the division of Agis immediately in their front which appeared 
to be enclosed between them and their city — and taking no 
heed to the other formidable enemies in their flank and rear. 
But the Argeian generals were better aware than their soldiers 
of the real danger : and just as the two armies were about to 
charge, Alkiphron, proxenus of the Lacedaemonians at Argos, 
accompanied Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of the 
Argeians, to a separate parley with Agis, without consultation 
or privity on the part of their own army. They exhorted Agis 
not to force on a battle, assuring him that the Argeians were 
ready both to give and receive equitable satisfaction, in all 
matters of complaint which the Lacedaemonians might urge 
against them — and to conclude a just peace for the future. 
Agis, at once acquiescing in the proposal, granted them a truce 
of four months to accomplish what they had promised. He on 
his part also took this step without consulting either his army 
or his allies, simply addressing a few words of confidential talk 
to one of the official Spartans near him. Immediately he gave 
the order for retreat, and the army, instead of being led to 
battle, was conducted out of the Argeian territory, through the 
Nemean road whereby the Boeotians had just been entering. 
But it required all the habitual discipline of Lacedaemonian 
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soldiers to make them obey this order of the Spartan king, alike 
unexpected and unwelcome. 1 For the army were fully sensible 
both of the prodigious advantages of their position, and of the 
overwhelming strength of the invading force, so that all the 
three divisions were loud in their denunciations of Agis, and 
penetrated with shame at the thoughts of so disgraceful a 
retreat. And when they all saw themselves in one united body 
at Nemea, previous to breaking up and going home, — so as to 
have before their eyes their own full numbers and the complete 
equipment of one of the finest Hellenic armies which had ever 
been assembled — the Argeian body of allies, before whom 
they were now retiring, appeared contemptible in the com- 
parison, and they separated with yet warmer and more 
universal indignation against the king who had betrayed their 
cause. 

On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame from the 
Spartan authorities than from his own army, for having thrown 
away so admirable an opportunity of subduing Argos. This 
was assuredly no more than he deserved : but we read, with 
no small astonishment, that the Argeians and their allies on 
returning were even more exasperated against Thrasyllus, 2 
whom they accused of having traitorously thrown away a certain 
victory. They had indeed good ground, in the received 
practice, to censure him for having concluded a truce without 
taking the sense of the people. It was their custom, on 
returning from a march, to hold a public court-martial before 
entering the city, at a place called the Charadrus or winter 
tdrrent near the walls, for the purpose of adjudicating on 
offences and faults committed in the army. Such was their 
wrath on this occasion against Thrasyllus, that they would 
scarcely be prevailed upon even to put him upon his trial, but 
began to stone him. He was forced to seek personal safety 
at the altar ; upon which the soldiers tried him, and he was 
condemned to have his property confiscated. 3 

Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian contingent 
arrived, which probably ought to have come earlier: 1000 
hoplites, with 300 horsemen, under Laches and Nikostratus. 
Alkibiades came as ambassador, probably serving as a soldier 
also among the horsemen. The Argeians, notwithstanding 

1 Thucyd. v. 60. O i 5e Aatcefiai/jLSvioi Ka\ oi | v/ufxaxot e’lirouro /xev ws 
7 \yeiro rbv vSfiov, iv airia 5e efxoy fear’ aAArjAovs iroAArj rby T Ayiv } &c. 

2 Thucyd. v. 60. * Apyetoi Se Kal aurol en 4v TCoWtp icAelovi ahl^ 

*lX 0V tovs crvreitT afxdvovs &vev rov tt A^Bovs, &c. 

s Thucyd. v. 60. 
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their displeasure against Thrasyllus, nevertheless felt them- 
selves pledged to observe the truce which he had concluded, 
and their magistrates accordingly desired the newly-arrived 
Athenians to depart. Nor was Alkibiades even permitted to 
approach and address the public assembly, until the Mantineian 
and Eleian allies insisted that thus much at least should not be 
refused. An assembly was therefore convened, in which these 
allies took part, along with the Argeians. Alkibiades contended 
strenuously that the recent truce with the Lacedaemonians was 
null and void ; since it had been contracted without the privity 
of all the allies, distinctly at variance with the terms of the 
alliance. He therefore called upon them to resume military 
operations forthwith, in conjunction with the reinforcement now 
seasonably arrived. His speech so persuaded the assembly, that 
the Mantineians and Eleians consented at once to join him in 
an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orchomenus ; the 
Argeians also, though at first reluctant, very speedily followed 
them thither. Orchomenus was a place important to acquire, 
not merely because its territory joined that ofMantineia on the 
northward, but because the Lacedaemonians had deposited 
therein the hostages which they had taken from Arcadian town- 
ships and villages as guarantee for fidelity. Its walls were how- 
ever in bad condition, and its inhabitants, after a short 
resistance, capitulated. They agreed to become allies of 
Mantineia — to furnish hostages for faithful adhesion to such 
alliance — and to deliver up the hostages deposited with them 
by Sparta . 1 

Encouraged by first success, the allies debated what they 
should next undertake. The Eleians contended strenuously 
for a march against Lepreum, while the Mantineians were 
anxious to attack their enemy and neighbour Tegea. The 
Argeians and Athenians preferred the latter — incomparably the 
more important enterprise of the two : but such was the disgust 
of the Eleians at the rejection of their proposition, that they 
abandoned the army altogether, and went home. Notwith- 
standing their desertion, however, the remaining allies con- 
tinued together at Mantineia organising their attack upon 
Tegea, in which city they had a strong favourable party, who 
had actually laid their plans, and were on the point of pro- 
claiming the revolt of the city from Sparta , 2 when the philo- 
Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves by despatching an 
urgent message to Sparta and receiving the most rapid succour. 
The Lacedaemonians, filled with indignation at the news of the 

1 Thucyd. v. 62. 2 Thucyd. v. 64. ocrov ovk dupeo-TriKey, &c. 
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surrender of Orchomenus, vented anew all their displeasure 
against Agis, whom they now threatened with the severe 
punishment of demolishing his house and fining him in the 
sum of 100,000 drachmae or about 27! Attic talents. He 
urgently entreated, that an opportunity might be afforded to him 
of redeeming by some brave deed the ill name which he had 
incurred : if he failed in doing so, then they might inflict upon 
him what penalty they chose. The penalty was accordingly 
withdrawn : but a restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, 
was now placed upon the authority of the king. It had been, 
before, a part of his prerogative to lead out the army single- 
handed and on his own authority ; but a council of Ten was 
now named, without whose concurrence he was interdicted 
from exercising such power. 1 

To the great good fortune of Agis, the pressing message 
now arrived announcing imminent revolt of Tegea — the most 
important ally of Sparta, and close upon her border. Such 
was the alarm occasioned by this news, that the whole 
military population instantly started off to relieve the place, 
Agis at their head — the most rapid movement ever known to 
have been made by Lacedaemonian soldiers. 2 3 When they 
arrived at Orestheium in Arcadia in their way, perhaps hearing 
that the danger was somewhat less pressing, they sent back to 
Sparta one-sixth part of the forces, for home defence — the 
oldest as well as the youngest men. The remainder marched 
forward to Tegea, where they were speedily joined by their Arca- 
dian allies. They further sent messages to the Corinthians and 
Boeotians, as well as to the Phokians and Lokrians, invoking 
the immediate presence of these contingents in the territory of 
Mantineia. The arrival of such reinforcements, however, even 
with all possible zeal on the part of the cities contributing, 
could not be looked for without some lapse of time ; the 
rather, as it appears that they could not get into the territory 
of Mantineia except by passing through that of Argos 8 — which 
could not be safely attempted until they had all formed a 
junction. Accordingly Agis, impatient to redeem his reputa- 
tion, marched at once with the Lacedaemonians and the 
Arcadian allies present into the territory of Mantineia, and took 

1 Thucyd. v. 63. 

2 Thucyd. V. 64. tvravQa 5^ &o4)6eia ru>v Aarcetiai/uiovlaiv yiyverat avrSrv 
re real ruu EtAwrcov 7 ravfiriiiel ofe?a real o'la o&ttoo tt pirepou. The outmarch 
of the Spartans just before the battle of Platsea (described in Herodot. vii. 
10) seems however to have been quite as rapid and instantaneous. 

3 Thucyd. v. 64. tvvenKye yap Sia fiecov. 
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up a position near the Herakleion or temple of Herakl&s , 1 
from whence he began to ravage the neighbouring lands. The 
Argeians and their allies presently came forth from Mantineia, 
planted themselves near him, but on very rugged and im- 
practicable ground — and thus offered him battle. ’Nothing 
daunted by the difficulties of the position, he marshalled his 
army and led it up to attack them. His rashness on the 
present occasion might have produced as much mischief as his 
inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, had not an 
ancient Spartan called out to him that he was now merely pro- 
ceeding “to heal mischief by mischief.” So forcibly was Agis 
impressed either with this timely admonition, or by the closer 
view of the position which he had undertaken to assault, that he 
suddenly halted the army, and gave orders for retreat — though 
actually within distance, no greater than the cast of a javelin, 
from the enemy . 2 

His march was now intended to draw the Argeians away 
from the difficult ground which they occupied. On the frontier 
between Mantineia and Tegea — both situated on a lofty, but 
enclosed plain, drained only by katabothra or natural subter- 
ranean channels in the mountains — was situated a head of 
water, the regular efflux of which seems to have been kept up 
by joint operations of both cities for their mutual benefit. 
Thither Agis now conducted his army, for the purpose of 
turning the water towards the side of Mantineia, where it would 
occasion serious damage; calculating that the Mantineians 
and their allies would certainly descend from their position to 
hinder it. No stratagem however was necessary to induce the 
latter to adopt this resolution. For so soon as they saw the 
Lacedaemonians, after advancing to the foot of the hill, first 
suddenly halt — next retreat — and lastly disappear — their sur- 
prise was very great ; and this surprise was soon converted 
into contemptuous confidence and impatience to pursue the 
flying enemy. The generals, not sharing such confidence, 
hesitated at first to quit their secure position : upon which the 
troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced them for 
treason in letting the Lacedaemonians quietly escape a second 
time, as they had before done near Argos. These generals 

1 The Lacedaemonian kings appear to have felt a sense of protection in 
encamping near a temple of Herakles, their heroic progenitor (see Xenophon, 
Hellen. vii. I, 31). 

2 Thucyd. v. 65. See an exclamation by an old Spartan mentioned as 
productive of important consequences, at the moment when a battle was 
going to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 4, 25. 
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would probably not be the same with those who had incurred, 
a short time before, so much undeserved censure for their 
convention with Agis : but the murmurs on the present 
occasion, hardly less unreasonable, drove them, not without 
considerable shame and confusion, to give orders for advance. 
They abandoned the hill, marched down into the plain so as 
to approach the Lacedaemonians, and employed the next day 
in arranging themselves in good battle order, so as to be ready 
to fight at a moment’s notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself disap- 
pointed in his operations upon the water. He had either not 
done so much damage, or not spread so much terror, as he 
had expected : and he accordingly desisted, putting himself 
again in march to resume his position at the Herakleion, and 
supposing that his enemies still retained their position on the 
hill. But in the course of this march he came suddenly upon 
the Argeian and allied army where he was not in the least 
prepared to see them. They were not only in the plain, but 
already drawn up in perfect order of battle. The Mantineians 
occupied the right wing, the post of honour, because the 
ground was in their territory : next to them stood their 
dependent Arcadian allies : then the chosen Thousand-regi- 
ment of Argos, citizens of wealth and family trained in arms 
at the cost of the state : alongside of them, the remaining 
Argeian hoplites with their dependent allies of Klednae and 
Ornese : last of all, on the left wing, stood the Athenians, their 
hoplites as well as their horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his army 
beheld this unexpected apparition. To any other Greeks 
than Lacedaemonians, the sudden presentation of a formidable 
enemy would have occasioned a feeling of dismay from which 
they would have found it difficult to recover; and even the 
Lacedaemonians, on this occasion, underwent a momentary 
shock unparalleled in their previous experience . 1 But they 
now felt the full advantage of their rigorous training and habit 
of military obedience, as well as of that subordination of 
officers which was peculiar to themselves in Greece. In other 
Grecian armies orders were proclaimed to the troops in a loud 
voice by a herald, who received them personally from the 
general : each taxis or company, indeed, had its own taxiarch, 
but the latter did not receive his orders separately from the 

1 Thucyd. v. 66. fxdKiara Se A aK€Saip.6vioi, is t ip.ijj.v7)VTo, in rovrcp 
Kaipep 0-Gir\<iy7)(rav' 1 Si ct fipaxsias yap jaeWijaews 7) tt apaarncv)) avroh 
iyiyyero, &C. 
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general, and seems to have had no personal responsibility for 
the execution of them by his soldiers. Subordinate and 
responsible military authority was not recognised. Among the 
Lacedaemonians, on the contrary, there was a regular gradation 
of military and responsible authority — “ commanders of com- 
manders ” — each of whom had his special duty in ensuring the 
execution of orders . 1 Every order emanated from the Spartan 
king when he was present, and was given to the Polemarchs 
(each commanding a Mora, the largest military division), who 
intimated it to the Lochagi, or colonels of the respective Lochi. 
These again gave command to each Pentekonter, or captain of 
a Pentekosty ; lastly, he to the Enomotarch, who commanded 
the lowest subdivision called an Enomoty. The soldier thus 
received no immediate orders except from the Enomotarch, 
who was in the first instance responsible for his Enomoty ; but 
the Pentekonter and the Lochage were responsible also each 
for his larger division ; the pentekosty including four enomoties, 
and the lochus four pentekosties — at least so the numbers 
stood on this occasion. All the various military manoeuvres 
were familiar to the Lacedaemonians from their unremitting 
drill, so that their armies enjoyed the advantage of readier 
obedience along with more systematic command. Accordingly, 
though thus taken by surprise, and called on now for the first 
time in their lives to form in the presence of an enemy, they 
only manifested the greater promptitude 2 and anxious haste 
in obeying the orders of Agis, transmitted through the regular 
series of officers. The battle array was attained, with regularity 
as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedaemonian line belonged by 
ancient privilege to the Skiritas ; mountaineers of the border 
district of Laconia skirting the Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly 
east of the Eurotas near its earliest and highest course. 
These men, originally Arcadians, now constituted a variety of 
Laconian Perioeki, with peculiar duties as well as peculiar 
privileges. Numbered among the bravest and most active 
men in Peloponnesus, they generally formed the vanguard in 
an advancing march; and the Spartans stand accused of 

1 Thucyd. v. 66. ydp rt rrdv, ir\))v b\lyov y rb erpardircbov r 5 »v 

AaKebaifAoviw Hpxovres a px^vruv €i<rf, ical rb bri/xeXhs rod tpoffxivov xoAAots 

VpOG'llKGl. 

Xenophon, De Republ. Laced, xi. 5. A i napaywyal fcairep vvb tchpvKos 
virb rod ivw/xordpxov \ 6 y<p bif]Kovvrai : compare xi. 8. ry ivoofxordpxp 
rrapeyyvdrou els fxeroytrov irap 5 bcrwlb a KaOlffrcurdou , &C. 

2 Thucyd. v. 66. evdus vvb (nrovbrjs KaBlarravro is fcdffjiov rbv kavrS>v t 
* Aytdos rod fiaoikews etcaara i^rjyovfiivov narb. rbv vSjxov , See. 
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having exposed them to danger as well as toil with unbecoming 
recklessness. 1 Next to the Skiritae, who were 600 in number, 
stood the enfranchised Helots, recently returned from serving 
with Brasidas in Thrace, and the Neodamocles, both probably 
summoned home from Lepreum, where we were told before 
that they had been planted. After them, in the centre of the 
entire line, came the Lacedaemonian lochi, seven in number, 
with the Arcadian dependent allies, Henean and Mienalian, 
near them. Lastly, in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with 
a small division of Lacedaemonians occupying the extreme 
right, as the post of honour. On each flank there were some 
Lacedaemonian horsemen. 2 

Thucydides, with a frankness which enhances the value of 
his testimony wherever he gives it positively, informs us that 
he cannot pretend to set down the number of either army. It 
is evident that this silence is not for want of having inquired 
— but none of the answers which he received appeared to him 
trustworthy : the extreme secrecy of Lacedemonian politics 
admitted of no certainty about their numbers, while the empty 
numerical boasts of other Greeks served only to mislead. In 
the absence of assured information about aggregate number, 
the historian gives us some general information accessible to 
every inquirer, and some facts visible to a spectator. From 
his language it is conjectured, with some probability, by Dr. 
Thirlwall and others, that he was himself present at the battle, 
though in what capacity, we cannot determine, as he was an 
exile from his country. First he states that the Lacedaemonian' 
army appeared more numerous than that of the enemy. Next 
he tells us, that independent of the Skiritae on the left, who 
were 600 in number — the remaining Lacedaemonian front, to 
the extremity of their right wing, consisted of 448 men ; each 
enomoty having four men in front. In respect to depth, the 
different enomoties were not all equal ; but for the most part, 
the files were eight deep. There were seven lochi in all (apart 
from the Skiritse) ; each lochus comprised four pentekosties — 
each pentekosty contained four enomoties. 3 Multiplying 448 

1 Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 2, r : see Diodor. xv. c. 32 ; Xenophon, Rep. 
Laced, xiii. 6. 

2 Thucyd. v. 67. 

8 Very little can be made out respecting the structure of the Lacedae- 
monian army. We know that the Enbmoty was the elementary division — 
the military unit : that the Pentekosty was composed of a definite (not 
always the same) number of Enbmoties : that the Lochus also was com- 
posed of a definite (not always the same) number of Pentekosties. The 
Mora appears to have been a still larger division, consisting of so many 
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by 8, and adding the 600 Skiritas, this would make a total 
of 4184 hoplites, besides a few horsemen on each flank. 
Respecting light-armed, nothing is said. I have no confidence 
in such an estimate — but the total is smaller than we should 
have expected, considering that the Lacedaemonians had 
marched out from Sparta with their entire force on a pressing 
emergency, and that they had only sent home one-sixth of 
their total, their oldest and youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian side 
made any attempt to charge while the Lacedaemonian battle- 
array was yet incomplete. It was necessary for them, according 
to Grecian practice, to wind up the courage of their troops by 
some words of exhortation and encouragement ; and before 
these were finished, the Lacedaemonians may probably have 

Lochi (according to Xenophon, of four Lochi) : but Thucydides speaks as 
if he knew no division larger than the Lochus. 

Beyond this very slender information, there seems no other fact certainly 
established about the Lacedaemonian military distribution. Nor ought we 
reasonably to expect to find that these words Endmoty, Pentekosty , Lochus , 
&c., indicate any fixed number of men: our own names regiment , company , 
troop , brigade , division , &c., are all more or less indefinite as to positive 
numbers and proportion to each other. 

That which was peculiar to the Lacedaemonian drill, was, the teaching a 
small number of men like an Endmoty (25, 32, 36 men, as we sometimes 
find it), to perform its evolutions under the command of its Endmotarch. 
When this was once secured, it is probable that the combination of these 
elementary divisions was left to be determined in every case by circumstances. 

Thucydides states several distinct facts. 1. Each Endmoty had four men 
in front. 2. Each Endmoty varied in depth> according as every lochagus 
chose. 3. Each lochus had four pentekosties, and each pentekosty four 
endmoties. — Now Dobree asks, with much reason, how these assertions are 
to be reconciled ? Given the number of men in front, and the number of 
endmoties in each Lochus — the depth of the Endmoty is of course deter- 
mined, without reference to the discretion of any one. These two assertions 
appear distinctly contradictory ; unless we suppose (what seems very diffi- 
cult to believe) that the Lochage might make one or two of the four files of 
the same Endmoty deeper than the rest. Dobree proposes, as a means of 
removing this difficulty, to expunge some words from the text. One cannot 
have confidence, however, in the conjecture. 

Another solution has been suggested, viz. that each lochagus had the 
power of dividing his lochus into more or fewer endmoties as he chose, only 
under the obligation that four men should constitute the front rank of each 
endmoty : the depth would then of course be the variable item. X incline 
to believe that this is what Thucydides here means to indicate. When he 
says, therefore, that there were four pentekosties in each lochus, and four 
endmoties in each pentekosty — we must suppose him to allude to the army 
as it marched out from Sparta ,* and to intimate, by the words which follow, 
that each lochagus had the power of modifying that distribution in regard 
to his own lochus, when the order of battle was about to be fonned. This, 
at any rate, seems the least unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
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attained their order. The Mantineian officers reminded their 
countrymen that the coming battle would decide whether 
Mantineia should continue to be a free and imperial city, with 
Arcadian dependencies of her own, as she now was — or should 
again be degraded into a dependency of Lacedaemon. The 
Argeian leaders dwelt upon the opportunity which Argos now 
had of recovering her lost ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of 
revenging herself upon her worst enemy and neighbour. The 
Athenian troops were exhorted to show themselves worthy of 
the many brave allies with whom they were now associated, as 
well as to protect their own territory and empire by vanquishing 
their enemy in Peloponnesus. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lacedaemonian char- 
acter, that to them no similar words of encouragement were 
addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. “ They knew 
(says the historian l ) that long practice beforehand, in the busi- 
ness of war, was a better preservative than fine speeches on the 
spur of the moment.” As among professional soldiers, bravery 
was assumed as a thing of course, without any special exhorta- 
tion : but mutual suggestions were heard among them with a 
view to get their order of battle and position perfect, — which 
at first it probably was not, from the sudden and hurried 
manner in which they had been constrained to form. More- 
over various war-songs, perhaps those of Tyrtceus, were chanted 
in the ranks. At length the word was given to attack : the 
numerous pipers in attendance (an hereditary caste at Sparta) 
began to play, while the slow, solemn, and equable march of 
the troops adjusted itself to the time given by these instruments 
without any break or wavering in the line. A striking contrast 
to this deliberate pace was presented by the enemy ; who having 
no pipers or other musical instruments rushed forward to the 
charge with a step vehement and even furious , 2 fresh from the 
exhortations just addressed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, when 
coming into conflict, to march not exactly straight forward, but 
somewhat aslant towards the right. The soldiers on the 

1 Thucyd. v. 69 . A aKeSai/xSvioi $e KaO * 4 Kacrrovs re Kal fxerh ru>u iroAe- 
fLtKUiV v6/j.o)v 4v crtplatv avrois wv rjirlaravro tV tt apaK€\€vcrtP rrjs pLvij/xrjs 
byaOciis oZcrtv iTroiovvTo, elSdres Zpywv 4k ttoWov /j.€\4ttjv irAe^cu (T<I)£ov<ra,v 
% \6yu>v 5t* oXlyov kclXvs fadevrcw irapatveffiv. 

2 Thucyd. v. 70 . ’A pyetoi /xev /cal oi £vjujuaxoi, 4vr6vu>s /cal bpyfj 
povvres , A aKedcufxbvioi Be fipaBews /cal Curb av\7]rwv iroWcibv v6fi(p 4yKa6eo’TcvTa>v, 
ov rov deiov X^P IV ) TVa 6/j.a\cos fxerh f>uBp.ov fialvovres ir po^Kdoiev /cal p.)) 
Bicunracrdelr) clvtwvt) rdfis, Birep <pi\e? ret /xeya\a (TTpardireSa 4v reus irpo<r6Bois 
voieiv. 
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extreme right of both armies set the example of such inclina- 
tion, in order to avoid exposing their own unshielded side ; 
while for the same reason every man along the line took care 
to keep close to the shield of his right-hand neighbour. We 
see from hence that, with equal numbers, the right was not 
merely the post of honour, but also of comparative safety. So 
it proved on the present occasion ; even the Lacedaemonian 
discipline being noway exempt from this cause of disturbance. 
Though the Lacedaemonian front, from their superior numbers, 
was more extended than that of the enemy, still their right files 
did not think themselves safe without slanting still farther to 
the right, and thus outflanked very greatly the Athenians on 
the opposite left wing ; while on the opposite side the Man- 
tineians who formed the right wing, from the same disposition 
to keep the left shoulder forward, outflanked, though not in so 
great a degree, the Skiritae and Brasideians on the Lacedae- 
monian left. King Agis, whose post was with the Lochi in the 
centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his left would 
be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even in the rear. 
Accordingly he thought it necessary to alter his dispositions 
even at this critical moment, which he relied upon being able 
to accomplish through the exact discipline, practised evolutions, 
and slow march of his soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger would 
have been to bring round a division from the extreme right, 
where it could well be spared, to the extreme left against the 
advancing Mantineians. But the ancient privilege of the 
Skiritse, who always fought by themselves on the extreme left, 
forbade such an order . 1 Accordingly, Agis gave signal to the 
Brasideians and Skiritas to make a flank movement on the left 
so as to get on equal front with the Mantineians; while in 
order to fill up the vacancy thus created in his line, he sent 
orders to the two polemarchs Aristokles and Hipponoidas, who 
had their Lochi on the extreme right of the line, to move to 
the rear and take post on the right of the Brasideians, so as 
again to close up the line. But these two polemarchs, who 
had the safest and most victorious place in the line, chose to 

1 Thucyd. v. 67. T 6t€ de Kfpas juey ei/ccvu/uoy 2 KipTrai avro'ts Kadi - 
( TTavTO , del ravTrjyr^yrd^iy fi6voi AaKebaifioylcoy irrl c<pa>v avrwv 
$X 0UT * s i &c. 

The strong and precise language, which Thucydides here uses, shows 
that this was a privilege pointedly noted and much esteemed : among the 
Lacedamionians, especially, ancient routine was more valued than elsewhere. 
And it is essential to take notice of the circumstance, in order to appreciate 
the generalship of Agis, which has been rather hardly criticised. 
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keep it, disobeying his express orders : so that Agis, when he 
saw that they did not move, was forced to send a second order 
countermanding the flank movement of the Skiritae, and 
directing them to fall in upon the centre, back into their 
former place. But it had now become too late to execute this 
second command before the hostile armies closed : and the 
Skiritae and Brasideians were thus assailed while in disorder 
and cut off from their own centre. The Mantineians, finding 
them in this condition, defeated and drove them back ; while 
the chosen Thousand of Argos, breaking in by the vacant 
space between the Brasideians and the Lacedaemonian centre, 
took them on the right flank and completed their discomfiture. 
They were routed and pursued even to the Lacedaemonian 
baggage-waggons in the rear; some of the elder troops who 
guarded the waggons being slain, and the whole Lacedaemonian 
left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their comrades, thinking 
only of what was immediately before them, wasted thus a 
precious time when their aid was urgently needed elsewhere. 
Matters passed very differently on the Lacedaemonian centre 
and right ; where Agis, with his body-guard of 300 chosen 
youths called Hippeis, and with the Spartan Lochi, found him- 
self in front conflict with the centre and left of the enemy ; — 
with the Argeians, their elderly troops and the so-called Five 
Lochi — with the Kleonaeans and Orneates, dependent allies of 
Argos — and with the Athenians. Over all these troops they 
were completely victorious, after a short resistance — indeed on 
some points with no resistance at all. So formidable was the 
aspect and name of the Lacedaemonians, that the opposing 
troops gave way without crossing spears, and even with a panic 
so headlong, that they trod down each other in anxiety to 
escape. 1 While thus defeated in front, they were taken in 

1 Thucyd. v. 72. (O l AaKedai/idvioi rovs ’A pyeiovs) crpeipav, ovSe is 
XfTpus rovs iroWovs vTrofxeivavras, aW\ &s inyetrav oi Aaicedai/j.6vtoi , evdvs 
ivdSvras, teal iariv ots Kal Karcnrar7)6evras, rov fx)] (pOrivai r^v iyKardXrjiptv. 

The last words of this sentence present a difficulty which has perplexed 
all the commentators, and which none of them have yet satisfactorily 
cleared up. 

They all admit that the expressions, rov, rov fidj, preceding the infinitive 
mood as here, signify design or purpose ; eve/ca being understood. But none 
of them can construe the sentence satisfactorily with this meaning: accord- 
ingly they here ascribe to the words a different and exceptional meaning. 
See the notes of Poppo, Goller, and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the views 
of other critics are cited and discussed. 

Some say that rov yd) in this place means the same as wffre : others 
affirm, that it is identical with 5 ib. rb fxii or with r$ /xi j. “ Formula rov, 
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flank by the Tegeans and Lacedaemonians on the right of 
Agis’s army, and the Athenians here incurred serious hazard 

rod fi'i] (say Bauer and Goller), plcrumque consilium significat : interdum 
effectum ( i.e . &<rre fx^); hie causarn indicat (i.e. Sta rb or tx-f}).” 
But I agree with Dr. Arnold in thinking that the last of these three alleged 
meanings is wholly unauthorised ; while the second (which is adopted by 
Dr. Arnold himself) is sustained only by feeble and dubious evidence — for 
the passage of Thucydides (ii. 4, rod /xrj intfievyeiy) may be as well construed 
(as Poppo’s note thereupon suggests) without any such supposed exceptional 
sense of the words. 

Now it seems to me quite possible to construe the words rod /x)j (pdrjvai 
here in their regular and legitimate sense of eye /ea rod or consilium. But 
first an error must be cleared up which pervades the view of most of the com- 
mentators. They supposed that those Argeians, who are here affirmed to 
have been “ trodden under foot” were so trodden down by the Lacedcenw- 
nians in their advance. But this is in every way improbable. The Lacedae- 
monians were particularly slow in their motions, regular in their ranks, and 
backward as to pursuit — qualities which are dwelt upon by Thucydides in 
regard to this very battle. They were not all likely to overtake such terri- 
fied men as were only anxious to run away : moreover, if they did overtake 
them, they would spear them, — not trample them under foot. 

To be trampled under foot, though possible enough from the numerous 
Persian cavalry (Herodot. vii. 173 ; Xenoph. Ilellen. iii. 4, 12), is not the 
treatment which defeated soldiers meet with from victorious hostile infantry 
in the field, especially Lacedaemonian infantry. But it is precisely the treat- 
ment which they meet with, if they be in one of the hinder ranks, from 
their own panic-stricken comrades in the front rank, who find the enemy 
closing upon them, and rush back madly to get away from him. Of course 
it was the Argeians in the front rank who were seized with the most violent 
panic, and who thus fell back upon their own comrades in the rear ranks, 
overthrowing and treading them down to secure their own escape. It 
seems quite plain that it was the Argeians in front (not the Lacedaemonians) 
who trod down their comrades in the rear (there were probably six or eight 
men in every file) in order to escape themselves before the Lacedaemonians 
should be upon them : compare Xenophon, Hellenic, iv. 4, 1 1 ; CEconomic. 
viii. 5 - 

There are therefore in the whole scene which Thucydides describes, three 
distinct subjects — 1. The Lacedaemonians. 2. The Argeian soldiers who 
were trodden down. 3. Other Argeian soldiers who trod them down in 
order to get away themselves. — Out of these three he only specifies the first 
two ; but the third is present to his mind, and is implied in his narrative 
just as much as if he had written KararrarrjOeuras vie &k\wv, or inr* 
bwiikoov, as in Xenoph. Ilellen. iv. 4, 11. 

Now it is to this third subject, implied in the narrative but not formally 
specified (i.e. those Argeians who trod down their comrades in order to get 
away themselves) — or rather to the second and third conjointly and con- 
fusedly — that the design or purpose (< consilium ) in the words rod fx 77 (pdrjyat 
refers. 

Further, the commentators all construe rod fx^j QOrjvat r)]v lyicardkijipiy, 
as if the last word were an accusative case coming after <pdr)yai and governed 
by it. But there is also another construction, equally good Greek, and 
much better for the sense. In my judgement, r^v iyicardk^iy is here the 
accusative case coming before <p 07 jvai and forming the subject of it. The 
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of being all cut to pieces, had they not been effectively aided 
by their own cavalry close at hand. Moreover Agis, having 
decidedly beaten and driven them back, was less anxious to 
pursue them than to return to the rescue of his own defeated 
left wing ; so that even the Athenians, who were exposed both 
in flank and front, were enabled to effect their retreat in safety. 
The Mantineians and the Argeian Thousand, though victorious 
on their part of the line, yet seeing the remainder of their army 
in disorderly flight, had little disposition to renew the combat 
against Agis and the conquering Lacedaemonians. They sought 
only to effect their retreat, which however could not be done 
without severe loss, especially on the part of the Mantineians — 
and which Agis might have prevented altogether, had not the 
Lacedaemonian system, enforced on this occasion by the coun- 
sels of an ancient Spartan named Pharax, enjoined abstinence 
from prolonged pursuit against a defeated enemy. 1 

There fell in this battle 700 men of the Argeians, Kleonmans, 
and Orneates ; 200 Athenians, together with both the generals 
Laches and Nikostratus ; and 200 Mantineians. The loss of 
the Lacedaemonians, though never certainly known, from the 
habitual secrecy of their public proceedings, was estimated at 
about 300 men. They stripped the enemy’s dead, spreading 
out to view the arms thus acquired, and selecting some for a 

words will thus read (eve/ca) rod r^v 4yKardX7]^/tv /x)] (pdrjvat (iTreXdovoau 
ainoTs ) — “in order that the actual grasp of the Lacedaemonians might not 
be beforehand in coming upon them” — “ might not come upon them too 
soon,” i.e. “sooner than they could get away.” And since the word 4yteard- 
Xrjtyis is an abstract active substantive, so, in order to get at the real mean- 
ing here, we may substitute the concrete words with which it correlates — 
i.e. rods AateeBat/ioviovs 4yKaraXa$6vras — subject as well as attribute — for 
the active participle is here essentially involved. 

The sentence would then read, supposing the ellipsis filled up and the 
meaning expressed in full and concrete words — Herr tv ots teal rcarairarriOevraf 
inr* d.XX'fjXeov <p€vy6vroov (or fHiafyiuevtov), Ive/ca rod rods Aatcedatjuovlovs jutj 
<{> 0rjvat 4yicaraXa(Z6vras adrods ( rods tpeuyovras) : “ As soon as the Lacedae- 
monians approached near, the Argeians gave way at once, without staying 
for hand-combat ; and some were even trodden down by each other, or by 
their own comrades running away in order that the Lacedaemonians might 
not be beforehand in catching them sooner than they could escape. ” 

Construing in this way the sentence as it now stands, we have rod 
<pdyjvai used in its regular and legitimate sense of purpose or consilium. 
We have moreover a plain and natural state of facts, in full keeping with 
the general narrative. Nor is there any violence put upon the words. 
Nothing more is done than to expand a very elliptical sentence, and to fill 
up that entire sentence which was present to the writer’s own mind. To 
do this properly is the chief duty, as well as the chief difficulty, of an 
expositor of Thucydides. 

* Thucyd. v. 73 ; Diodor. xii. 79. 
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trophy ; then picked up their own dead and carried them away 
for burial at Tegea, granting the customary burial- truce to the 
defeated enemy. Pleistoanax, the other Spartan king, had 
advanced as far as Tegea with a reinforcement composed of 
the elder and younger citizens ; but on hearing of the victory, 
he returned home. 1 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought in the 
month of June 418 B.c. Its effect throughout Greece was 
prodigious. The numbers engaged on both sides were very 
considerable for a Grecian army of that day, though seemingly 
not so large as at the battle of Delium five years before : the 
number and grandeur of the states whose troops were engaged 
was however greater than at Delium. But what gave peculiar 
value to the battle was, that it wiped off at once the pre-existing 
stain upon the honour of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, 
disappointing all previous expectation, had drawn upon her the 
imputation of something like cowardice ; and there were other 
proceedings which, with far better reason, caused her to be 
stigmatised as stupid and backward. But the victory of Man- 
tineia silenced all such disparaging criticism, and replaced 
Sparta in her old position of military pre-eminence before the 
eyes of Greece. It worked so much the more powerfully 
because it was entirely the fruit of Lacedaemonian courage, 
with little aid from that peculiar skill and tactics, which was 
generally seen concomitant, but had in the present case been 
found comparatively wanting. The manoeuvre of Agis, in 
itself not ill-conceived, for the purpose of extending his left 
wing, had failed through the disobedience of the two refractory 
polemarchs : but in such a case the shame of failure falls more 
or less upon all parties concerned ; nor could either general or 
soldiers be considered to have displayed at Mantineia any of 
that professional aptitude which caused the Lacedaemonians to 
be styled “artists in warlike affairs.” So much the more con- 
spicuously did Lacedaemonian courage stand out to view. 
After the left wing had been broken, and when the Argeian 
Thousand had penetrated into the vacant space between the left 
and centre, so that they might have taken the centre in flank, 
and ought to have done so had they been well advised — the 
troops in the centre, instead of being daunted as most Grecian 
soldiers would have been, had marched forward against the 
enemies in their front, and gained a complete victory. The 
consequences of the battle were thus immense in re-establishing 


1 Thucyd. v. 73. 
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the reputation of the Lacedaemonians, and in exalting them 
again to their ancient dignity of chiefs of Peloponnesus. 1 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, Ari- 
stokles and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had well-nigh 
caused the ruin of the army, were tried and condemned to 
banishment as cowards on their return to Sparta. 2 

Looking at the battle from the point of view of the other 
side, we may remark, that the defeat was greatly occasioned by 
the selfish caprice of the Eleians in withdrawing their 3000 
men immediately before the battle, because the other allies, 
instead of marching against Lepreum, preferred to attempt th j 
far more important town of Tegea: an additional illustration 
of the remark of Perikles at the beginning of the war, that 
numerous and equal allies could never be kept in harmonious 
co-operation. 3 Shortly after the defeat, the 3000 Eleians came 
back to the aid of Mantineia — probably regretting their previous 
untoward departure — together with a reinforcement of 1000 
Athenians. Moreover, the Karneian month began — a season 
which the Lacedaemonians kept rigidly holy ; even despatching 
messengers to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, 
whom they had invoked prior to the late battle 4 — and remain- 
ing themselves within their own territory, so that the field was 
for the moment left clear for the operations of a defeated 
enemy. Accordingly, the Epidaurians, though they had made 
an inroad into the territory of Argos during the absence of the 
Argeian main force at the time of the late battle, and had 
gained a partial success — now found their own territory over- 
run by the united Eleians, Mantineians, and Athenians, who 
were bold enough even to commence a wall of circumvallation 
round the town of Epidaurus itself. The entire work was 
distributed between them to be accomplished : but the superior 
activity and perseverance of the Athenians were here displayed 
in a conspicuous manner. For while the portion of work com- 
mitted to them (the fortification of the cape on which the 
Heneum or temple of Here was situated) was indefatigably 
prosecuted and speedily brought to completion — their allies, 
both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks respectively 
allotted to them, in impatience and disgust. The idea of 
circumvallation being for this reason relinquished^ a joint 

1 Thucyd. v. 75 * Kcd r^v virb r&v 'EWfauv t6t e 4m<pepoiA4vT]v ah lav ej 
re fxaXatdav hib. r^v iy rrj yJj(rep £vfx<popav na\ is r^v &XX r\v a/SovXiav re Kal 
fipaHurrjra, iul epy<p rovrep inreX vvayro" rvxjj (i*v a is 486 kovv KaKi^SpLeyoi, 
•yv&fLy oi av r#i del fiyres. 

2 Thucyd. v. 72. 8 Thucyd. i. 141. 4 Thucyd. v. 75. 
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garrison was left in the new fort at Cape Herseum, after which 
the allies evacuated the Epidaurian territory . 1 

So far the Lacedaemonians appeared to have derived little 
positive benefit from their late victory : but the fruits of it were 
soon manifested in the very centre of their enemy’s force — at 
Argos. A material change had taken place since the battle in 
the political tendencies of that city. There had been within it 
always an opposition party — philo-Laconian and anti-demo- 
cratical : and the effect of the defeat at Mantineia had been to 
strengthen this party as much as it depressed their opponents. 
The democratical leaders — who, in conjunction with Athens 
and Alkibiades, had aspired to maintain an ascendency in' 
Peloponnesus hostile and equal, if not superior, to Sparta — now 
found their calculations overthrown and exchanged for the dis- 
couraging necessities of self-defence against a victorious enemy. 
And while these leaders thus lost general influence by so com- 
plete a defeat of their foreign policy, the ordinary democratical 
soldiers of Argos brought back with them from the field of 
Mantineia, nothing but humiliation and terror of the Lacedae- 
monian arms. But the chosen Argeian Thousand-regiment 
returned with very different feelings. Victorious over the left 
wing of their enemies, they had not been seriously obstructed 
in their retreat even by the Lacedaemonian centre. They had 
thus reaped positive glory , 2 and doubtless felt contempt for 
their beaten fellow-citizens. Now it has been already mentioned 
that these Thousand were men of rich families, and the best 
military age, set apart by the Argeian democracy to receive 
permanent training at the public expense, just at a time when 
the ambitious views of Argos first began to dawn, after the 
peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely to become or 
continue the imperial state of Peloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently con- 
sulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce in 
the democratical government. But when the defeat of Man- 
tineia reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her upon the 
defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance their natural 

1 Thucyd. v. 75. 

2 Aristotle (Politic, v. 4, 9) expressly notices the credit gained by the 
oligarchical force of Argos in th.e battle of Mantineia, as one main cause of 
the subsequent revolution — notwithstanding that the Argeians generally 
were beaten — Oi yv dopi/xoi €v$0Ki/AT)<ravres 4v Mavriveia, &c. 

An example of contempt entertained by victorious troops over defeated 
fellow-countrymen, is mentioned by Xenophon in the Athenian army under 
Alkibiades and Thrasyllus, in one of the later years of the Peloponnesian 
war: see Xenophon, Hellen. i. 2, 1 5-1 7. 
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oligarchical sentiments, so that they became decided oppo- 
nents of the democratical government in its distress. The 
oligarchical party in Argos, thus encouraged and reinforced, 
entered into a conspiracy with the Lacedaemonians to bring 
the city into alliance with Sparta as well as to overthrow 
the democracy . 1 

As the first step towards the execution of this scheme, the 
Lacedaemonians, about the end of September, marched out 
their full forces as far as Tegea, thus threatening invasion, and 
inspiring terror at Argos. From Tegea they sent forward as 
envoy Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at Sparta, with two 
alternative propositions : one for peace, which he was instructed 
to tender and prevail upon the Argeians to accept, if he could ; 
another, in case they refused, of a menacing character. It was 
the scheme of the oligarchical faction first to bring the city into 
alliance with Lacedaemon and dissolve the connexion with 
Athens, before they attempted any innovation in the govern- 
ment. The arrival of Lichas was the signal for them to manifest 
themselves by strenuously pressing the acceptance of his pacific 
proposition. But they had to contend against a strong resist- 
ance ; since Alkibiades, still in Argos, employed his utmost 
energy to defeat their views. Nothing but the presence of the 
Lacedaemonian army at Tegea, and the general despondency of 
the people, at length enabled them to carry their point, and 
to procure acceptance of the proposed treaty ; which, being 
already adopted by the Ekklesia at Sparta, was sent ready pre- 
pared to Argos, — and there sanctioned without alteration. 
The conditions were substantially as follows : — 

“ The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have 
received as hostages from Orchomenus, and the men-hostages 
from the Maenalii. They shall restore to the Lacedaemonians 
the men now in Mantineia, whom the Lacedaemonians had 
placed as hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom 
the Argeians and Mantineians have carried away from that 
place. They shall evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort 
recently erected near it. The Athenians, unless they also 
forthwith evacuate Epidaurus, shall be proclaimed as enemies 
to Lacedaemon as well as to Argos, and to the allies of both. 
The Lacedaemonians shall restore all the hostages whom they 
now have in keeping, from whatever place they may have been 
taken. Respecting the sacrifice alleged to be due to Apollo 
by the Epidaurians, the Argeians will consent to tender to 


1 Thucyd. v. 76 ; Diodor. xii. 80. 
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them an oath, which if they swear, they shall clear themselves . 1 
Every city in Peloponnesus, small or great, shall be autonomous 
and at liberty to maintain its own ancient constitution. If 
any extra-Peloponnesian city shall come against Peloponnesus 
with mischievous projects, Lacedaemon and Argos will take 
joint counsel against it, in the manner most equitable for the 
interest of the Peloponnesians generally. The extra-Pelopon- 
nesian allies of Sparta shall be in the same position with refer- 
ence to this treaty as the allies of Lacedaemon and Argos in 
Peloponnesus — and shall hold their own in the same manner. 
The Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who shall be 
admitted to subscribe to it, if they think fit. But if the allies 
desire anything different, the Argeians shall send them home 
about their business .” 2 

Such was the agreement sent ready prepared by the Lacedae- 
monians to Argos, and there literally accepted. It presented a 
reciprocity little more than nominal, imposing one obligation of 
no importance upon Sparta ; though it answered the purpose 

1 Thucyd. v. 77. The text of Thucydides is incurably corrupt, in regard 
to several words of this clause ; though the general sense appears sufficiently 
certain, that the Epidaurians are to be allowed to clear themselves in respect 
to this demand by an oath. In regard to this purifying oath it seems to 
have been essential that the oath should be tendered by one litigant party 
and taken by the other ; perhaps therefore W/xe*/ or 6 t/j.ev At}*/ (Valkenaer’s 
conjecture) might be preferable to efyte*/ At}*/. 

To Herodot. vi. 86 and Aristotel. Rhetoric, i. 16, 6, which Dr. Arnold 
and other commentators notice in illustration of this practice, we may add 
the instructive exposition of the analogous practice in the procedure of 
Roman law, as given by Von Savigny in his S, stem des heutigen Romischen 
Rechts, sect. 309-313, vol. vii. p. 53-83. It was an oath tendered by one 
litigant party to the opposite in hopes that the latter would refuse to take 
it ; if taken, it had the effect of a judgement in favour of the swearer. But 
the Roman lawyers laid down many limits and formalities, with respect to 
this jusjura?iduni dclatum , which Von Savigny sets forth with his usual 
perspicuity. 

2 Thucyd. v. 77. 'ETrititi^avras 8 h rois ^v^fxdxois |u,u/ 3 aA (erdou, at na. 
avrois Sotcr)' ai 8 e n /col #AA 0 doferj rois £v/u/uaxois, oXk a 5 ’ a7r /aAActv. See 
Dr. Arnold’s note, and Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xxiv. vol. iii. p. 342. 

One cannot be certain about the meaning of these last two words — but I 
incline to believe that they express a peremptory and almost a hostile senti- 
ment, such as I have given in the text. The allies here alluded to are 
Athens, Elis, and Mantineia ; all hostile in feeling to Sparta. The Lace- 
daunonians could not well decline admitting these cities to share in this 
treaty as it stood ; but would probably think it suitable to repel them even 
with rudeness, if they desired any change. 

I rather imagine, too, that this last clause {iirM^avras) has reference ex- 
clusively to the Argeians, and not to the Lacedaemonians also. The form of 
the treaty is, that of a resolution already taken at Sparta, and sent for 
approval to Argos. 
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of the latter by substantially dissolving the alliance of Argos 
with its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party in Argos 
only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. As soon as it 
was concluded, the menacing army of Sparta was withdrawn 
from Tegea, and was exchanged for free and peaceful inter- 
communication between the Lacedaemonians and Argeians. 
Probably Alkibiades at the same time retired, while the renewed 
visits and hospitalities of Lacedaemonians at Argos strengthened 
the interest of their party more than ever. They were soon 
powerful enough to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, Elis, and Mantineia— and 
to conclude a special alliance with Sparta, on the following 
terms : — 

“ There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years between 
the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians — upon equal terms — 
each giving amicable satisfaction, according to its established 
constitution, to all complaints preferred by the other. On the 
same condition, also, the other Peloponnesian cities shall par- 
take in this peace and alliance — holding their own territory, 
laws, and separate constitution. All extra-Peloponnesian allies 
of Sparta shall be put upon the same footing as the Lacedce- 
monians themselves. The allies of Argos shall also be put 
upon the same footing as Argos herself, holding their own 
territory undisturbed. Should occasion arise for common 
military operations on any point, the Lacedaemonians and 
Argeians shall take counsel together, determining in the most 
equitable manner they can for the interest of their allies. If 
any one of the cities hereunto belonging, either in or out of 
Peloponnesus, shall have disputes either about boundaries or 
other topics, she shall be held bound to enter upon amicable 
adjustment . 1 If any allied city shall quarrel with another allied 

1 Thucyd. V . 79* At 5e tivi rav ttoAIwv tj djiKplAoja , rav ivrbs 1) rav 
*Krbs Yl€Ao'Kowd(ToVj aXre tt ep\ ftpoov alrc tt ep\ &AA ov nv6s, Sianpid j]/x€v. 

The object of this clause I presume to be, to provide that the joint forces 
of Lacedaemon and Argos should not be bound to interfere for every separate 
dispute of each single ally with a foreign state, not included in the alliance. 
Thus, there were at this time standing disputes between Boeotia and Athens 
— and between Megara and Athens : the Argeians probably would not 
choose to pledge themselves to interfere for the maintenance of the alleged 
rights of Boeotia and Megara in these disputes. They guard themselves 
against such necessity in this clause. 

M. H. Meier, in his recent Dissertation (Die Privat. Schiedsrichter und 
•die offentlichen Diateten Athens (Halle, 1846), sect. 19, p. 41), has given 
an analysis and explanation of this treaty which seems to me on many points 
unsatisfactory. 
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city, the matter shall be referred to some third city satisfactory 
to both. Each city shall render justice to her own citizens 
according to her own ancient constitution.” 

It will be observed that in this treaty of alliance, the disputed 
question of headship is compromised or evaded. Lacedaemon 
and Argos are both put upon an equal footing, in respect to 
taking joint counsel for the general body of allies : they two 
alone are to decide, without consulting the other allies, though 
binding themselves to have regard to the interests of the latter. 
The policy of Lacedaemon also pervades the treaty — that of 
ensuring autonomy to all the lesser states of Peloponnesus, and 
thus breaking up the empire of Elis, Mantineia, or any other 
larger state which might have dependencies. 1 And accordingly 
the Mantineians, finding themselves abandoned by Argos, were 
constrained to make their submission to Sparta, enrolling them- 
selves again as her allies, renouncing all command over their 
Arcadian subjects, and delivering up the hostages of these 
latter — according to the stipulation in the treaty between Lace- 
daemon and Argos. 2 The Lacedaemonians do not seem to 
have meddled further with Elis. Being already possessed of 
Lepreum (through the Brasideian settlers planted there), they 
perhaps did not w r ish again to provoke the Eleians, from fear of 
being excluded a second time from the Olympic festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lacedaemon 
(about November or December 418 b.c.) had still further de- 
pressed the popular leaders at Argos. The oligarchical faction, 
and the chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men of wealth 
and family, as well as bound together by their common military 
training, now saw their way clearly to the dissolution of the 
democracy by force, and to the accomplishment of a revolution. 
Instigated by such ambitious views, and flattered by the idea of 
admitted headship jointly with Sparta, they espoused the new 
policy of the city with extreme vehemence, and began immedi- 
ately to multiply occasions of collision with Athens. Joint 

1 All the smaller states in Peloponnesus are pronounced by this treaty to 

be (if we repeat the language employed with reference to the Delphians 
peculiarly in the peace of Nikias) avroviptovs, avroreXels, avroS'iKovs, 
Thucyd. v. 19. The last clause of this treaty guarantees avrodudav to all 
— though in language somewhat different — rois frais Kara irdrpia 

SiKdCeo-dai. The expression in this treaty auroird\ies is substantially 
equivalent to avroreKels in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never find in Thucydides the very convenient 
Herodotean word BualdiKoi (Herodot. vi. 42), though there are occasions in 
these fourth and fifth books on which it would be useful to his meaning. 

2 Thucyd. v. 81 ; Diodor. xii. 81. 
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Lacedaemonian and Argeian envoys were despatched to Thrace 
and Macedonia. With the Chalkidians of Thrace, the revolted 
subjects of Athens, the old alliance was renewed, and even new 
engagements concluded ; while Perdikkas of Macedonia was 
urged to renounce his covenants with Athens, and join the new 
confederacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was con- 
siderable ; for the Macedonian princes prized very highly their 
ancient descent from Argos, which constituted them brethren 
of the Hellenic family. Accordingly Perdikkas consented to 
the demand and concluded the new treaty ; insisting, however, 
with his habitual duplicity, that the step should for the moment 
be kept secret from Athens . 1 In further pursuance of the new 
tone of hostility to that city, joint envoys were also sent thither, 
to require that the Athenians should quit Peloponnesus, and 
especially that they should evacuate the fort recently erected 
near Epidaurus. It seems to have been held jointly by Argeians, 
Mantineians, Eleians, and Athenians; and as the latter were 
only a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city judged 
it prudent to send Demosthenes to bring them away. That 
general not only effected the retreat, but also contrived a 
stratagem which gave to it the air almost of an advantage. On 
his first arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic match 
outside of the gates for the amusement of the whole garrison, 
contriving to keep back the Athenians within until all the rest 
had marched out : then hastily shutting the gates, he remained 
master of the place . 2 Having no intention however of keeping 
it, he made it over presently to the Epidaurians themselves,, 
with whom he renewed the truce to which they had been parties 
jointly with the Lacedaemonians five years before, two years 
before the peace of Nikias . 8 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, in 
respect to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been dictated 
by a desire to manifest her displeasure against the Argeians. 
This was exactly what the Argeian leaders and oligarchical party, 

1 Compare Thucyd. v. 80, and v. 83. 

2 The instances appear to have been not rare, wherein Grecian towns 
changed masters, by the citizens thus going out of the gates all together, or 
most part of them, for some religious festival. See the case of Smyrna 
(Herodot. i. 150) and the precautionary suggestions of the military writer 
Aineas, in his treatise called Poliorketicus, c. 17. 

8 Thucyd. v. 80. Kal ftarepov 'Eirifiauptois iLvavetaadfievoi rhs (nrovB&St 
avrol ol ’ A 6 r}vaioi fore'S oaav rb rclx^iua. We are here told that the 
Athenians renewed their truce with the Epidaurians : but I know no truce 
previously between them, except the general truce for a year, which the 
Epidaurians swore to, in conjunction with Sparta (iv. 119), in the beginning 
of r>.c. 423. 
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on their side, most desired ; the breach with Athens had be- 
come irreparable, and their plans were now matured for violently 
subverting their own democracy. They concerted with Sparta 
a joint military expedition, of 1000 hoplites from each city (the 
first joint expedition under the new alliance), against Sikydn, 
for the purpose of introducing more thoroughpaced oligarchy 
into the already oligarchical Sikyonian government. It is 
possible that there may have been some democratical opposition 
gradually acquiring strength at Sikyon : yet that city seems to 
have been, as far as we know, always oligarchical in policy, 
and passively faithful to Sparta. Probably therefore the joint 
enterprise against Sikydn was nothing more than a pretext to 
cover the introduction of 1000 Lacedaemonian hoplites into 
Argos, whither the joint detachment immediately returned, 
after the business at Sikyon had been accomplished. Thus 
reinforced, the oligarchical leaders and the chosen Thousand 
at Argos put down by force the democratical constitution in 
that city, slew the democratical leaders, and established them- 
selves in complete possession of the government. 1 

This revolution (accomplished about February b.c. 417) — 
the result of the victory of Mantineia and the consummation of 
a train of policy laid by Sparta — raised her ascendency in 
Peloponnesus to a higher and more undisputed point than it 
had ever before attained. The towns in Achaia were as yet 
not sufficiently oligarchical for her purpose — perhaps since the 
march of Alkibiades thither two years before — accordingly she 
now remodelled their governments in conformity with her own 
views. The new rulers of Argos were subservient to her, not 
merely from oligarchical sympathy, but from need of her aid to 
keep down internal rising against themselves : so that there was 
neither enemy, nor even neutral, to counterwork her or to favour 
Athens, throughout the whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined 
to last. Though there were many cities in Greece, in which 
.oligarchies long maintained themselves unshaken, through 
adherence to a traditional routine, and by being usually in the 
hands of men accustomed to govern — yet an oligarchy erected 
by force upon the ruins of a democracy was rarely of long 
.duration. The angry discontent of the people, put down by 

1 Thucyd. v. 81. Kol A aK€^aifx 6 vioi Ka\ ’A pyeloi, x^ l0t ^Ktirepoi, £uoTpa- 
reveravres, ra r * iv "Xlkvwvl is o\iyovs fiaWov Karftrrrjcrav avrol oi AaiceSai- 
juSvioi iAOdvres, nal /uer* iKslva ^vvap.<p 6 repoi 7 teal rhv iv *Apy€i $r)jxov 
Kar 4 \v<xav, teal 6 \ iyapx(a imrrifela rois AaKeSaifiovlois Kariert). Compare 
Piodor. xii. 80, 
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temporary intimidation, usually revived, and threatened the 
security of the rulers enough to render them suspicious and 
probably cruel. Such cruelty moreover was not their only 
fault : they found their emancipation from democratical re- 
straints too tempting to be able to control either their lust or 
their rapacity. With the population of Argos — comparatively 
coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like Korkyra than like 
Athens — such abuse was pretty sure to be speedy as well as 
flagrant. Especially the chosen regiment of the Thousand — 
men in the vigour of their age, and proud of their military 
prowess as well as of their wealthier station — construed the 
new oligarchical government which they had helped to erect as 
a period of individual licence to themselves. The behaviour 
and fate of their chief, Bryas, illustrates the general demeanour 
of the troop. After many other outrages against persons of 
poorer condition, he one day met in the streets a wedding pro- 
cession, in which the person of the bride captivated his fancy. 
He caused her to be violently torn from her company, carried 
her to his house, and possessed himself of her by force. But 
in the middle of the night, this high-spirited woman revenged 
herself for the outrage by putting out the eyes of the ravisher 
while he was fast asleep : 1 a terrible revenge, which the pointed 
clasp-pins of the feminine attire sometimes enabled women 2 
to take upon those who wronged them. Having contrived to 
make her escape, she found concealment among her friends, 
as well as protection among the people generally, against the 
indignant efforts of the chosen Thousand to avenge their 
leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multitude of petty 
insults which so flagitious an outrage implies as co-existent, we 
are not surprised to learn that the Demos of Argos soon re- 
covered their lost courage, and resolved upon an effort to put 
down their oligarchical oppressors. They waited for the moment 
when the festival called the Gymnopoedise was in course of 
being solemnised at Sparta — a festival at which the choric per- 
formances of men and boys were so interwoven with Spartan 
religion as well as bodily training, that the Lacedaemonians 
would make no military movement until they were finished. 
At this critical moment, the Argeian Demos rose in insurrection ; 
and after a sharp contest, gained a victory over the oligarchy, 
some of whom were slain, while others only saved themselves 

1 Pausanias, ii. 20, 1. 

2 See Herodot. v. 87 ; Euripid. Hecub. 1152, and the note of Musgrave 
on line 1135 of that drama. 
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by flight. Even at the first instant of danger, pressing messages 
had been sent to Sparta for aid. But the Lacedaemonians at 
first peremptorily refused to move during the period of their 
festival : nor was it until messenger after messenger had arrived 
to set forth the pressing necessity of their friends, that they re- 
luctantly put aside their festival to march towards Argos. They 
were too late : the precious moment had already passed by. 
They were met at Tegea by an intimation that their friends 
were overthrown, and Argos in possession of the victorious 
people. Nevertheless, various exiles who had escaped still 
promised them success, urgently entreating them to proceed ; 
but the Lacedaemonians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, 
and resumed their intermitted festival. 1 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown — after a con- 
tinuance of about four months, 2 from February to June 417 b.c. 
— and the chosen Thousand-regiment either dissolved or 
destroyed. The movement excited great sympathy in several 
Peloponnesian cities, 8 who were becoming jealous of the exor- 
bitant preponderance of Sparta. Nevertheless the Argeian 
Demos, though victorious within the city, felt so much distrust of 
being able to maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta 
to plead their cause and to entreat favourable treatment: a 
proceeding which proves the insurrection to have been spon- 
taneous, not fomented by Athens. But the envoys of the 
expelled oligarchs were there to confront them, and the Lacedae- 
monians, after a lengthened discussion, adjudging the Demos 
to have been guilty of wrong, proclaimed the resolution of 
sending forces to put them down. Still, the habitual tardiness 
of Lacedaemonian habits prevented any immediate or separate 
movement. Their allies were to be summoned, none being 
very zealous in the cause, — and least of all at this moment, 
when the period of harvest was at hand : so that about three 
months intervened before any actual force was brought 
together. 

This important interval was turned to account by the Argeian 
Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were to look on 
Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed their alliance 

1 Thucyd. v. 82 ; Diodor. xii. 80. 

2 Diodorus (xii. 80) says that it lasted eight months : but this, if correct at 
all, must be taken as beginning from the alliance between Sparta and Argos, 
and not from the first establishment of the oligarchy. The narrative of 
Thucydides does not allow more than four months for the duration of the 
latter. 

8 Thucyd. v. 82. ay 5 b rbv t eixurfibu Kal rtov iv Tlc\oTrovirfi<r<p 

t tvbs n 6 \euv. 
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with Athens. Regarding her as their main refuge, they com- 
menced the building of long walls to connect their city with the 
sea, in order that the road might always be open for supplies 
and reinforcement from Athens in case they should be confined 
to their walls by a superior Spartan force. The whole Argeian 
population — men and women, free and slave — set about the 
work with the utmost ardour : while Alkibiades brought assist- 
ance from Athens 1 — especially skilled masons and carpenters, 
of whom they stood in much need. The step may probably 
have been suggested by himself, as it was the same which, two 
years before, he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patrse. But 
the construction of walls adequate for defence, along the line of 
four miles and a half between Argos and the sea, 2 required a 
long time. Moreover the oligarchical party within the town, as 
well as the exiles without — a party defeated but not annihilated 
— strenuously urged the Lacedaemonians to put an end to the 
work, and even promised them a counter-revolutionary move- 
ment in the town as soon as they drew near to assist — the same 
intrigue which had been entered into by the oligarchical party 
at Athens forty years before, when the walls down to Peiraeus 
were in course of erection. 8 Accordingly about the end of 
September (417 b.c.), King Agis conducted an army of Lacedae- 
monians and allies against Argos, drove the population within 
the city, and destroyed so much of the Long Walls as had been 
already raised. But the oligarchical party within were not able 
to realise their engagements of rising in arms, so that he was 
obliged to retire after merely ravaging the territory and taking 
the town of Hysiae, where he put to death all the freemen who 
fell into his hands. After his departure, the Argeians retaliated 
these ravages upon the neighbouring territory of Phlius, where 
the exiles from Argos chiefly resided. 4 

The close neighbourhood of such exiles — together with the 
declared countenance of Sparta, and the continued schemes 
of the oligarchical party within the walls — kept the Argeian 
democracy in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout the 
winter, in spite of their recent victory and the suppression of 

1 Thucyd. v. 82. Ka\ oi fxkv ’Apysioi Travbrj/jLtl, teal avrol ical yvvaiKfs Kal 
oikItcu, ireixiGov, &c. Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 15* 

2 Pausanias, ii. 36, 3. 

8 Thucyd. i. 107. 

4 Thucyd. v. 83. Diodorus inaccurately states that the Argeians had 
already built their long walls down to the sea — tcvddfiepoi rovs ’Apytious 
<pKobo/n) kcpcu t ot pa k p d t e l XV P^XP 1 T vs BaAdc-ay s (xii. 81). 
Thucydides uses the participle of the present tense — rk oiKofiopob pep a 
retxv &<6vt es Kcd Karaandij/apres, &c. 
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the dangerous regiment of a Thousand. To relieve them in 
part from embarrassment, Alkibiades was despatched thither 
early in the spring with an Athenian armament and twenty 
triremes. His friends and guests appear to have been now in 
ascendency, as leaders of the democratical government ; and in 
concert with them, he selected 300 marked oligarchical persons, 
whom he carried away and deposited in various Athenian 
islands, as hostages for the quiescence of the party (b.c. 416). 
Another ravaging march was also undertaken by the Argeians 
into the territory of Phlius, wherein however they sustained 
nothing but loss. And again about the end of September, the 
Lacedaemonians gave the word for a second expedition against 
Argos. But having marched as far as the borders, they found 
the sacrifices (always offered previous to leaving their own 
territory) so unfavourable that they returned back and disbanded 
their forces. The Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of the 
hostages recently taken from them, had been on the watch for 
this Lacedaemonian force, and had projected a rising ; or at 
least were suspected of doing so — to such a degree that some 
of them were seized and imprisoned by the government, while 
others made their escape. 1 Later in the same winter, however, 
the Lacedaemonians became more fortunate with their border 
sacrifices, — entered the Argeian territory in conjunction with 
their allies (except the Corinthians, who refused to take 
part) — and established the Argeian oligarchical exiles at 
Orneas ; from which town these latter were again speedily 
expelled, after the retirement of the Lacedaemonian army, 
by the Argeian democracy with the aid of an Athenian rein- 
forcement. 2 

To maintain the renewed democratical government of Argos, 
against enemies both internal and external, w’as an important 
policy to Athens, as affording the basis, which might after- 
wards be extended, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus. 
But at the present time the Argeian alliance was a drain and 
an exhaustion rather than a source of strength to Athens ; very 
different from the splendid hopes which it had presented prior 

1 Thucyd. v. Il6. AaKeticu/uiSvioi, jx^W-poavres els r^v'A pyelav orpa- 

reveiv aveycpp 7 }crav. tea) ’A pyeioi 8 ia 4 k^Ivccv fj.e Wrj o’ iv ro>p 

4u tt) tt6\€i t ivas vTroTOTT'qo’aures, rovs /xev £vveAafiov, oi S’ avrovs /ecu 
tUtyvyov. 

1 presume niWycriv here is not used in its ordinary meaning of loitering, 
delay , but is to be construed by the previous verb fisW-horavres, and agree- 
ably to the analogy of iv. 126 — “prospect of action immediately impending 
compare Diodor. xii. 81. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 7. 
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to the battle of Mantineia — hopes of supplanting Sparta in her 
ascendency within the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in spite 
of the complete alienation of feeling between Athens and Sparta 
— and continued reciprocal hostilities, in an indirect manner, 
so long as each was acting as ally of some third party — never- 
theless neither the one nor the other would formally renounce 
the sworn alliance, nor obliterate the record inscribed on its 
stone column. Both parties shrank from proclaiming the real 
truth, though each half-year brought them a step nearer to it 
in fact. Thus during the course of the present summer 
(416 b.c.) the Athenian and Messenian garrison at Pylus 
became more active than ever in their incursions on Laconia, 
and brought home large booty ; upon which the Lacedaemonians, 
though still not renouncing the alliance, publicly proclaimed 
their willingness to grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for privateering against Athenian commerce. The 
Corinthians also, on private grounds of quarrel, commenced 
hostilities against the Athenians. 1 Yet still Sparta and her 
allies remained in a state of formal peace with Athens : the 
Athenians resisted all the repeated solicitations of the Argeians 
to induce them to make a landing on any part of Laconia and 
commit devastation. 2 Nor was the licence of free intercourse 
for individuals as yet suspended. We cannot doubt that the 
Athenians were invited to the Olympic festival of 416 b.c. (the 
91st Olympiad), and sent thither their solemn legation along 
with those of Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the Athenians 
probably found out, more fully than they had before known, 
the intrigue carried on by the former Argeian government with 
the Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these intrigues 
however had made themselves felt even earlier in the conduct 
of that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens engaged to 
co-operate with an Athenian expedition projected under Nikias 
for the spring or summer of 417 b.c. against the Chalkidians 
of Thrace and Amphipolis — now withdrew his concurrence, 
receded from the alliance of Athens, and frustrated the whole 
scheme of expedition. The Athenians accordingly placed 

1 Thucyd. v. 115. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 105. Andokid£s affirms, that the war was resumed by 
Athens against Sparta on the persuasion of the Argeians (Orat. de Pac. c. 
I, 6, 3, 31, p. 93-105). This assertion is indeed partially true : the alliance 
with Argos was one of the causes of the resumption of war, but only one 
among others, some of them more powerful. Thucydides tells us that the 
persuasions of Argos to induce Athens to throw up her alliance with Sparta, 
were repeated and unavailing. 
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the ports of Macedonia under naval blockade, proclaiming 
Perdikkas an enemy. 1 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, 
without any fresh attempt to recover Amphipolis : the project 
just alluded to appears to have been the first. The proceedings 
of the Athenians with regard to this important town afford 
ample proof of that want of wisdom on the part of their leading 
men Nikias and Alkibiades, and of erroneous tendencies on the 
part of the body of the citizens, which we shall gradually find 
conducting their empire to ruin. Among all their possessions 
out of Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphipolis : the 
centre of a great commercial and mining region — situated on a 
large river and lake which the Athenian navy could readily 
command — and claimed by them with reasonable justice, since 
it was their original colony, planted by their wisest statesman 
Perikles. It had been lost only through unpardonable negli- 
gence on the part of their generals ; and when lost, we should 
have expected to see the chief energies of Athens directed to 
the recovery of it ; the more so as, if once recovered, it 
admitted of being made sure and retained as a future possession. 
Kleon is the only leading man who at once proclaims to his 
countrymen the important truth that it never can be recovered 
except by force. He strenuously urges his countrymen to make 
the requisite military effort, and prevails upon them in part to 
do so, but the attempt disgracefully fails — partly through his 
own incompetence as commander, whether his undertaking of 
that duty was a matter of choice or of constraint — partly through 
the strong opposition and antipathy against him from so large 
a portion of his fellow-citizens, which rendered the military 
force not hearty in the enterprise. Next, Nikias, Laches, and 
Alkibiades, all concur in making peace and alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians, under express promise and purpose to procure 
the restoration of Amphipolis. But after a series of diplomatic 
proceedings which display as much silly credulity in Nikias as 
selfish deceit in Alkibiades, the result becomes evident, as Kleon 
had insisted, that peace will not restore to them Amphipolis, 
and that it can only be regained by force. The fatal defect 
of Nikias is now conspicuously seen : his inertness of character 
and incapacity of decided or energetic effort. When he dis- 
covered that he had been out-manoeuvred by the Lacedaemonian 
diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised his countrymen into 
making important cessions on the faith of equivalents to come, 
we might have expected to find him spurred on by indignant 
1 Thucyd. v. 83. 
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repentance for this mistake, and putting forth his own strongest 
efforts, as well as those of his country, in order to recover those 
portions of her empire which the peace had promised, but did 
not restore. Instead of which he exhibits no effective move- 
ment, while Alkibiades begins to display the defects of his 
political character, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias — 
the passion for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous 
novelties. It is only in the year 417 b.c., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of 
Alkibiades in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias projects 
an expedition against Amphipolis ; and even then it is projected 
only contingent upon the aid ofPerdikkas, a prince of notorious 
perfidy. It was not by any half-exertions of force that the 
place could be regained, as the defeat of Kleon had sufficiently 
proved. We obtain from these proceedings a fair measure of 
the foreign politics of Athens at this time, during what is called 
the peace of Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe 
which will be developed in the coming chapters — where she is 
brought near to ruin by the defects of Nikias and Alkibiades 
combined : for by singular misfortune, she does not reap the 
benefit of the good qualities of either. 

It was in one of the three years between 420-416 b.c., though 
we do not know in which, that the vote of ostracism took place, 
arising out of the contention between Nikias and Alkibiades. 1 
The political antipathy between the two having reached a point 
of great violence, it was proposed that a vote of ostracism should 
be taken, and this proposition (probably made by the partisans 
of Nikias, since Alkibiades was the person most likely to be 
reputed dangerous) was adopted by the people. Hyperbolus 
the lamp-maker, son of Chremes, a speaker of considerable 
influence in the public assembly, strenuously supported it, 
hating Nikias not less than Alkibiades. Hyperbolus is named 
by Aristophanes as having succeeded Kleon in the mastership 

1 Dr. Thirl wall (History of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 360) places this 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or early spring of 415 B.c., immediately 
before the Sicilian expedition. 

Iiis grounds for this opinion are derived from the Oration called Ando- 
kides against Alkibiades, the genuineness of which he seems to accept (see 
his Appendix II. on that subject, vol. iii. p. 494, seq.). 

The more frequently I read over this Oration, the more do I feel per- 
suaded that it is a spurious composition of one or two generations after the 
time to which it professes to refer. My reasons for this opinion have been 
already stated in previous notes. I cannot think that Dr. Thirl wall’s 
Appendix is successful in removing the objections against the genuineness 
of the speech. See vol. vi. ch. xlvii. note. 
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of the rostrum in the Pnyx : 1 2 if this were true, his supposed 
demagogic pre-eminence would commence about September 
422 b.c., the period of the death of Kleon. Long before that 
time, however, he had been among the chief butts of the comic 
authors, who ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, 
impudence, and malignity in accusation, as that which they 
fasten upon Kleon, though in language which seems to imply 
an inferior idea of his power. And it may be doubted whether 
Hyperbolus ever succeeded to the same influence as had been 
enjoyed by Kleon, when we observe that Thucydides does not 
name him in any of the important debates which took place at 
and after the peace of Nikias. Thucydides only mentions him 
once — in 41 1 b . c ., while he was in banishment under sentence 
of ostracism, and resident at Samos. He terms him, “one 
Hyperbolus, a person of bad character, who had been ostracised, 
not from fear of dangerous excess of dignity and power, but 
through his wickedness and his being felt as a disgrace to the 
city. 55 2 This sentence of Thucydides is really the only evidence 
against Hyperbolus : for it is not less unjust in his case than in 
that of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of comedy as if they 
were so much authentic fact and trustworthy criticism. It was 
at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by the oligarchical con- 
spirators who were aiming to overthrow the democracy at 
Athens. We have no particular facts respecting him to enable 
us to test the general character given by Thucydides. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at Athens, 
to take a vote of ostracism suggested by the political dissension 
between Nikias and Alkibiades, about twenty-four years had 
elapsed since a similar vote had been resorted to ; the last 
example having been that of Perikles and Thucydides 3 * * * * 8 son of 

1 Aristophan. Pac. 680. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 73. 'Tar epfioX6v re riva ru>v 'Adyvaloov, pLoxOypbv 

&v8pa>Trov, wcrTpaKiafAtvov ov 5m ovvdfxews xal a.^idop.aros (p6&ov, a\Xa 

Trovnpiav teal a Icrxvvrjv rrjs ndXcws. According to Androtion (Fragm. 48, 

ed. Didot) — uarrpaKi(T/u.€Vov 5m <f>av\6r7)ra . 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11 ; Plutarch, Alki- 
biades, c. 13 ; Hilian. V. H. xii. 43 ; Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, ed. 

Didot. 

8 I ought properly to say, the last example fairly comparable to this 
struggle between Nikias and Alkibiades, to whom, as rival politicians and 
men of great position, Perikles and Thucydides bore a genuine analogy. 
There had been one sentence of ostracism passed more recently ; that 
against Damon, the musical teacher, sophist, and companion of Perikles. 
The political enemies of Perikles procured that Damon should be ostracised, 
a little before the Peloponnesian war (Plutarch, Perikl&s, c. 4). This was a 
great abuse and perversion of the ostracism, even in its principle. We 
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Melesias, the latter of whom was ostracised about 442 b.c. 
The democratical constitution had become sufficiently confirmed 
to lessen materially the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard 
against individual usurpers : moreover there was now full con- 
fidence in the numerous dikasteries as competent to deal with 
the greatest of such criminals — thus abating the necessity as 
conceived in men’s minds, not less than the real necessity, for 
such precautionary intervention. Under such a state of things, 
altered reality as well as altered feeling, we are not surprised to 
find that the vote of ostracism now invoked, though we do not 
know the circumstances which immediately preceded it, ended 
in an abuse, or rather in a sort of parody, of the ancient pre- 
ventive. At a moment of extreme heat of party-dispute, the 
friends of Alkibiades probably accepted the challenge of Nikias 
and concurred in supporting a vote of ostracism ; each hoping 
to get rid of the opponent. The vote was accordingly decreed, 
but before it actually took place, the partisans of both changed 
their views, preferring to let the political dissension proceed 
without closing it by separating the combatants. But the 
ostracising vote, having been formally pronounced, could not 
now be prevented from taking place: it was always however 
perfectly general in its form, admitting of any citizen being 
selected for temporary banishment. Accordingly the two 
opposing parties, each doubtless including various clubs or 
Hetaeries, and according to some accounts, the friends of 
Phaeax also, united to turn the vote against some one else. 
They fixed upon a man whom all of them jointly disliked — 
Plyperbolus. 1 By thus concurring, they obtained a sufficient 
number of votes against him to pass the sentence which sent 
him into temporary banishment. But such a result was in no 
one’s contemplation when the vote was decreed to take place, 
and Plutarch even represents the people as clapping their 
hands at it as a good joke. It was presently recognised by 
every one, seemingly even by the enemies of Hyperbolus, as a 
gross abuse of the ostracism. And the language of Thucydides 
himself distinctly implies this : for if we even grant that Hyper- 
bolus fully deserved the censure which that historian bestows, 

know not how it was brought about : nor can I altogether shut out a 
suspicion, that Damon was sentenced to banishment, as a consequence 
either of trial or of non-appearance to an accusation — not ostracised at 
all. 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 13; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11. Theophrastus says- 
that the violent opposition at first, and the coalition afterwards, was not 
between Nikias and Alkibiades, but between Phseax and Alkibiades. 

The coalition of votes and parties may well have included all three. 
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no one could treat his presence as dangerous to the common- 
wealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet low dishonesty 
or wickedness. It was, even before, passing out of the political 
morality of Athens ; and this sentence consummated its extinc- 
tion, so that we never hear of it as employed afterwards. It 
had been extremely valuable in earlier days, as a security to the 
growing democracy against individual usurpation of pow r er, and 
against dangerous exaggeration of rivalry between individual 
leaders : but the democracy was now strong enough to dispense 
with such exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiades had re- 
turned as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would have had no other means than the pre- 
cautionary antidote of ostracism to save themselves from him 
as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer 416 b.c., that the Athenians 
undertook the siege and conquest of the Dorian island of 
Melos — one of the Cyclades, and the only one, except Thera, 
which was not already included in their empire. Melos and 
Thera were both ancient colonies of Lacedaemon, with whom they 
had strong sympathies of lineage. They had never joined the 
confederacy of Delos, nor been in anyway connected with Athens ; 
but at the same time, neither had they ever taken part in the 
recent war against her, nor given her any ground of complaint, 1 
until she landed and attacked them in the sixth year of the 
recent war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against 
the island a considerable force under Kleomedes and Tisias : 
thirty Athenian triremes, with six Chian, and two Lesbian — 
1200 Athenian hoplites, and 1500 hoplites from the allies — 
with 300 bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. These officers, 
after disembarking their forces, and taking position, sent 
envoys into the city summoning the government to surrender, 
and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece — 
even in governments not professedly democratical — to discuss 
propositions for peace or war before the assembly of the 
people. But on the present occasion the Melian leaders 
departed from this practice, admitting the envoys only to a 
private conversation with their executive council. Of the 
conversation which passed, Thucydides professes to give a 
detailed and elaborate account — at surprising length, con- 
sidering his general brevity. He sets down thirteen distinct 
observations, with as many replies, interchanged between the 
Athenian envoys and the Melians ; no one of them separately 
1 Thucyd. iii. 91. 
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long, and some very short— but the dialogue carried on is 
dramatic and very impressive. There is indeed every reason 
for concluding that what we here read in Thucydides is in far 
larger proportion his own, and in smaller proportion authentic 
report, than any of the other speeches which he professes to 
set down. For this was not a public harangue, in respect to 
which he might have had the opportunity of consulting the 
recollection of many different persons : it was a private con- 
versation, wherein three or four Athenians, and perhaps ten 
or a dozen Melians, may have taken part. Now as all the 
Melian prisoners of military age, and certainly all those leading 
citizens then in the town who had conducted this interview, 
were slain immediately after the capture of the town, there 
remained only the Athenian envoys through whose report 
Thucydides could possibly have heard what really passed. 
That he did hear either from or through them, the general 
character of what passed, I make no doubt : but there is no 
ground for believing that he received from them anything 
like the consecutive stream of debate, which, together with 
part of the illustrative reasoning, we must refer to his dramatic 
genius and arrangement. 

The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of discussion 
to the mutual interests of both parties in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which they now stand ; in spite of the disposition of 
the Melians to enlarge the range of topics, by introducing 
considerations of justice and appealing to the sentiment of 
impartial critics. He will not multiply words to demonstrate 
the just origin of the Athenian empire, erected on the expulsion 
of the Persians — or to set forth injury suffered, as pretext for 
the present expedition. Nor will he listen to any plea on the 
part of the Melians, that they, though colonists of Sparta, have 
never fought alongside of her or done Athens wrong. He 
presses upon them to aim at what is attainable under existing 
circumstances, since they know as well as he, that justice in 
the reasoning of mankind is settled according to equal com- 
pulsion on both sides ; the strong doing what their power 
allows, and the weak submitting to it . 1 To this the Melians 

1 In reference to this argumentation of the Athenian envoy, I call 
attention to the attack and bombardment of Copenhagen by the English 
Government in 1807, together with the language used by the English envoy 
to the Danish Prince Regent on the subject. We read as follows in M. 
Thiers’ Histoire du Consulat et de 1 ’ Empire : — 

“ L’agent choisi 6toit digne de sa mission. C’^toit M. Jackson qui avoit 
£t6 autrefois charge d’affaires en France, avant l’arriv^e de Lord Whitworth 
& Paris, mais qu’on n’avoit pas pd y laisser, a cause du mauvais esprit qu’il 
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reply, that (omitting all appeal to justice and speaking only 
of what was expedient) they hold it to be even expedient for 
Athens not to break down the common moral sanction of 
mankind, but to permit that equity and justice shall still 
remain as a refuge for men in trouble, with some indulgence 
even towards those who may be unable to make out a case of 
full and strict right. Most of all was this the interest of Athens 
herself, inasmuch as her ruin, if it ever occurred, would be 
awful both as punishment to herself and as lesson to others. 
“We are not afraid of that (rejoined the Athenian) even if our 
empire should be overthrown. It is not imperial cities like 
Sparta who deal harshly with the conquered. Moreover our 
present contest is not undertaken against Sparta — it is a contest 
to determine whether subjects shall by their own attack prevail 
over their rulers. This is a risk for us to judge of : in the 
mean time let us remind you that we come here for the 
advantage of our own empire, and that we are now speaking 
with a view to your safety — wishing to get you under our 
empire without trouble to ourselves, and to preserve you for 
the mutual benefit of both of us.” — “ Cannot you leave us 
alone, and let us be your friends instead of enemies, but 
neither allies of you nor of Sparta? ” — said the Melians. “ No 
(is the reply) — your friendship does us more harm than your 

manifestoit en toute occasion. Introduit aupres du regent, il allegua de 
pr^tendues stipulations secretes, en vertu desquelles le Danemark devoit, 
(disoit on) de gr£ ou de force, faire partie d’unc coalition contre l’Angleterre : 
il donna comme raison d’agir la necessity oil se trouvoit le cabinet Britannique 
de prendre des precautions pour que les forces navales du Danemark et le 
passage du Sund ne tombassent pas au pouvoir des Francis : et en con- 
sequence il demanda au nom de son gouvernement, qu’on livrat a l’armee 
Angloise la forteresse de Kronenberg qui commande le Sund, le port de 
Copenhague, et enfin la flotte elle-meme — promettant de garder le tout en 
depdt, pour le compte du Danemark, qui seroit remis en possession de ce 
qu’on alloit lui enlever, des que le danger seroit passe. M. Jackson assura 
que le Danemark ne perdroit rien, que Ton se conduiroit chez lui en 
auxiliaires et en amis — que les troupes Britanniques payeroient tout ce 
qu’elles consommeroient. — Et avec quoi, repondit le prince indigne, 
payeriez vous notre honneur perdu, si nous adherions a cette infame 
proposition? — Le prince continuant, et opposant a cette perfide intention 
la conduite loyale du Danemark, qui n’avoit pris aucune precaution contre 
les Anglois, qui les avoit toutes prises contre les Francis, ce dont on 
abusoit pour le surprendre — M. Jackson rtpondit & cette juste indignation par 
une ifisolente familiarity disant que la guerre itoit la guerre , qu y il falloit se 
rlsigner d ces nlcessitis, et cider au plus fort quand on itoit le plus faible . 
Le prince cong^dia l’agent Anglois avec des paroles fort dures, et lui declara 
qu’il alloit se transporter a Copenhague, pour y remplir ses devoirs de 
prince et de citoyen Danois.” (Thiers, Histoire du Consulat et de 
l’ Empire, tome viii. livre xxviii. p. 190.) 
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enmity : your friendship is a proof of our weakness, in the eyes 
of our subject-allies — your enmity will give a demonstration of 
our power.” — “ But do your subjects really take such a measure 
of equity, as to put us, who have no sort of connexion with you, 
on the same footing with themselves, most of whom are your 
own colonists, while many of them have even revolted from 
you and been reconquered ?” — “They do : for they think that 
both one and the other have fair ground for claiming inde- 
pendence, and that if you are left independent, this arises only 
from your power and from our fear to attack you. So that 
your submission will not only enlarge our empire, but strengthen 
our security throughout the whole ; especially as you are 
islanders, and feeble islanders too, while we are lords of the 
sea.” — “ But surely that very circumstance is in other ways a 
protection to you, as evincing your moderation : for if you 
attack us, you will at once alarm all neutrals, and convert them 
into enemies.” — “We are in little fear of continental cities, 
who are out of our reach and not likely to take part against 
us, — but only of islanders ; either yet unincorporated in our 
empire, like you, — or already in our empire and discontented 
with the constraint which it imposes. It is such islanders who 
by their ill-judged obstinacy are likely, with their eyes open, to 
bring both us and themselves into peril.” — “We know well 
(said the Melians, after some other observations had been 
interchanged) how terrible it is to contend against your superior 
power, and your good fortune ; nevertheless we trust that in 
point of fortune we shall receive fair treatment from the gods, 
since we stand upon grounds of right against injustice — and as 
to our inferior power,, we trust that the deficiency will be made 
up by our ally Sparta, whose kindred race will compel her from 
very shame to aid us.” — “We too (replied the Athenians) think 
that we shall not be worse off than others in regard to the 
divine favour. For we neither advance any claim, nor do any 
act, overpassing that which men believe in regard to the gods, 
and wish in regard to themselves. What we believe about the 
gods is the same as that which we see to be the practice of 
men : the impulse of nature inclines them of necessity to rule 
over what is inferior in force to themselves. This is the 
principle on which we now proceed — not having been the first 
either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it established 
and likely to continue for ever — and knowing well too that you 
or others in our position would do as much. As for your 
expectations from the Lacedemonians, founded on the disgrace 
of their remaining deaf to your call, we congratulate you on 
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your innocent simplicity, but we at the same time deprecate 
such foolishness. For the Lacedaemonians are indeed most 
studious of excellence in regard to themselves and their own 
national customs. But looking at their behaviour towards 
others, we affirm roundly, and can prove by many examples 
of their history, that they are of all men the most conspicuous 
in construing what is pleasing as if it were honourable, and 
what is expedient as if it were just. Now that is not the state 
of mind which you require, to square with your desperate 
calculations of safety.” 

After various other observations interchanged in a similar 
tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously urging upon the 
Melians to reconsider the matter more cautiously among 
themselves, withdrew, and after a certain interval, were re- 
called by the Melian council to hear the following words — 
“ We hold to the same opinion, as at first, men of Athens. 
We shall not surrender the independence of a city which has 
already stood for 700 years : we shall yet make an effort to 
save ourselves — relying on that favourable fortune which the 
gods have hitherto vouchsafed to us, as well as upon aid from 
men, and especially from the Lacedaemonians. We request 
that we may be considered as your friends, but as hostile to 
neither party ; and that you will leave the island after con- 
cluding such a truce as may be mutually acceptable.” — “ Well 
(said the Athenian envoys), you alone seem to consider future 
contingencies as clearer than the facts before your eyes, and to 
look at an uncertain distance through your own wishes, as if it 
were present reality. You have staked your all upon the 
Lacedaemonians, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes ; and 
with your all you will come to ruin.” 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circumvalla- 
tion, distributed in portions among the different allies of 
Athens, was constructed round the town ; which was left under 
full blockade both by sea and land, while the rest of the 
armament retired home. The town remained blocked up for 
several months. During the course of that time the besieged 
made two successful sallies, which afforded them some tem- 
porary relief, and forced the Athenians to send an additional 
detachment under Philokrates. At length the provisions within 
were exhausted ; plots for betrayal commenced among the 
Melians themselves, so that they were constrained to surrender 
at discretion. The Athenians resolved to put to death all the 
men of military age, and to sell the women and children as 
slaves. Who the proposer of this barbarous resolution was, 
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Thucydides does not say ; but Plutarch and others inform us 
that Alkibiades 1 was strenuous in supporting it. Five hundred 
Athenian settlers were subsequently sent thither, to form a new 
community ; apparently not as kleruchs, or out-citizens of 
Athens, — but as new Melians . 2 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards Melos from 
the beginning to the end, they form one of the grossest and 
most inexcusable pieces of cruelty combined with injustice 
which Grecian history presents to us. In appreciating the 
cruelty of such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that 
the laws of war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal 
of his conqueror, and that an Athenian garrison, if captured 
by the Corinthians in Naupaktus, Nis?ea, or elsewhere, would 
assuredly have undergone the same fate, unless in so far as 
they might be kept for exchange. But the treatment of the 
Melians goes beyond all rigour of the laws of war ; for they 
had never been at war with Athens, nor had they done any- 
thing to incur her enmity. Moreover the acquisition of the 
island was of no material value to Athens ; nor sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the armament employed in its capture. 
And while the gain was thus in every sense slender, the shock 
to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems to have 
occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from tending to 
strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in this small insular 
population who had hitherto been neutral and harmless, it 
raised nothing but odium against her, and was treasured up in 
after times as among the first of her misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire, by a new conquest — easy to 
effect, though of small value — was doubtless her chief motive ; 
probably also strengthened by pique against Sparta, between 
whom and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted — and by 
a desire to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. This passion 
for new acquisition, superseding the more reasonable hopes of 
recovering the lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the 
coming chapters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 16. This is doubtless one of the statements 
which the composer of the Oration of Andokides against Alkibiades found 
current in respect to the conduct of the latter (sect. 123). Nor is there 
any reason for questioning the truth of it. 

** Thucyd. v. 116. rb Se <$Ki<rav, olkov s tarepov 

rreyraKocrlovs irt/x^avres. Lysander restored some Melians to the island 
after the battle of Aigospotami (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 9) : some therefore 
must have escaped or must have been spared, or some of the youths and 
women, sold as slaves at the time of the capture, must have been redeemed 
or emancipated from captivity. 
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Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
marked in the dialogue set forth by Thucydides. I have 
already stated that this dialogue can hardly represent what 
actually passed, except as to a few general points, which the 
historian has followed out into deductions and illustrations , 1 
thus dramatising the given situation in a powerful and char- 
acteristic manner. The language put into the mouth of the 
Athenian envoys is that of pirates and robbers ; as Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus 2 long ago remarked, intimating his suspicion 
that Thucydides had so set out the case for the purpose of 
discrediting the country which had sent him into exile. What- 
ever may be thought of this suspicion, we may at least affirm 
that the arguments which he here ascribes to Athens are not 
in harmony even with the defects of the Athenian character. 
Athenian speakers are more open to the charge of equivocal 
wording, multiplication of false pretences, softening down the 
bad points of their case, putting an amiable name upon vicious 
acts, employing what is properly called sophistry where their 
purpose needs it . 3 Now the language of the envoy at Melos, 
which has been sometimes cited as illustrating the immorality 
of the class or profession (falsely called a school) named 
Sophists at Athens, is above all things remarkable for a sort 
of audacious frankness — a disdain not merely of sophistry in 
the modern sense of the word, but even of such plausible 
excuse as might have been offered. It has been strangely 
argued as if “ the good old plan, That they should take who have 
the pozver, And they should keep who can”— had been first dis- 
covered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists : whereas 
the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the modem 
and worst sense of the word (putting aside the perversion of 
applying that sense to the persons called Sophists at Athens), 
is, to furnish plausible matter of deceptive justification — so that 
the strong man may be enabled to act upon this “ good old 
plan” as much as he pleases, but without avowing it, and 
while professing fair dealing or just retaliation for some 
imaginary wrong. The wolf in ^Esop’s fable (of the Wolf 
and the Lamb) speaks like a sophist ; the Athenian envoy 

1 Such is also the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. xxiv. 
p. 34 ^. 

2 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Thucydid. c. 37- 42, p. 906-920 Reisk : com- 
pare the remarks in his Epistol. ad Cn. Pompeium, de Prsecipuis Historicis, 
p. 774 Reisk. 

8 Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. robs 'AQyvciiovs ctel rh irpalrara r&v bvojxdrwv 
ro7s afiapr^juacri ri6c[x4i/ovs f iraitiius Kal <pt\a.v6pu)7rlas. — To the same purpose 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. 
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at Melos speaks in a manner totally unlike a sophist, either 
in the Athenian sense or in the modern sense of the word ; 
we may add, unlike an Athenian at all, as Dionysius has 
observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger 
states, in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habitually 
tend, as they have tended throughout the course of history 
down to the present day, to enlarge their power at the expense 
of the weaker. Every territory in Greece, except Attica and 
Arcadia, had been seized by conquerors who dispossessed or 
enslaved the prior inhabitants. We find Brasidas reminding 
his soldiers of the good sword of their forefathers, which had 
established dominion over men far more numerous than them- 
selves, as matter of pride and glory : 1 and when we come to 
the times of Philip and Alexander of Macedon, we shall see 
the lust of conquest reaching a pitch never witnessed among 
free Greeks. Of right thus founded on simple superiority of 
force, there were abundant examples to be quoted, as parallels 
to the Athenian conquest of Melos : but that which is un- 
paralleled is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy of 
justifying it, or rather of setting aside all justification, looking 
at the actual state of civilisation in Greece. A barbarous in- 
vader casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument : a 
civilised conqueror is bound by received international morality 
to furnish some justification — a good plea, if he can — a false 
plea, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the Athenian 
envoy neither copies the contemptuous silence of the barbarian 
nor the smooth lying of the civilised invader. Though coming 
from the most cultivated city in Greece, where the vices pre- 
valent were those of refinement and not of barbarism, he 
disdains the conventional arts of civilised diplomacy more than 
would have been done by an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. 
He even disdains to mention — what might have been said with 
perfect truth as matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its 
sufficiency as a justification — that the Melians had enjoyed for 
the last fifty years the security of the ^Egean waters at the cost 
of Athens and her allies, without any payment of their own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dramatic 
fragment — Mr jXov WAorcrts (The Capture of Melos) — if we may 
parody the title of the lost tragedy of Phrynichus — “The Cap- 
ture of Miletus.” And I think a comprehensive view of the 
history of Thucydides will suggest to us the explanation of this 

1 Compare also what Brasidas says in his speech to the Akanthians, v. 
86. — Icrx^os S 1 tcaicv c e i, *r\v y tv^V %tiu)K€V t & c. 
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drama, with its powerful and tragical effect. The capture of 
Melos comes immediately before the great Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, which was resolved upon three or four months 
afterwards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort of Athens, 
which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known to ancient 
history. From such a blow it was impossible for Athens to 
recover. Though crippled, indeed, she struggled against its 
effects with surprising energy ; but her fortune went on, in the 
main, declining — yet with occasional moments of apparent 
restoration — until her complete prostration and subjugation by 
Lysander. Now Thucydides, just before he gets upon the 
plane of this descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate 
the sentiment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, in- 
solent, and cruel manifestation, by his dramatic fragment of 
the envoys at Melos. It will be recollected that Herodotus, 
when about to describe the forward march of Xerxes into 
Greece, destined to terminate in such fatal humiliation — im- 
presses his readers with an elaborate idea of the monarch’s 
insolence and superhuman pride by various conversations 
between him and the courtiers about him, as well as by other 
anecdotes, combined with the overwhelming specifications of 
the muster at Doriskus. Such moral contrasts and juxtaposi- 
tions, especially that of ruinous reverse following upon over- 
weening good fortune, were highly interesting to the Greek 
mind. And Thucydides — having before him an act of great 
injustice and cruelty on the part of Athens, committed exactly 
at this point of time — has availed himself of the form of dia- 
logue, for once in his history, to bring out the sentiments of a 
disdainful and confident conqueror in dramatic antithesis. 
They are however his own sentiments, conceived as suitable 
to the situation; not those of the Athenian envoy — still less, 
those of the Athenian public — least of all, those of that much 
calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 


CHAPTER LVII 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE GELONIAN 

DYNASTY 

In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately pre- 
ceding the memorable Athenian expedition against Syracuse, 
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which changed the whole face of the war. At this period, and 
for some time to come, the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks 
becomes intimately blended with that of the Sicilian Greeks. 
But hitherto the connexion between the two has been merely 
occasional, and of little reciprocal effect ; so that I have thought 
it for the convenience of the reader to keep the two streams 
entirely separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily 
during the first ten years of the war. I now proceed to fill up 
this blank ; to recount as much as can be made out of Sicilian 
events during the interval between 461-416 b.c. ; and to assign 
the successive steps whereby the Athenians entangled them- 
selves in ambitious projects against Syracuse, until they at 
length came to stake the larger portion of their force upon that 
fatal hazard. 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, 1 
followed by the expulsion or retirement of all the other despots 
throughout the island, left the various Grecian cities to re- 
organise themselves in free and self-constituted governments. 
Unfortunately our memorials respecting this revolution are 
miserably scanty ; but there is enough to indicate that it was some- 
thing much more than a change from single-headed to popular 
government. It included, further, transfers on the largest 
scale both of inhabitants and of property. The preceding 
despots had sent many old citizens into exile, transplanted 
others from one part of Sicily to another and provided settle- 
ments for numerous immigrants and mercenaries devoted to 
their interest. Of these proceedings much was reversed, when 
the dynasties were overthrown, so that the personal and pro- 
prietary revolution was more complicated and perplexing than 
the political. After a period of severe commotion, an accom- 
modation was concluded, whereby the adherents of the 
expelled dynasty were planted partly in the territory of Messene, 
partly in the re-established city of Kamarina, in the eastern 
portion of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse. 2 

1 See vol. v, ch. xliii. for the history of these events. I now take up 
the thread from that chapter. 

2 Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is usual with him, while enlarging 
upon the suffering occasioned by this extensive revolution both of inhabitants 
and of property throughout Sicily, takes no notice of the cause in which it 
originated — viz. the number of foreign mercenaries whom the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought in and enrolled as new citizens (Gelon alone having 
brought in 10,000, Diodor. xi. 72), and the number of exiles whom they 
had banished and dispossessed. 

I will here notice only one of his misrepresentations respecting the 
events of this period, because it is definite as well as important (vol. iv. 
p. 9, chap, xviii. sect. 1). 
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But though peace was thus re-established, these large muta- 
tions of inhabitants, first begun by the despots, — and the in- 
coherent mixture of races, religious institutions, dialects, &c., 
which was brought about unavoidably during the process — left 
throughout Sicily a feeling of local instability, very different 
from the long traditional tenures in Peloponnesus and Attica, 
and numbered by foreign enemies among the elements of its 
weakness . 1 The wonder indeed rather is, that such real and 
powerful causes of disorder were soon so efficaciously con- 
trolled by the popular governments, that the half-century now 
approaching was decidedly the most prosperous and undisturbed 
period in the history of the island. 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied (beginning from 
the westward) by Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina. 
Then came Syracuse, possessing the south-eastern cape, and 
the southern portion of the eastern coast : next, on the 
eastern coast, Leontini, Katana, and Naxos : Messene, on the 
strait adjoining Italy. The centre of the island, and even 
much of the northern coast, was occupied by the non-Hellenic 
Sikels and Sikans : on this coast, Himera was the only Grecian 

“But thus (he says) in every little state, lands were left to become 
public property, or to be assigned to new individual owners. Everywhere , 
then, that favourite measure of democracy, the equal division of the lands of 
the state , was resolved upon: a measure impossible to be perfectly executed ; 
impossible to be maintained as executed ; and of very doubtful advantage, 
if it could be perfectly executed and perfectly maintained.” 

Again — sect. iii. p. 23— he speaks of “that incomplete and iniquitous 
partition of lands,” &c. 

Now, upon this we may remark — 

1. The equal division of the lands of the state, here affirmed by Mr. 
Mitford, is a pure fancy of his own. He has no authority for it whatever. 
Diodorus says (xi. 76) KareK\r]povxv^ ay X^'P ay i &c. > and again (xi. 86) 
he speaks of rbv bivabaafbv rris x^P as t the re-division of the territory : but 
respecting equality of division — not one word does he say. Nor can any 
principle of division, in this case, be less probable than equality. For one 
of the great motives of the re-division, was to provide for those exiles who 
had been dispossessed by the Gelonian dynasty : and these men would 
receive lots, greater or less, on the ground of compensation for loss, greater 
or less as it might have been. Besides, immediately after the re-division, 
we find rich and poor mentioned just as before (xi. 86). 

2. Next Mr. Mitford calls “the equal division of all the lands of the 
state ” the favourite measure of democracy . This is an assertion not less 
incorrect. Not a single democracy in Greece (so for as my knowledge 
extends) can be produced in which such equal partition is ever known to 
have been carried into effect. In the Athenian democracy, especially, not 
only there existed constantly great inequality of landed property, but the 
oath annually taken by the popular Heliastic judges had a special clause, 
protesting emphatically against re-division of the land or extinction of debts, 

1 Thucyd. vi. 17. 
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city. Between Himera and Cape Lilybaeum, the western 
corner of the island was occupied by the non-Hellenic cities of 
Egesta and Eryx, and by the Carthaginian seaports, of which 
Panormus (Palermo) was the principal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, Syracuse 
was the first in power, Agrigentum the second. The causes 
above noticed, disturbing the first commencement of popular 
governments in all of them, were most powerfully operative at 
Syracuse. We do not know the particulars of the demo- 
cratical constitution which was there established, but its 
stability was threatened by more than one ambitious pretender, 
eager to seize the sceptre of Gelo and Hicro. The most 
prominent among these pretenders was Tyndarion, who em- 
ployed a considerable fortune in distributing largesses and 
procuring partisans among the poor. His political designs 
were at length so openly manifested, that he was brought to 
trial, condemned, and put to death ; yet not without an abortive 
insurrection of his partisans to rescue him. After several 
leading citizens had tried and failed in a similar manner, the 
people thought it expedient to pass a law similar to the 
Athenian ostracism, authorising the infliction of temporary 
preventive banishment . 1 Under this law several powerful citi- 
zens were actually and speedily banished ; and such was the 
abuse of the new engine by the political parties in the city, 
that men of conspicuous position are said to have become 
afraid of meddling with public affairs. Thus put in practice, 
the institution is said to have given rise to new political con- 
tentions not less violent than those which it checked, insomuch 
that the Syracusans found themselves obliged to repeal the law 
not long after its introduction. We should have been glad to 
learn some particulars concerning this political experiment, 
beyond the meagre abstract given by Diodorus — and especially 
to know the precautionary securities by which the application 
of the ostracising sentence was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps 
no care was taken to copy the checks and formalities provided 
by Kleisthenes at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the 
institution, though tutelary if reserved for its proper emergencies, 
was eminently open to abuse, so that we have no reason to 
wonder that abuse occurred, especially at a period of great 
violence and discord. The wonder rather is, that it was so 
little abused at Athens. 

1 Diodor. xi. 86, 87. The institution at Syracuse was called the 
fatalism , because in taking the votes, the name of the citizen intended to 
be banished was written upon a leaf of olive, instead of a shell or potsherd. 
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Although the ostracism (or petalism) at Syracuse was 
speedily discontinued, it may probably have left a salutary 
impression behind, as far as we can judge from the fact that 
new pretenders to despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The 
republic increases in wealth and manifests an energetic action 
in foreign affairs. The Syracusan admiral Phayllus was 
despatched with a powerful fleet to repress the piracies of the 
Tyrrhenian maritime towns, and after ravaging the island of 
Elba, returned home, under the suspicion of having been 
bought off by bribes from the enemy ; on which accusation he 
was tried and banished — a second fleet of sixty triremes under 
Apelles being sent to the same regions. The new admiral not 
only plundered many parts of the Tyrrhenian coast, but also 
carried his ravages into the island of Corsica (at that time a 
Tyrrhenian possession), and reduced the island of Elba com- 
pletely. His return was signalised by a large number of 
captives and a rich booty . 1 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the 
Grecian cities in Sicily, had raised a new spirit among the 
Sikels of the interior, and inspired the Sikel prince Duketius, a 
man of spirit and ability, with large ideas of aggrandisement. 
Many exiled Greeks having probably sought service with him, 
it was either by their suggestion, or from having himself caught 
the spirit of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced the 
plan of bringing the petty Sikel communities into something 
like city-life and collective co-operation. Having acquired 
glory by the capture of the Grecian town of Morgantine, he 
induced all the Sikel communities (with the exception of 
Hybla) to enter into a sort of federative compact. Next, in 
order to obtain a central point for the new organisation, he 
transferred his own little town from the hill top, called Menae, 
down to a convenient spot of the neighbouring plain, near to 
the sacred precinct of the gods called Paliki . 2 As the vener- 
ation paid to these gods, determined in part by the striking 
volcanic manifestations in the neighbourhood, rendered this 
plain a suitable point of attraction for Sikels generally, Duketius 
was enabled to establish a considerable new city of Palike, 
with walls of large circumference, and an ample range of 

1 Diodor. xi. 87, 88. 

2 Diodor. xi. 78, 88, 90. The proceeding of Duketius is illustrated by 
the description of Dardanus in the Iliad, xx. 216 — 

Krttrtre 5e Aap&avCrjv, iirel ovirui *IAt 09 Iprj 
’Ey ireSifp ireTroKuTTO, ir6\is p.ep6irtav avdpuirruiv, 

’AAA.’ V7rwpeta9 a! Kovvrro\vTridaKO<i "IS/}?. 

Compare Plato, De Legg. iii. pp. 681, 682. 
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adjacent land which he distributed among a numerous Sikel 
population, probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus acquired is 
attested by the aggressive character of his measures, intended 
gradually to recover a portion at least of that ground which the 
Greeks had appropriated at the expense of the indigenous 
population. The Sikel town of Ennesia had been seized by the 
Hieronian Greeks expelled from ^Etna, and had received from 
them the name of ^Etna : 1 Duketius now found means to 
reconquer it, after ensnaring by stratagem the leading magis- 
trate. He was next bold enough to invade the territory of the 
Agrigentines, and to besiege one of their country garrisons 
called Motyum. We are impressed with a high idea of his 
power when we learn that the Agrigentines, while marching to 
relieve the place, thought it necessary to invoke aid from the 
Syracusans, who sent to them a force under Bolkon. Over 
this united force Duketius gained a victory — in consequence 
of the treason or cowardice of Bolkon, as the Syracusans 
believed — insomuch that they condemned him to death. In 
the succeeding year, however, the good fortune of the Sikel 
prince changed. The united army of these two powerful cities 
raised the blockade of Motyum, completely defeated him in 
the field, and dispersed all his forces. Finding himself 
deserted by his comrades and even on the point of being 
betrayed, he took the desperate resolution of casting himself 
upon the mercy of the Syracusans. He rode off by night to 
the gates of Syracuse, entered the city unknown, and sat down 
as a suppliant on the altar in the agora, surrendering himself 
together with all his territory. A spectacle thus unexpected 
brought together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting in them 
the strongest emotions : and when the magistrates convened 
the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice of 
mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary recom- 
mendations of some of the political leaders. The most 
respected among the elder citizens — earnestly recommending 
mild treatment towards a foe thus fallen and suppliant, coupled 
with scrupulous regard not to bring upon the city the avenging 
hand of Nemesis — found their appeal to the generous sentiment 
of the people welcomed by one unanimous cry of “ Save the 
suppliant.” 2 Duketius, withdrawn from the altar, was sent off 
to Corinth under his engagement to live there quietly for the 

1 Diodor. xi. 76. 

2 Diodor. xi. 91, 92. *0 5e Sijyuos ftarrep nvl fxia <f>wvy cr&Ceiv anavres 

i& 6 a)V rbv hcirrjv. 
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future ; the Syracusans providing for his comfortable main- 
tenance. 

Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this remark- 
able incident excites mingled surprise and admiration. Doubt- 
less the lenient impulse of the people mainly arose from their 
seeing Duketius actually before them in suppliant posture at 
their altar, instead of being called upon to determine his fate 
in his absence — just as the Athenian people were in like 
manner moved by the actual sight of the captive Dorieus, and 
induced to spare his life, on an occasion which will be hereafter 
recounted . 1 If in some instances the assembled people, obey- 
ing the usual vehemence of multitudinous sentiment, carried 
severities to excess, — so, in other cases, as well as in this, the 
appeal to their humane impulses will be found to have triumphed 
over prudential regard for future security. Such was the fruit 
which the Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, who, after 
residing a year or two at Corinth, violated his parole. Pretend- 
ing to have received an order from the oracle, he assembled a 
number of colonists, whom he conducted into Sicily to found 
a city at Kale Akte on the northern coast belonging to the 
Sikels. We cannot doubt that when the Syracusans found in 
what manner their lenity was requited, the speakers who had 
recommended severe treatment ould take great credit on the 
score of superior foresight . 2 * * 

But the return of this energetic enemy was not the only 
mischief which the Syracusans suffered. Their resolution to 


1 Xenophon, Hellen. i. 5, 19 ; Pausanias, vi. 7, 2. 

2 Mr. Mitford recounts as follows the return of Duketius to Sicily — 

“ The Syracusan chiefs brought back Ducetius from Corinth, apparently to 
make him instrumental to their own views for advancing the power of 
their commonwealth. They permitted, or rather encouraged, him to 
establish a colony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at Gale Acte, on 
the northern coast of the island’ 5 (ch. xviii. sect. i. vol. iv. p. 13). 

The statement that “the Syracusans brought back Duketius, or en- 
couraged him to come back or to found the colony of Kail Act!,” is a 
complete departure from Diodorus on the part of Mr. Mitford : who 
transforms a breach of parole on the part of the Sikel prince into an 
ambitious manoeuvre on the part of the Syracusan democracy. The words 
of Diodorus, the only authority in the case, are as follows (xii. 8) : — Ovros 
5e {Duketius) okiyttv x?^ vw judvas iv rrj Ko pivQtp, rks 6 ptokoyias t'Kvo-'C, 
/cal vpo/T7ronjcrd/jL€vo$ vt b r£)v $€uv bavry $e§d<r6cu, fcricrat rij v 

Kakijv *Akt^v iv 2uc*kia, Karinkeucrev *is r^jv vr\ffov pterk 'ttoAAwj' oUcijrdptov 
<rvv€TT€kd@ovTO nal r&v 2 ik€ kav riv€s y iv oTs if v ical 'Apx^vlS^Sy -6 rwv 
*E p&traluv SvvaOrrevuv. Ovros fxkv oZv tt epl rbv olfcifffxbv rrjs Kakrjs *A /crrjs 
iyivero' *A tcpayavrtvoi 8e &jua /uev tpdovovvres rots 2upa/covcrlois, & fua S* 
'iy/cakotvres avrots tin Aoviciriov 6vra Koivbv ir oki/xtov Stiff over av &vev rijs 
'Aicpayavr ivwv yvtvfxvjs, 'ir6k*uov H-yveyKav rots 'S.vpa.Kovfflots. 
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spare Duketius had been adopted without the concurrence of 
the Agrigentines, who had helped to conquer him ; and the 
latter, when they saw him again in the island and again 
formidable, were so indignant that they declared war against 
Syracuse. A standing jealousy prevailed between these two 
great cities, the first and second powers in Sicily. War actually 
broke out between them, wherein other Greek cities took part. 
After lasting some time, with various acts of hostility, and 
especially a serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river 
Himera, these latter solicited and obtained peace . 1 The 
discord between the two cities however had left leisure to 
Duketius to found the city of Kale Akte, and to make some 
progress in re-establishing his ascendency over the Sikels, in 
which operation he was overtaken by death. He probably 
left no successor to carry on his plans, so that the Syracusans, 
pressing their attacks vigorously, reduced many of the Sikel 
townships in the island — regaining his former conquest 
Morgantine, and subduing even the strong position and town 
called Trinakia , 2 after a brave and desperate resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, com- 
bined with her recent victory over Agrigentum, Syracuse was 
elevated to the height of power, and began to indulge schemes 
for extending her ascendency throughout the island : with 
which view her horsemen were doubled in number, and one 
hundred new triremes were constructed . 8 Whether any, or 
what steps were taken to realise her designs, our historian does 
not tell us. But the position of Sicily remains the same at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war : Syracuse, the first city as 
to power — indulging in ambitious dreams, if not in ambitious 
aggressions ; Agrigentum, a jealous second, and almost a rival ; 
the remaining Grecian states maintaining their independence, 
yet not without mistrust and apprehension. 

1 Diodor. xii. 8. 

2 Diodor. xii. 29. For the reconquest of Morgantine, see Thucyd. iv. 65. 

Respecting this town of Trinakia, known only from the passage of 

Diodorus here, Paulmier (as cited in Wesseling’s note), as well as Mannert 
(Geographic der Griechen und Romer, b. x. ch. xv. p. 446), intimate 
some scepticism ; which I share so far as to believe that Diodorus has 
greatly overrated its magnitude and importance. 

Nor can it be true, as Diodorus affirms, that Trinakia was the only Sikel 
township remaining unsubdued by the Syracusans, and that, after con- 
quering that place, they had subdued them all. We know that there were 
no inconsiderable number of independent Sikels, at the time of the 
Athenian invasion of Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 88 ; vii. 2). 

s Diodor. xii. 30. 
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Though the particular phenomena of this period, however, 
have not come to our knowledge, we see enough to prove that 
it was one of great prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, com- 
merce, and public monuments of Agrigen turn, especially, 
appear to have even surpassed those of the Syracusans. Her 
trade with Carthage and the African coast was both extensive 
and profitable ; for at this time neither the vine nor the olive 
were much cultivated in Libya, and the Carthaginians derived 
their wine and oil from the southern territory of Sicily, 1 particu- 
larly that of Agrigentum. The temples of the city, among 
which that of Olympic Zeus stood foremost, were on the 
grandest scale of magnificence, surpassing everything of the 
kind in Sicily. The population of the city, free as well as 
slave, was very great : the number of rich men, keeping 
chariots, and competing for the prize at the Olympic games, 
was renowned — not less than the accumulation of works of art, 
statues and pictures, 2 * * * * * with manifold insignia of ornament and 
luxury. All this is particularly brought to our notice, because 
of the frightful catastrophe which desolated Agrigentum in 406 
B.c. from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was in the 
interval which we are now describing, that such prosperity was 
accumulated ; doubtless not in Agrigentum alone, but more or 
less throughout all the Grecian cities of the island. 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were distin- 
guished. At this time, the intellectual movement in some of 
the Italian and Sicilian towns was very considerable. The 
inconsiderable town of Elea in the Gulf of Poseidonia nourished 
two of the greatest speculative philosophers in Greece — 
Parmenides and Zeno. Empedokles of Agrigentum was 
hardly less eminent in the same department, yet combining 
with it a political and practical efficiency. The popular 
character of the Sicilian governments stimulated the cultivation 
of rhetorical studies, wherein not only Empedokles and Polus 
at Agrigentum, but Tisias and Korax at Syracuse, and still 
more, Gorgias at Leontini — acquired great reputation. 8 The 
constitution established at Agrigentum after the dispossession 

1 Diodor. xiii. 81. 2 Diodor. xiii. 82, 83, 90. 

3 See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, Brut. c. 12 ; Plato, Phsedr. p. 267, 

c, 1 13, 1 14; Dionys. Iialic. Judicium de Isocrate, p. 534 R, and Epist. II. 
ad Ammseum, p. 792 ; also Quintilian, iii. 1, 125. According to Cicero 

(de Inventione, ii. 2), the treatises of these ancient rhetoricians (“usque a 

E rincipe illo et inventore Tisifl”) had been superseded by Aristotle, who 

ad collected them carefully, “ nominatim,” and had improved upon their 

expositions. Dionysius laments that they had been so superseded (Epist. 

ad Ammie. p. 722). 
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of the Theronian dynasty was at first not thoroughly democrati- 
cal, the principal authority residing in a large Senate of One 
Thousand members. We are told even that an ambitious club 
of citizens were aiming at the re-establishment of a despotism, 
when Empedokles, availing himself of wealth and high position, 
took the lead in a popular opposition ; so as not only to defeat 
this intrigue, but also to put down the Senate of One Thousand 
and render the government completely democratical. His 
influence over the people was enhanced by the vein of 
mysticism, and pretence to miraculous or divine endowments, 
which accompanied his philosophical speculations, in a manner 
similar to Pythagoras. 1 The same combination of rhetoric 
with metaphysical speculation appears also in Gorgias of 
Leontini ; whose celebrity as a teacher throughout Greece was 
both greater and earlier than that of any one else. It was a 
similar demand for popular speaking in the assembly and the 
judicatures which gave encouragement to the rhetorical teachers 
Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 

In such state of material prosperity, popular politics, and 
intellectual activity, the Sicilian towns were found at the break- 
ing out of the great struggle between Athens and the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy in 431 b.c. In that struggle the Italian and 
Sicilian Greeks had no direct concern, nor anything to fear 
from the ambition of Athens ; who, though she had founded 
Thurii in 443 b.c., appears to have never aimed at any political 
ascendency even over that town — much less anywhere else on 
the coast. But the Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system 
apart in their own island, from which it suited the dominant 
policy of Syracuse to exclude all foreign interference 2 — were 
yet connected by sympathy, and on one side even by alliances, 
with the two main streams of Hellenic politics. Among the 
allies of Sparta were numbered all or most of the Dorian cities 
of Sicily — Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, 
perhaps Him era and Messene — together with Lokri and 
Tarentum in Italy : among the allies of Athens, perhaps, the 
Chalkidic or Ionic Rhegium in Italy. 3 Whether the Ionic 

1 Diogenes, Laert. viii. 64-71 ; Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, sect. ii. 
p. 70; Ratter, Geschichte der Alten Philosophic, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 533 seqq . 

2 Thucyd. iv. 61-64. This is the tenor of the speech delivered by 
Hermokrates at the congress of Gela in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. His language is remarkable : he calls all non-Sicilian Greeks 
hXKofybKovs. 

3 The inscription in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt. (No. 74, Part I. p. 112) 
relating to the alliance between Athens and Rhegium, conveys little certain 
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cities in Sicily — Naxos, Katana, and Leontini — were at this 
time united with Athens by any special treaty, is very doubtful. 
But if we examine the state of politics prior to the breaking out 
of the war, it will be found that the connexion of the Sicilian 
cities on both sides with Central Greece was rather one of 
sympathy and tendency, than of pronounced obligation and 
action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless sharing the 
antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens, had never 
been called upon for any co-operation with Sparta ; nor had 
the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look to Athens for protection 
against their powerful neighbour, Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, 
and the intervention of Athens in that quarrel (b.c. 433-432), 
which brought the Sicilian parties one step nearer to co-opera- 
tion in the Peloponnesian quarrel, in two different ways ; first, 
by exciting the most violent anti- Athenian war-spirit in Corinth, 
with whom the Sicilian Dorians held their chief commerce and 
sympathy — next, by providing a basis for the action of Athe- 
nian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, which would have been 
impracticable without an established footing in Korkyra. But 
Plutarch (whom most historians have followed) is mistaken, 
and is contradicted by Thucydides, when he ascribes to the 
Athenians at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the 
nature of those which they came to conceive seven or eight 
years afterwards. At the outbreak, and for some years before 
the outbreak, of the war, the policy of Athens was purely conser- 
vative, and that of her enemies aggressive, as I have shown in 
a former chapter. At that moment Sparta and Corinth antici- 
pated large assistance from the Sicilian Dorians, in ships of 
war, in money, and in provisions ; while the value of Korkyra 
as an ally of Athens consisted in affording facilities for 

information. Boeckh refers it to a covenant concluded in the archonship 
of Apseudes at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4, B.c. 433-432, the year before the 
Peloponnesian war), renewing an alliance which was even then of old date. 
But it appears to me that the supposition of a renewal is only his own 
conjecture : and even the name of the archon, Apseudis, which he has 
restored by a plausible conjecture, can hardly be considered as certain. 

If we could believe the story in Justin iv. 3, Rhegium must have ceased 
to be Ionic before the Peloponnesian war. He states, that in a sedition at 
Rhegium, one of the parties called in auxiliaries from Plimera. These 
Himertean exiles having first destroyed the enemies against whom they 
were invoked, next massacred the friends who had invoked them — “ ausi 
facinus nulli tyranno comparandum.” They married the Rhegine women, 
and seized the city for themselves. 

I do not know what to make of this story, which neither appears noticed 
in Thucydides, nor seems to consist with what he tells us. 
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obstructing such reinforcements, far more than from any 
anticipated conquests. 1 

In the spring of 431 b.c., the Spartans, then organising their 
first invasion of Attica and full of hope that Athens would be 
crushed in one or two campaigns, contemplated the building of 
a vast fleet of 500 ships of war among the confederacy. A 
considerable portion of this charge was imposed upon the 
Italian and Sicilian Dorians, and a contribution in money 
besides ; with instructions to refrain from any immediate 
declaration against Athens until their fleet should be ready. 2 
Of such expected succour, indeed, little was ever realised in 
any way ; in ships, nothing at all. But the expectations and 
orders of Sparta show, that here as elsewhere, she was then on 
the offensive, and Athens only on the defensive. Probably the 
Corinthians had encouraged the expectation of ample reinforce- 
ments from Syracuse and the neighbouring towns, — a hope 
which must have contributed largely to the confidence with 

1 Thucyd. i. 36. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 7. K al A aKeficu/jun/iois fxkv ir pbs rais avrov inr apxovtrats, 

5 IraX'ias Kal JZiKeAlas ro?s raKelucou eAo/uiuois, uavs iirerdx^aav 7roie?(r9at 

Kara fi 4 ye 9 os rwu iroAewu, 4 o$ is rbu tt dura dpiO/abu TrsvraKO(rloov vewv 
iaojaevoy, &c. 

Respecting the construction of this perplexing passage, read the notes of 
Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Goffer : compare Poppo, ad Thucyd. vol. i. ch. xv. 
p. 181. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and Goller in rejecting the construction of avrov 
with 3 l raAlas Kal ZUiceAtas, in the sense of “ those ships which were in 
Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily.” This would be untrue in point of 
fact, as they observe : there were no Sicilian ships of war in Peloponnesus. 

Nevertheless I think (differing from them) that avrov is not a pronoun 
referring to ’irctAfay Kal ’SuceAias, but is used in contrast with those 
words, and really means “ in or about Peloponnesus.” It was contemplated 
that new ships should be built in Sicily and Italy of sufficient number to 
make the total fleet of the Lacedaemonian confederacy (including the 
triremes already in Peloponnesus) equal to 500 sail. But it was never 
contemplated that the triremes in Italy and Sicily alone should amount to 
500 sail, as Dr. Arnold (in my judgement, erroneously) imagines. Five 
hundred sail for the entire confederacy would be a prodigious total : 500 
sail for Sicily and Italy alone, would be incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it stands now (putting .aside the conjecture 
of urjes instead of pads , or iirerax^y) instead of 4ir€rdx97j(rau, which would 
make it run smoothly), we must admit the supposition of a break or double 
construction, such as sometimes occurs in Thucydides. The sentence 
begins with one form of construction and concludes with another. We 
must suppose (with Goller) that at irdAeis is understood as the nominative 
case to in€Tdx9r}crav. The dative cases (A aKebai/xoulois — iAo/neuois) are to 
be considered, I apprehend, as governed by jdjes iircrdx 9 r](Tav : that is, 
these dative cases belong to the first form of construction, which Thucy- 
dides has not carried out. The sentence is begun as if vijes imrdx^f)(Tav 
were intended to follow. 
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which they began the struggle. What were the causes which 
prevented it from being realised, we are not distinctly told ; 
and we find Hermokrates the Syracusan reproaching his 
countrymen fifteen years afterwards (immediately before the 
great Athenian expedition against Syracuse) with their ante- 
cedent apathy . 1 But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct interest in the contest — neither wrongs 
to avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens — nor any 
habit of obeying requisitions from Sparta ; so they might 
naturally content themselves with expressions of sympathy and 
promises of aid in case of need, without taxing themselves to 
the enormous extent which it pleased Sparta to impose, for 
purposes both aggressive and purely Peloponnesian. Perhaps 
the leading men in Syracuse, from attachment to Corinth, may 
have sought to act upon the order. But no similar motive 
would be found operative either at Agrigentum or at Gela or 
Selinus. 

Though the order was not executed, however, there can be 
little doubt that it was publicly announced and threatened, 
thus becoming known to the Ionic cities in Sicily as well as to 
Athens ; and that it weighed materially in determining the 
latter afterwards to assist those cities, when they sent to invoke 
her aid. Instead of despatching their forces to Peloponnesus, 
where they had nothing to gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred 
attacking the Ionic cities in their own island, whose territory 
they might have reasonable hopes of conquering and appro- 
priating — Naxos, Katana, and Leontini. These cities doubtless 
sympathised with Athens in her struggle against Sparta; yet, 
far from being strong enough to assist her or to threaten their 
Dorian neighbours, they were unable to defend themselves 
without Athenian aid. They were assisted by the Dorian city 
of Kamarina, which was afraid of her powerful border city 
Syracuse — and by Rhegium in Italy ; while Lokri in Italy, the 
bitter enemy of Rhegium, sided with Syracuse against them. 
In the fifth summer of the war, finding themselves blockaded 
by sea and confined to their walls, they sent to Athens, both 
to entreat succour as allies 2 and Ionians — and to represent 
that if Syracuse succeeded in crushing them, she and the other 
Dorians in Sicily would forthwith send over the positive aid 
which the Peloponnesians had so long been invoking. The 
eminent rhetor Gorgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style of 
speaking is said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, 
and to have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of 
1 Thucyd. vi. 34 : compare iii. 86. 2 Thucyd. vi. 86. 
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this embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for 
himself numerous pupils and large gains not merely in Athens, 
but in many other towns of Central Greece, 1 though it is 
exaggeration to ascribe to his pleading the success of the 
present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in protecting 
these Ionic Sicilians from being conquered by the Dorians in 
the island, as in obstructing the transport of Sicilian corn to 
Peloponnesus : and they sent twenty triremes under Laches 
and Charoeades, — with instructions, while accomplishing these 
objects, to ascertain the possibility of going beyond the defen- 
sive, and making conquests. Taking station at Rhegium, 
Laches did something towards rescuing the Ionic cities in part 
from their maritime blockade, and even undertook an abortive 
expedition against the Lipari isles, which were in alliance with 
Syracuse. 2 Throughout the ensuing year, he pressed the war 
in the neighbourhood of Rhegium and Messene, his colleague 
Charoeades being slain. Attacking Mylse in the Messenian 
territory, he was fortunate enough to gain so decisive an 
advantage over the troops of Messene, that that city itself 
capitulated to him, gave hostages, and enrolled itself as ally of 
Athens and the Ionic cities. 8 He also contracted an alliance 
with the non-Hellenic city of Egesta, in the north-west portion 
of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of Lokri, capturing one 
of the country forts on the river Halex : 4 after which, in a 
second debarkation, he defeated a Lokrian detachment under 
Proxenus. But he was unsuccessful in an expedition into the 
interior of Sicily against Inessus. This was a native Sikel 
township, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison in the 
acropolis; which the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, 
being repulsed with loss. 5 Laches concluded his operations 
in the autumn by an ineffective incursion on the territory 
of Himera and on the Lipari isles. On returning to Rhegium 
at the beginning of the ensuing year (b.c. 425), he found 
Pythodorus already arrived from Athens to supersede him. 6 

1 Thucyd. iii. 86 ; Diodor. xii. 53 ; Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282 B. It is 
remarkable that Thucydides, though he is said (with much probability) to 
have been among the pupils of Gorgias, makes no mention of that rhetor 
personally as among the envoys. Diodorus probably copied from Ephorus 
the pupil of Isokrates. Among the writers of the Isokratean school, the 
persons of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the estimation of Thucydides. Pausanias 
(vi. 17, 3) speaks of Tisias also as having been among the envoys in this 
celebrated legation. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 88 ; Diodor. xii. 54. 3 Thucyd. iii. 90 ; vi. 6. 

4 Thucyd. iii. 99. 6 Thucyd. iii. 103. 8 Thucyd. iii. 115. 
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That officer had come as the forerunner of a more consider- 
able expedition, intended to arrive in the spring under Eury- 
medon and Sophokles, who were to command in conjunction 
with himself. The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the squadron 
under Laches insufficient to render them a match for their 
enemies at sea, had been emboldened to send a second 
embassy to Athens, with request for further reinforcements — 
at the same time making increased efforts to enlarge their own 
naval force. It happened that at this moment the Athenians 
had no special employment elsewhere for their fleet, which 
they desired to keep in constant practice. They accordingly 
resolved to send to Sicily forty additional triremes, in full 
hopes of bringing the contest to a speedy close. 1 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophokles 
started from Athens for Sicily in command of this squadron, 
with instructions to afford relief at K orkyra in their way, and 
with Demosthenes on board to act on the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. It was this fleet which, in conjunction with the land- 
forces under the command of Kleon, making a descent almost 
by accident on the Laconian coast at Pylus, achieved for 
Athens the most signal success of the whole war — the capture 
of the Lacedaemonian hoplites in Sphakteria. 2 But the fleet 
was so long occupied, first in the blockade of that island, next 
in operations at Korkyra, that it did not reach Sicily until 
about the month of September. 8 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens generally, 
was fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily during the whole 
summer. For Pythodorus, acting only with the fleet previously 
commanded by Laches at Rhegium, was not merely defeated 
in a descent upon Lokri, but experienced a more irreparable 
loss by the revolt of Messene ; which had surrendered to Laches 
a few months before, and which, together with Rhegium, had 
given to the Athenians the command of the strait. Apprised 
of the coming Athenian fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to 
deprive them of this important base of operations against 
the island ; and a fleet of twenty sail, — half Syracusan, half 
Lokrian — was enabled by the concurrence of a party in Mes- 
sene to seize the town. It would appear that the Athenian 
fleet was then at Rhegium, but that town was at the same 
time threatened by the entrance of the entire land-force of 
Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine exiles : these latter were 
even not without hopes of obtaining admission by means 
of a favourable party in the town. Though such hopes were 
1 Thucyd. iii. i t 5. 2 See vol. vi. ch. lii. 8 Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all succour from Rhe- 
gium to Messene. The latter town now served as a harbour 
for the fleet hostile to Athens , 1 which was speedily reinforced 
to more than thirty sail, and began maritime operations forth- 
with, in hopes of crushing the Athenians and capturing Rhe- 
gium, before Eurymedon should arrive. But the Athenians, 
though they had only sixteen triremes together with eight 
others from Rhegium, gained a decided victory — in an action 
brought on accidentally for the possession of a merchantman 
sailing through the strait. They put the enemy’s ships to 
flight, and drove them to seek refuge, some under protection 
of the Syracusan land-force at Cape Pelorus near Messene, 
others under the Lokrian force near Rhegium — each as they 
best could, with the loss of one trireme . 2 This defeat so 
broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the lattei 
place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine territory, 
while the whole defeated squadron was reunited on the 
opposite coast under Cape Pelorus. Here the ships were 
moored close in shore under the protection of the land-force, 
when the Athenians and Rhegines came up to attack them ; 
but without success, and even with the loss of one trireme 
which the men on shore contrived to seize and detain by a 
grappling iron ; her crew escaping by swimming to the vessels 
of their comrades. Having repulsed the enemy, the Syra- 
cusans got aboard, and rowed close along-shore, partly aided 
by tow-ropes, to the harbour of Messene, in which transit they 
were again attacked, but the Athenians were a second time 
beaten off with the loss of another ship. Their superior 
seamanship was of no avail in this along-shore fighting . 8 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in order to 

1 Thucyd. iii. 115 ; iv. 1. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 25. /cal viKriOivres vnb r cav * Adrivaioov 5 /cfc rdxovs aire- 
Tr\eu<Tav f &s €KacrTot stvxoV) * s T< * oIkgio, (TTparchreSa, r6 re iv TjJ M*(r<T7)V7) 
/cal iv r<p 'Priyicp, fiiav vavv cb rohiaavres, Sic. 

I concur in Dr. Arnold’s explanation of this passage, yet conceiving 
that the words ws eKaarot *ti > xov designate the flight as disorderly, inso- 
much that all the Lokrian ships did not get back to the Lokrian station, 
nor all the Syracusan ships to the Syracusan station : but each separate 
ship fled to either one or the other, as it best could. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 25. h.'KoariiAvoadvTwv iKeivovv /cal TTpoe/ifiaAdvrcvv. 

I do not distinctly understand the nautical movement which is expressed 
by airofT Lfiwo- dvroovy in spite of the notes of the commentators. And I 
cannot but doubt the correctness of Dr. Arnold’s explanation, when he says, 
“ The Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off their towing-ropes, made their 
way to the open sea by a lateral movement, and thus became the assailants,’' 
&c. The open sea was what the Athenians required, in order to obtain the 
benefit of their superior seamanship. 
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prevent an intended movement in Kamarina, where a philo- 
Syracusan party under Archias threatened revolt : and the 
Messenian forces, thus left free, invaded the territory of their 
neighbour the Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet 
round to the mouth of the Akesines near that city. They 
were ravaging the lands, and were preparing to storm the town, 
when a considerable body of the indigenous Sikels was seen 
descending the neighbouring hills to succour the Naxians : 
upon which, the latter, elate with the sight and mistaking the 
new-comers for their Grecian brethren from Leontini, rushed 
out of the gates and made a vigorous sally at a moment when 
their enemies were unprepared. The Messenians were com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of no less than 1000 men, and 
with a still greater loss sustained in their retreat home from the 
pursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet went back also to Messene, 
from whence such of the ships as were not Messenian returned 
home. So much was the city weakened by its recent defeat, 
that a Lokrian garrison was sent for its protection under 
Demomeles, while the Leontines and Naxines, together with 
the Athenian squadron on returning from Kamarina, attacked 
it by land and sea in this moment of distress. A well-timed 
sally of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, dispersed the 
Leontine land-force, but the Athenian force, landing from their 
ships, attacked the assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, 
and drove them back within the walls. The scheme against 
Messene, however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium . 1 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war : 
nor does it appear that the Athenians undertook anything 
considerable during the autumnal half, though the full fleet 
under Eurymedon had then joined Pythodorus . 2 Yet while 
the presence of so large an Athenian fleet at Rhegium would 
produce considerable effect upon the Syracusan mind, — the 
triumphant promise of Athenian affairs, and the astonishing 
humiliation of Sparta, during the months immediately following 
the capture of Sphakteria, probably struck much deeper. In 
the spring of the eighth year of the war, Athens was not only 
in possession of the Spartan prisoners, but also of Pylus and 
Kythera, so that a rising among the Helots appeared noway 
improbable. She was in the full swing of hope, while her 
discouraged enemies were all thrown on the defensive. Hence 
the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated by a state of affairs so different 
1 Thucyd. iv. 25. 2 Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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from that in which they had begun the war three years before, 
were now eager to bring about a pacification in their island. 1 
The Dorian city of Kamarina, which had hitherto acted along 
with the Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first to make a 
separate accommodation with its neighbouring city of Gela ; 
at which latter place deputies were invited to attend from all 
the cities in the island, with a view to the conclusion of peace. 2 

This congress met in the spring of 424 b.c., when Syracuse, 
the most powerful city in Sicily, took the lead in urging the 
common interest which all had in the conclusion of peace. 
The Syracusan Hermokrates, chief adviser of this policy in 
his native city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce it in 
the congress. He was a well-born, brave, and able man, 
superior to all pecuniary corruption, and clear-sighted in regard 
to the foreign interests of his country ; 8 but at the same time, 
of pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the 
people, seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal 
constitution. The speech which Thucydides places in his 
mouth, on the present occasion, sets forth emphatically the 
necessity of keeping Sicily at all cost free from foreign inter- 
vention, and of settling at home all differences which might 
arise between the various Sicilian cities. Hermokrates impresses 
upon his hearers that the aggressive schemes of Athens, now 
the greatest power in Greece, were directed against all Sicily, 
and threatened all cities alike, Ionians not less than Dorians. 
If they enfeebled one another by internal quarrels, and then 
invited the Athenians as arbitrators, the result would be ruin 
and slavery to all. The Athenians were but too ready to 
encroach everywhere, even without invitation : they had now 
come, with a zeal outrunning all obligation, under pretence of 
aiding the Chalkidic cities who had never aided them, — but 
in the real hope of achieving conquest for themselves. The 
Chalkidic cities must not rely upon their Ionic kindred for 
security against evil designs on the part of Athens : as Sicilians, 
they had a paramount interest in upholding the independence 
of the island. If possible, they ought to maintain undisturbed 
peace ; but if that were impossible, it was essential at least to 
confine the war to Sicily, apart from any foreign intruders. 
Complaints should be exchanged, and injuries redressed, by 

1 Compare a similar remark made by the Syracusan Hermokrates, nine 
years afterwards, when the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse was 
on its way — respecting the increased disposition to union among the Sicilian 
cities, produced by common fear of Athens (Thucyd. vi. 33). 

2 Thucyd. iv. 58. 3 Thucyd. viii. 45. 
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all, in a Spirit of mutual forbearance ; of which Syracuse — the 
first city in the island and best able to sustain the brunt of 
war, — was prepared to set the example; without that foolish 
over-valuation of favourable chances so ruinous even to first- 
rate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of the future. 
Let them all feel that they were neighbours, inhabitants of the 
same island, and called by the common name of Sikeliots ; 
and let them all with one accord repel the intrusion of aliens 
in their affairs, whether as open assailants or as treacherous 
mediators . 1 

This harangue from Hermokrates, and the earnest disposi- 
tions of Syracuse for peace, found general sympathy among 
the Sicilian cities, Ionic as well as Doric. All of them doubtless 
suffered by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had solicited the 
intervention of the Athenians as protectors against Syracuse, 
conceived from the evident uneasiness of the latter a fair 
assurance of her pacific demeanour for the future. Accordingly 
the peace was accepted by all the belligerent parties, each 
retaining what they possessed, except that the Syracusans agreed 
to cede Morgantine to Kamarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of 
money . 2 The Ionic cities stipulated that Athens should be 

1 See the speech of Hermokrates, Thucyd. iv. 59-64. One expression 
in this speech indicates that it was composed by Thucydides many years 
after its proper date, subsequently to the great expedition of the Athenians 
against Syracuse in 415 B.c. ; though I doubt not that Thucydides collected 
the memoranda for it at the time. 

Hermokrates says, “The Athenians are now near us with a few ships , 
lying in wait for our blunders ” — 0? hvvapuv eyovres p-eylaTyv rwv 'EWryoor 
ras re a/xaprias T-qpoixriv, oXlyais ravel ira p6vres, See. (iv. 60). 

Now the fleet under the command of Eurymedon and his colleagues at 
Rhegium included all or most of the ships which had acted at Sphakteria 
and Korkyra, together with those which had been previously at the strait 
of Messina under Pythoddrus. It could not have been less than fifty sail, 
and may possibly have been sixty sail. It is hardly conceivable that any 
Greek, speaking in the early spring of 424 B.C., should have alluded to 
this as a small fleet : assuredly Hermokrates would not thus allude to it, 
since it was for the interest of his argument to exaggerate rather than 
extenuate, the formidable manifestations of Athens. 

But Thucydides composing the speech after the great Athenian expedition 
of 415 B.C., so much more numerous and commanding in every respect, 
might not unnaturally represent the fleet of Eurymedon as “ a few ships,” 
when he tacitly compared the two. This is the only way that I know, 
of explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some of the copies in his time omitted the 
words bxlyais ravel : probably they noticed the contradiction which 
I have remarked ; and the passage may certainly be construed without 
those words. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 65. We learn from Polybius (Fragm. xii. 22, 23, one of 
the Excerpta recently published by Maii from the Cod. Vatic.) that Tima'us 
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included in the pacification ; a condition agreed to by all* 
except the Epizephyrian Lokrians. 1 They next acquainted 
Eurymedon and his colleagues with the terms ; inviting them 
to accede to the pacification in the name of Athens, and then 
to withdraw their fleet from Sicily. These generals had no 
choice but to close with the proposition. Athens thus was 
placed on terms of peace with all the Sicilian cities ; with 
liberty of access reciprocally for any single ship of war, but 
not for any larger force, to cross the sea between Sicily and 
Peloponnesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his fleet home. 2 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleagues were 
received by the people with much displeasure. He himself 
was fined, and his colleagues Sophokles and Pythodorus 
banished, on the charge of having been bribed to quit Sicily, 
at a time when the fleet (so the Athenians believed) was strong 
enough to have made important conquests. Why the three 
colleagues were differently treated, we are not informed. 3 This 
sentence was harsh and unmerited ; for it does not seem that 
Eurymedon had it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities 
from concluding peace — while it is certain that without them 
he could have achieved nothing serious. All that seems 
unexplained, in his conduct as recounted by Thucydides, is, — 
that his arrival at Rhegium with the entire fleet in September 
425 b.c., does not seem to have been attended with any 
increased vigour or success in the prosecution of the war. 
But the Athenians (besides an undue depreciation of the 
Sicilian cities which we shall find fatally misleading them here- 
after) were at this moment at the maximum of extravagant 
hopes, counting upon new triumphs everywhere, impatient of 
disappointment, and careless of proportion between the means 
entrusted to, and the objects expected from, their commanders. 
Such unmeasured confidence was painfully corrected in the 
course of a few months, by the battle of Delium and the losses- 
in Thrace. But at the present moment, it was probably not 
less astonishing than grievous to the three generals, who had 
all left Athens prior to the success in Sphakteria. 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel that they 
had been premature in sending away the Athenians. Dispute 
between Leontini and Syracuse, the same cause which had 
occasioned the invocation of Athens three years before, broke 

had in his 21st book described the Congress at Gela at considerable length, 
and had composed an elaborate speech for Hernaokrates : which speech 
Polybius condemns, as a piece of empty declamation. 

1 Thucyd. v. 5. 2 Thucyd. vi. 13-52. 8 Thucyd. iv. 65. 
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out afresh soon after the pacification of Gela. The democratical 
government of Leontini came to the resolution of strengthening 
their city by the enrolment of many new citizens ; and a 
re-division of the territorial property of the state was projected 
in order to provide lots of land for these new-comers. Hut 
the aristocracy of the town, upon whom the necessity would 
thus be imposed of parting with a portion of their lands, fore- 
stalled the project, seemingly before it was even formally 
decided, by entering into a treasonable correspondence with 
Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, and expelling the 
Demos . 1 While these exiles found shelter as they could in 

1 Thucyd. v. 4. A eovr'ivoi y dp, hreXOdvroov ’Adrjvaicoi/ £k ^iKcXlas ficrg, 
t^iv ^vfifiacnv, TroXiras T€ iTreypdxf/avro ttoXXovs, Kal 6 brj/jLos r)]v yj}v 
£i revdei dvahacraaQai. Ot 5e Suvarol alaOdjueyoi >paKocr'iovs tc i-ndyovrai 
fcal £K&dAAov(n rbv Srj/iov. Kal oi fxc v £’irXav'{)dr)(rav a>s eKacrroi , &c. 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes — “The principle on which this ayaScur/xbs 
yrjs was re-demanded, was this ; that every citizen was entitled to his 
portion, KXrjpos , of the land of the state, and that the admission of new 
citizens rendered a re-division of the property of the state a matter at 
once of necessity and of justice. It is not probable that in any case the 
actual KXrjpoL (properties) of the old citizens were required to be shared 
with the new members of the state ; but only, as at Rome, the Ager 
Publicus, or land still remaining to the state itself, and not apportioned out 
to individuals. This land, however, being beneficially enjoyed by numbers 
of the old citizens, either as common pasture, or as being farmed by 
different individuals on very advantageous terms, a division of it among the 
newly-admitted citizens, although not, strictly speaking, a spoliation of 
private property, was yet a serious shock to a great mass of existing 
•interests, and was therefore always regarded as a revolutionary measure.” 

I transcribe this note of Dr. Arnold rather from its intrinsic worth than 
(from any belief that analogy of agrarian relations existed between Rome 
and Leontini. The Ager Publicus at Rome was the product of successive 
i conquests from foreign enemies of the city : there may indeed have been 
originally a similar Ager Publicus in the peculiar domain of Rome itself, 
anterior to all conquests ; but this must at any rate have been very small, 
.and had probably been all absorbed and assigned in private property before 
the agrarian disputes began. 

We cannot suppose that the Leontines had any Ager Publicus acquired 
by conquest, nor are we entitled to presume that they had any at all, 

. capable of being divided. Most probably the lots for the new citizens were 
to be provided out of private property. But unfortunately we are not told 
how, nor on what principles and conditions. Of what class of men were 
the new immigrants? Were they individuals altogether poor, having 
nothing but their hands to work with — or did they bring with them any 
. amount of funds, to begin their settlement on the fertile and tempting plain 
of Leontini ? (compare Thucyd. i. 27, and Plato de Legib. v. p. 744 A. ) 
If the latter, we have no reason to imagine that they would be allowed to 
acquire their new lots gratuitously. Existing proprietors would be forced 
to sell at a fixed price, but not to yield their properties without compensa- 
tion. I have already noticed, that to a small self-working proprietor, who 
. had no slaves, it was almost essential that his land should be near the city ; 
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other cities, the rich Leontines deserted and dismantled their 
own city, transferred their residence to Syracuse, and were 
enrolled as Syracusan citizens. To them the operation was 
exceedingly profitable, since they became masters of the 
properties of the exiled Demos in addition to their own. 
Presently, however, some of them, dissatisfied with their 
residence in Syracuse, returned to the abandoned city, and 
fitted up a portion of it called Phokeis, together with a 
neighbouring strong post called Brikinnies. Here, after being 
joined by a considerable number of the exiled Demos, they 
contrived to hold out for some time against the efforts of the 
Syracusans to expel them from their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leontine 
democracy, seems to date during the year succeeding the 
pacification of Gela, and was probably intended to place the 
city in a more defensible position in case of renewed attacks 
from Syracuse — thus compensating for the departure of the 

and provided this were ensured, it might be a good bargain for a new 
resident having some money, but no land elsewhere, to come in and buy. 

We have no means of answering these questions : but the few words 
of Thucydides do not present this measure as revolutionary, or as intended 
against the rich, or for the benefit of the poor. It was proposed on public 
grounds, to strengthen the city by the acquisition of new citizens. This 
might be wise policy, in the close neighbourhood of a doubtful and superior 
city, like Syracuse ; though we cannot judge of the policy of the measure, 
without knowing more. But most assuredly Mr. Mitford’s representation 
can be noway justified from Thucydides — “Time and circumstances had 
greatly altered the state of property in all the Sicilian commonwealths, since 
that incomplete and iniquitous partition of lands, which had been made, on 
the general establishment of democratical government, after the expulsion 
of the family of Gelon. In other cities the poor rested under their lot ; 
but in Leontini, they were warm in project for a fresh and equal partition ; 
and to strengthen themselves against the party of the wealthy, they carried, 
in the general assembly, a decree for associating a number of new citizens ” 
(Mitford, H. G., ch. xviii. sect. ii. vol. iv. p. 23). 

I have already remarked, in a previous note, that Mr. Mitford has mis- 
represented the re-division of lands which took place after the expulsion of 
the Gelonian dynasty. That re-division had not been on the principle 
of equal lots : it is not therefore correct to assert, as Mr. Mitford does, that 
the present movement at Leontini arose from the innovation made by time 
and circumstances in that equal division : as little is it correct to say that 
the poor at Leontini now desired “a fresh and equal partition.” Thucy- 
dides says not one word about equal partition . He puts forward the enrol- 
ment of new citizens as the substantive and primary resolution, actually 
taken by the Leontines — the re-division of the lands as a measure conse- 
quent and subsidiary to this, and as yet existing only in project {iircybei). 
Mr. Mitford states the fresh and equal division to have been the real object 
of desire, and the enrolment of new citizens to have been proposed with a 
view to attain it. His representation is greatly at variance with that of 
Thucydides. 
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Athenian auxiliaries. The Leontine Demos, in exile and 
suffering, doubtless bitterly repenting that they had concurred 
in dismissing these auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with 
complaints, and renewed prayers for help. 1 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to their 
call. Her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace had been 
followed by the truce for one year, and even during that truce, 
she had been called upon for strenuous efforts in Thrace to 
check the progress of Brasidas. After the expiration of the 
truce, she sent Phseax and two colleagues to Sicily (b.c. 422) 
with the modest force of two triremes. He was directed to 
try and organise an anti-Syracusan party in the island, for the 
purpose of re-establishing the Leontine Demos. In passing 
along the coast of Italy, he concluded amicable relations with 
some of the Grecian cities, especially with Lokri, which had 
hitherto stood aloof from Athens ; and his first addresses in 
Sicily appeared to promise success. His representations of 
danger from Syracusan ambition were well received both at 
Kamarina and Agrigen turn. For on the one hand, that 
universal terror of Athens which had dictated the pacification 
of Gela, had now disappeared ; while on the other hand the 
proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini was well calculated 
to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding that sympathy 
between democracies in different towns was not universal : the 
Syracusan democracy had joined with the Leontine aristocracy 
to expel the Demos — just as the despot Gelon had combined 
with the aristocracy of Megara and Euboea, sixty years before, 
and had sold the Demos of those towns into slavery. The 
birthplace of the famous rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the 
list of inhabited cities ; its temples were deserted ; and its 
territory had become a part of Syracuse. All these were 
circumstances so powerfully affecting Grecian imagination, that 
the Kamarinteans, neighbours of Syracuse on the other side, 
might well fear lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and 
absorption, should soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though 
without any similar fear, was disposed, from policy, and 
jealousy of Syracuse, to second the views of Phreax. But 
when the latter proceeded to Gela, in order to procure the 
adhesion of that city in addition to the other two, he found 
himself met by so resolute an opposition, that his whole scheme 

1 Justin (iv. 4) surrounds the Sicilian envoys at Athens with all the 
insignia of misery and humiliation, while addressing the Athenian assembly 
— “ Sordida veste, capillo barMque promissis, et omni squaloris habitu ad 
inisericordiam commovendam conquisito, concionem deformes adeunt.” 
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was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable even to open his 
case at Selinus or Himera. In returning, he crossed the 
interior of the island through the territory of the Sikels to 
Katana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the Leontine 
Demos were still maintaining a precarious existence. Having 
encouraged them to hold out by assurances of aid, he proceeded 
on his homeward voyage. In the strait of Messina he struck 
upon some vessels conveying a body of expelled Lokrians 
from Messene to Lokri. The Lokrians had got possession of 
Messene after the pacification of Gela, by means of an internal 
sedition ; but after holding it some time, they were now driven 
out by a second revolution. Phaeax, being under agreement 
with Lokri, passed by these vessels without any act of hostility. 1 

The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received no benefit 
from his assurances, and appear soon afterwards to have been 
completely expelled. Nevertheless Athens was noway disposed, 
for a considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A few months 
after the visit of Phaeax to that island, came the peace of Nikias. 
The consequences of that peace occupied her whole attention 
in Peloponnesus, while the ambition of Alkibiades carried her 
on for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and co-opera- 
tion with Argos against Sparta. It was only in the year 417 b.c., 
when these projects had proved abortive, that she had leisure 
to turn her attention elsewhere. During that year, Nikias had 
contemplated an expedition against Amphipolis in conjunction 
with Perdikkas, whose desertion frustrated the scheme. The 
year 416 b.c. was that in which Melos was besieged and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropriated all 
the territory of Leontini, which city now existed only in the 
talk and hopes of its exiles. Of these latter a portion seem to 
have continued at Athens pressing their entreaties for aid ; 
which began to obtain some attention about the year 417 B.c., 
when another incident happened to strengthen their chance of 
success. A quarrel broke out between the neighbouring cities 
of Selinus (Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western 
corner of Sicily ; partly about a piece of land on the river which 
divided the two territories, partly about some alleged wrong in 
cases of internuptial connexion. The Selinuntines, not satisfied 
with their own strength, obtained assistance from the Syracu- 
sans their allies, and thus reduced Egesta to considerable straits 
by land as well as by sea. 2 Now the Egestseans had allied 

1 Thucyd. v. 4, 5. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 6 ; Diodor. xii. 82. The statement of Diodorus — that the 
Egestaeans applied not merely to Agrigentum but also to Syracuse — is highly 
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themselves with Laches ten years before, during the first ex- 
pedition sent by the Athenians to Sicily ; upon the strength of 
which alliance they sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention 
for their defence, after having in vain applied both to Agrigen- 
tum and to Carthage. It may seem singular that Carthage did 
not at this time readily embrace the pretext for interference — 
considering that ten years afterwards she interfered with such 
destructive effect against Selinus. At this time, however, the 
fear of Athens and her formidable navy appears to have been 
felt even at Carthage, 1 thus protecting the Sicilian Greeks 
against the most dangerous of their neighbours. 

The Egestoean envoys reached Athens in the spring of 416 
B.c., at a time when the Athenians had no immediate project 
to occupy their thoughts, except the enterprise against Melos, 
which could not be either long or doubtful. Though urgent in 
setting forth the necessities of their position, they at the same 
time did not appear like the Leontines, as mere helpless sup- 
pliants, addressing themselves to Athenian compassion. They 
rested their appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracu- 
sans, having already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), 
were now hard pressing upon a second (Egesta), and would 
thus successively subdue them all : as soon as this was com- 
pleted, there would be nothing left in Sicily except an omnipo- 
tent Dorian combination, allied to Peloponnesus both by race 
and descent, and sure to lend effective aid in putting down 
Athens herself. It was therefore essential for Athens to fore- 
stall this coming danger by interfering forthwith to uphold her 
remaining allies against the encroachments of Syracuse. If 
she would send a naval expedition adequate to the rescue of 
Egesta, the Egestaeans themselves engaged to provide ample 
funds for the prosecution of the war. ,J 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of Syracusan 
aggrandisement as a source of strength to Peloponnesus, worked 
along with the prayers of the Leontines in rekindling the appetite 
of Athens for extending her power in Sicily. The impression 
made upon the Athenian public, favourable from the first, was 
wound up to a still higher pitch by renewed discussion. The 
envoys were repeatedly heard in the public assembly, 3 together 

improbable. The war which he mentions as having taken place some years 
before between Egesta and Lilybaeum (xi. 86) in 454 B.c., may probably 
have been a war between Egesta and Selinus. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. 2 Thucyd. vi. 6 ; Diodor. xii. 83. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 6. wy &ko{>ovt€s ol *A drjvcuoi 4v rous 4ioc\ricricus t« v re 
*Ey€(rrai(i)u iroWdic is \ey6vrw v teal rwv j-vvayopevdi'Twi' avrols, 4\f/7j(pt~ 
<ravro, &c. 
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with those citizens who supported their propositions. At the 
head of these was Alkibiades, who aspired to the command of 
the intended expedition, tempting alike to his love of glory, of 
adventure, and of personal gain. But it is plain from these 
renewed discussions that at first the disposition of the people 
was by no means decided, much less unanimous ; and that a 
considerable party sustained Nikias in a prudential opposition. 
Even at last, the resolution adopted was not one of positive 
consent, but a mean term such as perhaps Nikias himself could 
not resist. Special envoys were despatched to Egesta — partly 
to ascertain the means of the town to fulfil its assurance of de- 
fraying the costs of war — partly to make investigations on the 
spot, and report upon the general state of affairs. 

Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men themselves 
not unfriendly to the enterprise ; nor is it impossible that some 
of them may have been individually bribed by the Egestaeans : 
— at least such a supposition is not forbidden by the average 
state of Athenian public morality. But the most honest or 
even suspicious men could hardly be prepared for the deep-laid 
stratagems put in practice to delude them on their arrival at 
Egesta. They were conducted to the rich temple of Aphrodite 
on Mount Eryx, where the plate and donatives were exhibited 
before them ; abundant in number, and striking to the eye, yet 
composed mostly of silver-gilt vessels, which, though falsely 
passed off as solid gold, were in reality of little pecuniary 
value. Moreover, the Egesta^an citizens were profuse in their 
hospitalities and entertainments both to the commissioners and 
to the crews of the triremes . 1 

They collected together all the gold and silver vessels, dishes, 
and goblets, of Egesta, which they further enlarged by borrow- 
ing additional ornaments of the same kind from the neigh- 
bouring cities, Hellenic as well as Carthaginian. At each suc- 
cessive entertainment every Egeshean host exhibited all this 
large stock of plate as his own property — the same stock being 

Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all these previous debates, when he 
imputes to the Athenians hurry and passion in the ultimate decision (ch. 
xviii. sect. ii. vol. iv. p. 30). 

1 Thucyd. vi. 46. Idlq. ^eylcreis -Koiovfxevoi rcov rpirjpLrody, ra re e£ avrrjs 
’Eyeo'rrjs 4 kit do par a Kal XP V<T “ K0 ^ apyvpa tvWefayres, teal ra 4 k rcov 4yyvs 
rr6Kecov koX $ oivlklkcov kcl\ 'EWtjv'iBcov airyo’diievoi , 4<re(pepoy 4s ras ecrndaeis 
cos oliceia efccurroi. Kal iravrcov cos 4icl rb iro\u rots avrots xP 0t3 l JL * V00V ) ^al 
iravraxov iroKkoov (patvo/aevcoy , fxeyd\7\v rfyv eKTrXri^tv rots 4 k redv rptrjpooy 
* Adriyalois v apetxoy, &c. 

Such loans of gold and silver plate betoken a remarkable degree of 
intimacy among the different cities. 
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transferred from house to house for the occasion. A false ap- 
pearance was thus created, of the large number of wealthy men 
in Egesta ; and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were 
won by the caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious dis- 
play of gold and silver, and were thoroughly duped by the 
fraud. 1 To complete the illusion, by resting it on a basis of 
reality and prompt payment, sixty talents of uncoined silver 
were at once produced as ready for the operations of war. 
With this sum in hand, the Athenian commissioners, after 
finishing their examination, and the Egestaean envoys also, re- 
turned to Athens, which they reached in the spring of 415 b.c ., 2 
about three months after the capture of Melos. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to hear 
their report, the deluded commissioners drew a magnificent 
picture of the wealth, public and private, which they had 
actually seen and touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty 
talents (one month’s pay for a fleet of sixty triremes) as a small 
instalment out of the vast stock remaining behind. While 
they thus officially certified the capacity of the Egestseans to 
perform their promise of defraying the cost of the war, the 
seamen of their trireme, addressing the assembly in their 
character of citizens — beyond all suspicion of being bribed — 
overflowing with sympathy for the town in which they had just 
been so cordially welcomed — and full of wonder at the display 
of wealth which they had witnessed — would probably contribute 
still more effectually to kindle the sympathies of their country- 
men. Accordingly when the Egestaean envoys again renewed 
their petitions and representations, confidently appealing to the 
scrutiny which they had undergone — when the distress of the 
suppliant Leontineswas again depicted — the Athenian assembly 
no longer delayed coming to a final decision. They determined 
to send forthwith sixty triremes to Sicily, under three generals 
with full powers — Nikias, Alkibiades, and Lamachus; for the 
purpose, first, of relieving Egesta ; next, as soon as that primary 

1 Thucyd. vi. 46 ; Diodor. xii. 83. 

2 To this winter or spring, perhaps, we may refer the representation of 
the lost comedy T pi<pd\ 7 }s of Aristophanes. Iberians were alluded to in it, 
to be introduced by Aristarchus ; seemingly Iberian mercenaries, who were 
among the auxiliaries talked of at this time by Alkibiades and the other 
prominent advisers of the expedition, as a means of conquest in Sicily 
{Thucyd. vi. 90). The word Tpt<pd\7)s was a nickname (not difficult to 
understand) applied to Alkibiades, who was just now at the height of his 
importance, and therefore likely enough to be chosen as the butt of a 
comedy. See the few fragments remaining of the Tpupd\r}s f in Meineke, 
Fragm. Comic. Gr. vol. ii. p. 1162-1167. 
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object should have been accomplished, of re-establishing the 
city of Leontini ; lastly, of furthering the views of Athens in 
Sicily, by any other means which they might find practicable . 1 
Such resolution being passed, a fresh assembly was appointed 
for the fifth day following, to settle the details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the reports 
from Egesta were first delivered, was one of unqualified triumph 
to Alkibiades and those who had from the first advocated the 
expedition — as well as of embarrassment and humiliation to 
Nikias who had opposed it. He was probably more astonished 
than any one else at the statements of the commissioners and 
seamen, because he did not believe in the point which they 
went to establish. Yet he could not venture to contradict eye- 
witnesses speaking in evident good faith — and as the assembly 
went heartily along with them, he laboured under great difficulty 
in repeating his objections to a scheme now so much strength- 
ened in public favour. Accordingly his speech was probably 
hesitating and ineffective ; the more so, as his opponents, far 
from wishing to make good any personal triumph against him- 
self, were forward in proposing his name first on the list of 
generals, in spite of his own declared repugnance . 2 But when 
the assembly broke up, he became fearfully impressed with the 
perilous resolution which it had adopted, and at the same time 
conscious that he had not done justice to his own case against 
it. He therefore resolved to avail himself of the next assembly 
four days afterwards, for the purpose of reopening the debate, 
and again denouncing the intended expedition. Properly speak- 
ing, the Athenians might have declined to hear him on this 
subject. Indeed the question which he raised could not be 
put without illegality ; the principle of the measure had been 
already determined, and it remained only to arrange the details, 
for which special purpose the coming assembly had been 
appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect patience ; 
and his harangue, a valuable sample both of the man and of 
the time, is set forth at length by Thucydides. I give here 

1 Thucyd. vi. 8 ; Diodor. xii. 83. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 8. ‘O 5e Ntidas, cucovartos p.\v ffpTjjxeuos &px*w, &c. The 
reading clkovvios appears better sustained by MSS., and intrinsically more 
suitable, than &teoi(ras, which latter word probably arose from the correc- 
tion of some reader who was surprised that Nikias made in the second 
assembly a speech which properly belonged to the first — and who explained 
this by supposing that Nikias had not been present at the first assembly. 
That he was not present, however, is highly improbable. The matter, 
nevertheless, does require some explanation ; and I have endeavoured to 
supply one in the text. 
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the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

“Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the par- 
ticulars of the expedition already pronounced against Sicily, 
yet I think we ought to take further counsel whether it be well 
to send that expedition at all ; nor ought we thus hastily to 
plunge, at the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway 
belonging to us. To myself personally, indeed, your resolution 
has offered an honourable appointment, and for my own bodily 
danger I care as little as any man : yet no considerations of 
personal dignity have ever before prevented me, nor shall now 
prevent me, from giving you my honest opinion, however it 
may clash with your habitual judgements. I tell you then, that 
in your desire to go to Sicily, you leave many enemies here 
behind you, and that you will bring upon yourselves new 
enemies from thence to help them. Perhaps you fancy that 
your truce with Sparta is an adequate protection. In name 
indeed (though only in name, thanks to the intrigues of parties 
both here and there), that truce may stand, so long as your 
power remains unimpaired ; but on your first serious reverses, 
the enemy will eagerly take the opportunity of assailing you. 
Some of your most powe r lui enemies have never even accepted 
the truce ; and if you divide your force as you now propose, 
they will probably set upon you at once along with the Sicilians, 
whom they would have been too happy to procure as co-operat- 
ing allies at the beginning of the war. Recollect that your 
Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, and have 
never yet been conquered : other continental subjects, too, are 
not much to be trusted ; and you are going to redress injuries 
offered to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redressing 
your own. Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, 
can be maintained ; but Sicily is so distant and the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain permanent 
ascendency ; and it is absurd to undertake an expedition where- 
in conquest cannot be permanent, while failure will be de- 
structive. The Egestaeans alarm you by the prospect of Syra- 
cusan aggrandisement. But to me it seems, that the Sicilian 
Greeks, even if they become subjects of Syracuse, will be less 
dangerous to you than they are at present : for as matters stand 
now, they might possibly send aid to Peloponnesus, from desire 
on the part of each to gain the favour of Lacedaemon — but 
imperial Syracuse would have no motive to endanger her own 
empire for the purpose of putting down yours. You are now 
full of confidence, because you have come out of the war better 
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than you at first feared. But do not trust the Spartans : they, 
the most sensitive of all men to the reputation of superiority, 
are lying in wait to play you a trick in order to repair their own 
dishonour : their oligarchical machinations against you demand 
all your vigilance, and leave you no leisure to think of these 
foreigners at Egesta. Having just recovered ourselves some- 
what from the pressure of disease and war, we ought to reserve 
this newly-acquired strength for our own purposes, instead of 
wasting it upon the treacherous assurances of desperate exiles 
from Sicily.” 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards Alkibiad6s : 
“ If any man, delighted to be named to the command, though 
still too young for it, exhorts you to this expedition in his own 
selfish interests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in 
chariot-racing, and to profit from his command as a means of 
making good his extravagances — do not let such a man gain 
celebrity for himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be per- 
suaded that such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to 
the public property and wasteful as to their own — and that this 
matter is too serious for the rash counsels of youth. I tremble 
when I see before me this band sitting, by previous concert, 
close to their leader in the assembly — and I in my turn exhort 
the elderly men, who are near them, not to be shamed out of 
their opposition by the fear of being called cowards. Let them 
leave to these men the ruinous appetite for what is not within 
reach : in the conviction that few plans ever succeed from 
passionate desire — many, from deliberate foresight. Let them 
vote against the expedition — maintaining undisturbed our 
present relations with the Sicilian cities, and desiring the 
Egestaeans to close the war against Selinus, as they have begun 
it, without the aid of Athens. 1 Nor be thou afraid, Prytanis 

1 Thucyd. vi. 9- 1 4 . Kal arv, S) tt pvravt, ravra, efaep fjyct (rot irpoa^Keiv 
tciibcardat rf rf;s ir<£\ea>s, teal /3ov\€t yev^eQat Tro\(rrjs ay adds, £tt /cal 

yvA/xas irpoTiflei aZdis ’Adrjvatois, vo/xU ras, «t ava\p7)(p(<Tai, rb fx\v 

Avetu robs vSfxovs /xera rotruvb 1 ttv /xaprvpcov airlav ax*iv, tt}s 5e ird\ea>s 
teatews &ov\€v<ra(x€i'r)S larpbs ttv ywcodat, &c. 

I cannot concur in the remarks of Dr. Arnold either on this passage, or 
upon the parallel case of the renewed debate in the Athenian assembly on 
the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mitylenseans (see 
vol. vi. ch. 1. and Thucyd. iii. 36). It appears to me that Nikias was here 
asking the Prytanis to do an illegal act, which might well expose him to 
accusation and punishment. Probably he would have been accused on this 
ground, if the decision of the second assembly had been different from what 
it actually turned out — if they had reversed the decision of the former 
assembly, but only by a small majority. 

The distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was illegal and what 
VOL. VII. H 
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(Mr. President), to submit this momentous question again to 
the decision of the assembly — seeing that breach of the law in 
the presence of so many witnesses, cannot expose thee to 
impeachment, while thou wilt afford opportunity for the 
correction of a perilous misjudgement.” 

Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias on 
this memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, and 
probably made some impression ; since it completely reopened 
the entire debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately 
after he sat down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears of 
the audience, Alkibiades rose to reply. The speech just made, 
bringing the expedition again into question, endangered his 
dearest hopes both of fame and of pecuniary acquisition. 
Opposed to Nikias both in personal character and in political 
tendencies, he had pushed his rivalry to such a degree of 
bitterness, that at one moment a vote of ostracism had been 
on the point of deciding between them. That vote had indeed 
been turned aside by joint consent, and discharged upon 
Hyperbolus ; yet the hostile feelings still continued on both 
sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamentary 
attack of the most galling character — all the more galling 
because it was strictly accurate and well-deserved. Provoked 
as well as alarmed, Alkibiades started up forthwith — his 
impatience breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 

“ Athenians, I both have better title than others to the post 
of commander (for the taunts of Nikias force me to begin 
here), and I account myself fully worthy of it. Those very 
matters, with which he reproaches me, are sources not merely 
of glory to my ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage 
to my country. For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid 
Theory at Olympia, were induced to rate the power of Athens 
even above the reality, having before regarded it as broken 
down by the war ; when I sent into the lists seven chariots, 

was merely i?~regular> was little marked at Athens : both were called 
illegal — rows j/6/jlovs \6eiv. The rules which the Athenian assembly, a 
sovereign assembly, laid down for its own debates and decisions, were just 
as much laws as those which it passed for the guidance of private citizens. 

Both in this case, and in the Mitylenaean debate, I think the Athenian 
Prytanis committed an illegality. In the first case, every one is glad of the 
illegality, because it proved the salvation of so many Mitylenaean lives. In 
the second case, the illegality was productive of practical bad consequences, 
inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the immense extension of the 
scale upon which the expedition was projected. But there will occur in 
a few years a third incident (the condemnation of the six generals after 
the battle of Arginus?e) in which the prodigious importance of a strict 
observance of forms will appear painfully and conspicuously manifest. 
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being more than any private individual had ever sent before — 
winning the first prize, coming in also second and fourth, and 
performing all the accessories in a manner suitable to an 
Olympic victory. Custom attaches honour to such exploits, 
but the power of the performers is at the same time brought 
home to the feelings of spectators. My exhibitions at Athens, 
too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with jealousy by 
my rivals here ; but in the eyes of strangers they are evidences 
of power. Such so-called folly is by no means useless, when a 
man at his own cost serves the city as well as himself. Nor is 
it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of himself, that 
he should not conduct himself towards others as if he were 
their equal ; for the man in misfortune finds no one to bear a 
share of it. Just as, when we are in distress, we find no one to 
speak to us — in like manner let a man lay his account to bear 
the insolence of the prosperous ; or else let him give equal 
dealing to the low, and then claim to receive it from the high. 
I know well that such exalted personages, and all who have in 
any way attained eminence, have been during their lifetime 
unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a certain 
extent with others also ; while after their decease, they have 
left such a reputation as to make people claim kindred with 
them falsely — and to induce their country to boast of them, 
not as though they were aliens or wrong-doers, but as her own 
citizens and as men who did her honour. It is this glory which 
I desire ; and in pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for 
my private conduct. Yet look at my public conduct, and see 
whether it will not bear comparison with that of any other 
citizen. I brought together the most powerful states in Pelo- 
ponnesus without any serious cost or hazard to you, and made 
the Lacedaemonians peril their all at Mantineia on the fortune 
of one day : a peril so great, that, though victorious, they have 
not even yet regained their steady belief in their own strength. 

“ Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, and 
earnestness to give them confidence and obtain their co-opera- 
tion. Be not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine : but 
so long as I possess it in full vigour, and so long as Nikias 
retains his reputation for good fortune, turn us each to account 
in our own way .” 1 

Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alkibiades went 
on to deprecate any change of the public resolution already 
taken. The Sicilian cities (he said) were not so formidable as 
1 Thucyd. vi. 16, 17. 
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was represented. Their population was numerous indeed, but 
fluctuating, turbulent, often on the move, and without local 
attachment. No man there considered himself as a permanent 
resident nor cared to defend the city in which he dwelt ; nor 
were there arms or organisation for such a purpose. The 
native Sikels, detesting Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid 
to her assailants. As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they 
were, they had never yet been more without hope of damaging 
Athens, than they were now : they were not more desperate 
enemies now, than they had been in former days : 1 they 
might invade Attica by land, whether the Athenians sailed to 
Sicily or not ; but they could do no mischief by sea, for Athens 
would still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain them. 
What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade performing 
obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian allies ? To 
be sure they could bring no help to Attica in return : — but 
Athens did not want them on her own side of the water — she 
wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her Sicilian enemies from 
coming over to attack her. She had originally acquired her 
empire by a readiness to interfere wherever she was invited ; 
nor would she have made any progress, if she had been back- 
ward or prudish in scrutinising such invitations. She could 
not now set limits to the extent of her imperial sway; she was 
under a necessity not merely to retain her present subjects, but 
to lay snares for new subjects — on pain of falling into depend- 
ence herself if she ceased to be imperial. Let her then persist 
in the resolution adopted, and strike terror into the Pelo- 
ponnesians by undertaking this great expedition. She would 
orobably conquer all Sicily ; at least she would humble 
Syracuse : in case even of failure, she could always bring back 
her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at sea. The 
stationary and inactive policy recommended by Nikias was not 
less at variance with the temper, than with the position, of 
Athens, and would be ruinous to her if pursued. Her military 
organisation would decline, and her energies would be wasted 
in internal rub and conflict, instead of that aspiring readiness 
of enterprise, which, having become engrafted upon her laws 
and habits, could not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, 
without speedy destruction . 2 

Such was substantially the reply of Alkibiades to Nikias. 
The debate was now completely reopened, so that several 

1 Thucyd. vi. 17. Kal vvv o&re av€\iri<rTol ttoo jxaWov U.€\oirovp‘ficnoi is 
rj/xas iycvopro, efre /cal Ttdvv tpfiwvTai, &c. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 16-19. 
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speakers addressed the assembly on both sides ; more how- 
ever, decidedly, in favour of the expedition than against it. 
The alarmed Egestaeans and Leontines renewed their supplica- 
tions, appealing to the plighted faith of the city : probably also, 
those Athenians who had visited Egesta stood forward again to 
protest against what they would call the ungenerous doubts and 
insinuations of Nikias. By all these appeals, after considerable 
debate, the assembly was so powerfully moved, that their 
determination to send the fleet became more intense than 
ever; and Nikias, perceiving that further direct opposition was 
useless, altered his tactics. He now attempted a manoeuvre, 
designed indirectly to disgust his countrymen with the plan, by 
enlarging upon its dangers and difficulties, and insisting upon 
a prodigious force as indispensable to surmount them. Nor 
was he without hopes that they might be sufficiently dis- 
heartened by such prospective hardships, to throw up the 
scheme altogether. At any rate, if they persisted, he himself 
as commander would thus be enabled to execute it with 
completeness and confidence. 

Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced fiat 
of the people, he reminded them that the cities which they 
were about to attack, especially Syracuse and Selinus, were 
powerful, populous, free — well-prepared in every way with 
hoplites, horsemen, light-armed troops, ships of war, plenty of 
horses to mount their cavalry, and abundant corn at home. 
At best, Athens could hope for no other allies in Sicily except 
Naxus and Katana, from their kindred with the Leontines. It 
was no mere fleet, therefore, which could cope with enemies 
like these on their own soil. The fleet indeed must be pro- 
digiously great, for the purpose not merely of maritime combat, 
but of keeping open communication at sea, and ensuring the 
importation of subsistence. But there must besides be a large 
force of hoplites, bowmen, and slingers — a large stock of pro- 
visions in transports — and above all, an abundant amount of 
money : for the funds promised by the Egestaeans would be 
found mere empty delusion. The army must be not simply a 
match for the enemy’s regular hoplites and powerful cavalry, but 
also independent of foreign aid from the first day of their land- 
ing . 1 If not, in case of the least reverse, they would find 
everywhere nothing but active enemies, without a single friend. 
“ I know (he concluded) that there are many dangers against 
which we must take precaution, and many more in which we must 
trust to good fortune, serious as it is for mere men to do so. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 22. 
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But I choose to leave as little as possible in the power of fortune, 
and to have in hand all means of reasonable security at the 
time when I leave Athens. Looking merely to the interests of the 
commonwealth, this is the most assured course; while to us 
who are to form the armament, it is indispensable for preservation. 
If any man thinks differently, I resign to him the command.” 1 

The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the assembly, 
coming as it did after a long and contentious debate, was much 
greater than that which had been produced by his first. But it 
was an effect totally opposite to that which he himself had 
anticipated and intended. Far from being discouraged or 
alienated from the expedition by those impediments which 
he had studiously magnified, the people only attached them- 
selves to it with yet greater obstinacy. The difficulties which 
stood in the way of Sicilian conquest served but to endear it to 
them the more, calling forth increased ardour and eagerness 
for personal exertion in the cause. The people not only 
accepted, without hesitation or deduction, the estimate which 
Nikias had laid before them of risk and cost, but warmly 
extolled his frankness not less than his sagacity, as the only 
means of making success certain. They were ready to grant 
without reserve everything which he asked, with an enthusiasm 
and unanimity such as was rarely seen to reign in an Athenian 
assembly. In fact, the second speech of Nikias had brought the 
two dissentient veins of the assembly into a confluence and har- 
mony, all the more welcome because unexpected. While his 
partisans seconded it as the best way of neutralising the popular 
madness, his opponents — Alkibiades, the Egestreans, and the 
Leontines — caught at it with acclamation, as realising more 
than they had hoped for, and more than they could ever have 
ventured to propose. If Alkibiades had demanded an arma- 
ment on so vast a scale, the people would have turned a deaf 
ear. But such was their respect for Nikias — on the united 
grounds of prudence, good fortune, piety and favour with the 
gods — that his opposition to their favourite scheme had really 
made them uneasy ; and when he made the same demand, 
they were delighted to purchase his concurrence by adopting 
all such conditions as he imposed . 2 

1 Thucyd. vi. 23. tin cp iyk (po^ovfievos, teal eiSats noAAb fx\v fjfias S4ov 
fiovAevcraffdai, tn $« nAeloo evrvxyaat (x^Aenbv Se avBpdnovs tivras), 
on iAtlxurra rrj rvxrt n apaSovs 4/uavrbu fSovAoptai innAety, napaffteevrj tie hnb 
rwv elntirwv &<r<J>a A^s 4nnAevaat. T avra yelp rrj re ^v/utnaarj ntiA et fie&at- 
6rara iiy ov/jlou, teal Tifj.iv tois arparevarofievots <ra>r^pia' €t 5 4 r<p tiAAcos Sonet, 
iraplr)fit abr$ r^v kpX'h*'- 

® Plutarch. Compare Nikias and Crassus, c. 3. 
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It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, 
not only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude which 
its projectors had never contemplated, but threw into it the 
whole soul of Athens, and roused a burst of ardour beyond all 
former example. Every man present, old as well as young, rich 
and poor, of all classes and professions, was eager to put down 
his name for personal service. Some were tempted by the love 
of gain ; others by the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, 
others again by the pride and supposed safety of enlisting in so 
irresistible an armament. So overpowering was the popular 
voice in calling for the execution of the scheme, that the small 
minority who retained their objections were afraid to hold 
up their hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want 
of patriotism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
an orator named Demostratus, coming forward as spokesman 
of this sentiment, urged Nikias to declare at once, without 
further evasion, what force he required from the people. 
Disappointed as Nikias was, yet being left without any alterna- 
tive, he sadly responded to the appeal ; saying that he would 
take further counsel with his colleagues, but that speaking on 
his first impression, he thought the triremes required must be 
not less than one hundred, nor the hoplites less than 5000 — 
Athenians and allies together. There must further be a pro- 
portional equipment of other forces and accompaniments, 
especially Kretan bowmen and slingers. Enormous as this 
requisition was, the vote of the people not only sanctioned it 
without delay, but even went beyond it. They conferred upon 
the generals full power to fix both the numbers of the armament 
and every other matter relating to the expedition, just as they 
might think best for the interest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment and 
preparation of the forces was immediately begun. Messages 
were sent to summon sufficient triremes from the nautical allies, 
as well as to invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and to 
hire bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For three months the 
generals were busily engaged in this proceeding, while the city 
was in a state of alertness and bustle — fatally interrupted how- 
ever by an incident which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned on 
the expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is worth while to 
bestow a few reflections on the preliminary proceedings of the 
Athenian people. Those who are accustomed to impute all 
the misfortunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignorance 
of democracy, will not find the charge borne out by the facts 
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which we have been just considering. The supplications of 
Egestseans and Leontines, forwarded to Athens about the spring 
or summer of 41 6 b.c., undergo careful and repeated discussion 
in the public assembly. They at first meet with considerable 
opposition, but the repeated debates gradually kindle both the 
sympathies and the ambition of the people. Still, however, no 
decisive step is taken without more ample and correct informa- 
tion from the spot, and special commissioners are sent to 
Egesta for the purpose. These men bring back a decisive 
report, triumphantly certifying all that the Egestseans had 
promised. We cannot at all wonder that the people never 
suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their commissioners had 
been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission from Egesta, the two parties 
for and against the projected expedition had evidently joined 
issue ; and when the commissioners returned, bearing testimony 
so decisive in favour of the former, the party thus strengthened 
thought itself warranted in calling for a decision immediately, 
after all the previous debates. Nevertheless, the measure still 
had to surmount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, 
before it became finally ratified. It was this long and frequent 
debate, with opposition often repeated but always outreasoned, 
which working gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the 
minds of the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity 
to support it, and made them cling to it with that tenacity 
which the coming chapters will demonstrate. In so far as the 
expedition was an error, it certainly was not error arising either 
from hurry, or want of discussion, or want of inquiry. Never 
in Grecian history was any measure more carefully weighed 
beforehand, or more deliberately and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is 
remarkable. As a dissuasive and warning counsellor, he took 
a right view of it ; but in that capacity he could not carry the 
people along with him. Yet such was their steady esteem 
for him personally, and their reluctance to proceed in the 
enterprise without him, that they eagerly embraced any con- 
ditions which he thought proper to impose. And the conditions 
which he named had the effect of exaggerating the enterprise 
into such gigantic magnitude as no one in Athens had ever 
contemplated ; thus casting into it so prodigious a proportion 
of the blood of Athens, that its discomfiture would be equi- 
valent to the ruin of the commonwealth. This was the first 
mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after being forced to 
relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to the indirect 
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manoeuvre of demanding more than he thought the people 
would be willing to grant. It will be found only the first 
among a sad series of other mistakes — fatal to his country as 
well as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit for the 
wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his scepticism about the 
reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the opposite quality 
in Alkibiades. His speech is not merely full of overweening 
insolence as a manifestation of individual character, but of rash 
and ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign policy of his 
country. The arguments whereby he enforces the expedition 
against Syracuse are indeed more mischievous in their tendency 
than the expedition itself, for the failure of which Alkibiades is 
not to be held responsible. It might have succeeded in its 
special object, had it been properly conducted ; but even if it 
had succeeded, the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that 
Athens was aiming at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which 
it would be altogether impossible for her to preserve. When 
we recollect the true political wisdom with which Perikles had 
advised his countrymen to maintain strenuously their existing 
empire, but by no means to grasp at any new acquisitions 
while they had powerful enemies in Peloponnesus — we shall 
appreciate by contrast the feverish system of never-ending 
aggression inculcated by Alkibiades, and the destructive prin- 
ciples which he lays down that Athens must for ever be engaged 
in new conquests, on pain of forfeiting her existing empire and 
tearing herself to pieces by internal discord. Even granting 
the necessity for Athens to employ her military and naval force 
(as Nikias had truly observed), Amphipolis and the revolted 
subjects in Thrace were still unsubdued ; and the first employ- 
ment of Athenian force ought to be directed against them, 
instead of being wasted in distant hazards and treacherous 
novelties, creating for Athens a position in which she could 
never permanently maintain herself. The parallel which 
Alkibiades draws, between the enterprising spirit whereby the 
Athenian empire had been first acquired, and the undefined 
speculations which he was himself recommending — is altogether 
fallacious. The Athenian empire took its rise from Athenian 
enterprise, working in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 
on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the ^Egean 
Sea. Athens rendered an essential service by keeping off the 
Persians, and preserving that sea in a better condition than it 
had ever been in before : her empire had begun by being 
a voluntary confederacy, and had only passed by degrees into 

h 2 
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constraint ; while the local situation of all her subjects was 
sufficiently near to be within the reach of her controlling 
navy. Her new career of aggression in Sicily was in all these 
respects different. Nor is it less surprising to find Alkibiades 
asserting that the multiplication of subjects in that distant 
island, employing a large portion of the Athenian naval force 
to watch them, would impart new stability to the pre-existing 
Athenian empire. How strange also to read the terms in 
which he makes light of enemies both in Peloponnesus and in 
Sicily ; the Sicilian war being a new enterprise hardly less 
in magnitude and hazard than the Peloponnesian ! 1 — to notice 
the honour which he claims to himself for his operations in 
Peloponnesus and the battle of Mantineia , 2 which had ended 
in complete failure, and in restoring Sparta to the maximum of 
her credit as it had stood before the events of Sphakteria ! 
There is in fact no speech in Thucydides so replete with 
rash, misguiding, and fallacious counsels, as this harangue of 
Alkibiades. 

As a man of action, Alkibiades was always brave, vigorous, 
and full of resource ; as a politician and adviser, he was 
especially mischievous to his country, because he addressed 
himself exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated their 
sanguine and enterprising temper into a temerity which over- 
looked all permanent calculation. The Athenians had now 
contracted the belief that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled 
to dominion and receipt of tribute from all islands — a belief 
which they had not only acted upon, but openly professed, 
in their attack upon Melos during the preceding autumn. As 
Sicily was an island, it seemed to fall naturally under this category 
of subjects : for we ought not to wonder, amidst the inaccurate 
geographical data current in that day, that they were ignorant 
how much larger Sicily was 3 than the largest island in the 
ALge&n. Yet they seem to have been aware that it was a 
prodigious conquest to struggle for ; as we may judge from the 
fact, that the object was one kept back rather than openly 
avowed, and that they acceded to all the immense prepara- 
tions demanded by Nikias . 4 Moreover we shall see presently 

1 Thucyd. vi. I. ov iroAAtp tivi {nrodfearepoy Tr 6 \*fioVy &c. : compare 
vii. 28. 

a Compare Plutarch, Praecept. Reipubl. Gerend. p. 804. 

8 Thucyd. v. 99 ; vi. 1-6. 

4 Thucyd. vi. 6. 4<f>i4/x€voi /xfv tj) a\T]6€(rrdrr) ir pocpdcrei, ttjs Trdcryjs 
(Si/ceAias) fforjOe'tv Se a/xa evTrpeTrws ^ovKufxevot rois kavr&v £vyytyi \<ri 

Ka\ rots 7rpoary€y€V7)/x4vois | v/x/xaxois . 
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that even the armament which was despatched had conceived 
nothing beyond vague and hesitating ideas of something great 
to be achieved in Sicily. But if the Athenian public were rash 
and ignorant, in contemplating the conquest of Sicily, much 
more extravagant were the views of Alkibiades : though I 
cannot bring myself to believe that even he (as he afterwards 
asserted) really looked beyond Sicily to the conquest of 
Carthage and her empire. It was not merely ambition which 
he desired to gratify. He was not less eager for the immense 
private gains which would be consequent upon success, in order 
to supply those deficiencies which his profligate expenditure 
had occasioned . 1 

When we recollect how loudly the charges have been pre- 
ferred against Kleon — of presumption, of rash policy, and 
of selfish motive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the prosecution 
of the war generally, and to Amphipolis ; and when we com- 
pare these proceedings with the conduct of Alkibiades as here 
described — we shall see how much more forcibly such charges 
attach to the latter than the former. It will be seen, before 
this volume is finished, that the vices of Alkibiades, and the 
defects of Nikias, were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens 
than either Kleon or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two 
latter with the eyes of their worst enemies. 

Even in the speech of Alkibiades, the conquest of Sicily is only once 
al luded to — and that indirectly ; rather as a favourable possibility, than as 
a result to be counted upon. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 15 . Kal fidXurra err parriy rival re 4 tt i 9 vjjlu>v teal 4\Trl£<i>v 
2/zceA.iai' re 5 1 ’ avrov /cal Kapx" 0 ^^a (rdai , /cal ra T5/a &/ua fi/Tvx'ho'a-s 

XP'flfio.ci T€ /cal 5o£77 w<pe\iiV€Ly. *f Iv yap 4v a^ayxan vi rep tu>v darev v, r ais 
4iridufjilais fxel^oviv t} Kara r)]v vtt dpxovvav overlay 4xpv r o 4s re ras 
iinrorpo<pla5 /cal Tas &\\as SaTrdvas, &C. 

Compare vi. 90. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 19 ; Nikias, c. 12). Plutarch 
sometimes speaks as if, not Alkibiades alone (or at least in conjunction 
with a few partisans), but the Athenians generally, set out with an expecta- 
tion of conquering Carthage as well as Sicily. In the speech which 
Alkibiades made at Sparta after his banishment (Thucyd. vi. 90), he does 
indeed state this as the general purpose of the expedition. But it seems 
plain that he is here ascribing, to his countrymen generally, plans which 
were only fermenting in his own brain — as we may discern from a careful 
perusal of the first twenty chapters of the sixth book of Thucydides. 

In the Oratio de Pace of Andokides (sect. 30), it is alleged that the 
Syracusans sent an embassy to Athens, a little before this expedition, 
entreating to be admitted as allies of the Athenians, and affirming that 
Syracuse would be a more valuable ally to Athens than Egesta or Katana. 
This statement is wholly untrue. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK 
SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR 
ARRIVAL IN SICILY 

For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final 
resolution taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily (described 
in the last chapter), the whole city was elate and bustling with 
preparation. I have already mentioned that this resolution, 
though long opposed by Nikias with a considerable minority, 
had at last been adopted (chiefly through the unforeseen 
working of that which he intended as a counter-manoeuvre) 
with a degree of enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon an 
enlarged scale, which surpassed all the anticipations of its 
promoters. The prophets, circulators of oracles, and other 
accredited religious advisers, announced generally the favour- 
able dispositions of the gods, and promised a triumphant 
result . 1 All classes in the city, rich and poor — cultivators, 
traders, and seamen — old and young — all embraced the project 
with ardour ; as requiring a great effort, yet promising un- 
paralleled results, both of public aggrandisement and individual 
gain. Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 
personal service ; so that the three generals, Nikias, Alkibiades, 
and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make their selection 
of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ constraint or 
incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition was adopted 
reluctantly with many dissentients, had only to choose the 
fittest among a throng of eager volunteers. Every man pro- 
vided himself with his best arms and with bodily accoutre- 
ments, useful as well as ostentatious, for a long voyage and for 
the exigencies of a varied land and sea-service. Among the 
trierarchs (or rich citizens who undertook each in his turn the 
duty of commanding a ship of war) the competition was yet 
stronger. Each of them accounted it an honour to be named, 
and vied with his comrades to exhibit his ship in the most 
finished state of equipment. The state indeed furnished both 
the trireme with its essential tackle and oars, and the regular 
pay for the crew ; but the trierarch, even in ordinary cases, 
usually incurred various expenses besides, to make the equip- 

1 Thucyd. viii. I. 
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ment complete and to keep the crew together. Such additional 
outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by custom 
and general opinion, was different in every individual case 
according to temper and circumstances. But on the present 
occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal. Each trierarch 
tried to procure for his own ship the best crew, by offers of 
additional reward to all, but especially to the Thranitae or 
rowers on the highest of the three tiers : 1 and it seems that 
the seamen were not appointed especially to one ship, but 
were at liberty to accept these offers and to serve in any ship 
they preferred. Each trierarch spent more than had ever been 
known before — in pay, outfit, provision, and even external 
decoration of his vessel. Besides the best crews which Athens 
herself could furnish, picked seamen were also required from 
the subject-allies, and were bid for in the same way by the 
trierarchs . 2 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that five years 
had now elapsed since the peace of Nikias, without any con- 
siderable warlike operations. While the treasury had become 
replenished with fresh accumulations , 3 and the triremes in- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 31. iTTKpopds Te 7 rpbs t<£ 4k Stjjuoo-iov fxicrQcp Sl$6vtq)J/ rots 
Opavlrcus ra>v vavru v /cal rais vTrrjpecriai s, /cal r&Wa cnjixelots /cal Kara - 
<tk€vcus TroAvTeXeai xp" r \ ffa l JL ^ V(aV i &C. 

Dobree and Dr. Arnold explain vm ipeatais to mean the petty officers , 
such as Kufiept' 7 ]Trjs, KeAevo-T'fjs, &c. Goller and Poppo construe it to mean 
“ the servants of the sailors.” Neither of the two explanations seems to 
me satisfactory. I think the word means “to the crews generally;” the 
word vTTTjpearla being a perfectly general word, comprising all who received 
pay in the ship. All the examples produced in the notes of the commentators 
testify this meaning, which also occurs in the text itself two lines before. 
To construe ra 7 s inryptorlcus as meaning — “the crews generally, or the 
remaining crews, along with the Thranitae” — is doubtless more or less 
awkward. But it departs less from ordinary construction than either of the 
two senses which the commentators propose. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 13. ot £«Vo 1, of /uh avay kchttoI i<rfi&vTts, &c. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 26. I do not trust the statement given in iEschines De 
Fals. Legat. c. 54, p. 302, and in Andokides, De Pace, sect. 8, that 7000 
talents were laid by as an accumulated treasure in the acropolis during 
the peace of Nikias, and that 400 triremes, or 300 triremes, were newly 
built. The numerous historical inaccuracies in those orations, concerning 
the facts prior to 400 B.c., are such as to deprive them of all authority, 
except where they are confirmed by other testimony. 

But there exists an interesting Inscription which proves that the sum of 
3000 talents at least must have been laid by, during the interval between 
the conclusion of the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian expedition, in the 
acropolis : that over and above this accumulated fund, the state was in 
condition to discharge, out of the current receipts, sums which it had 
borrowed during the previous war from the treasury of various temples : 
and that there was besides a surplus for docks and fortifications. The 
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creased in number — the military population, reinforced by 
additional numbers of youth, had forgotten both the hardships 
of the war and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the 
fleet now got together, while it surpassed in number all previous 
armaments of Athens, except a single one in the second year 
of the previous war under Perikles, — was incomparably superior 
even to that, and still more superior to all the rest, in the other 
ingredients of force, material as well as moral ; in picked men, 
universal ardour, ships as well as arms in the best condition, 
and accessories of every kind in abundance. Such was the 
confidence of success, that many Athenians went prepared for 
trade as well as for combat ; so that the private stock thus 
added to the public outfit and to the sums placed in the hands 
of the generals, constituted an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. 
Much of this was visible to the eye, contributing to heighten 
that general excitement of Athenian imagination which per- 
vaded the whole city while the preparations were going 
forward : a mingled feeling of private sympathy and patriotism 
— a dash of uneasiness from reflection on the distant and 
unknown region wherein the fleet was to act — yet an elate 
confidence in Athenian force such as had never before been 
entertained . 1 We hear of Sokrates the philosopher, and 
Meton the astronomer, as forming exceptions to this universal 
tone of sanguine anticipation : the familiar genius which con- 
stantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have 
forewarned him of the result. It is not impossible that he 
may have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less 
fully certified than we could wish. Amidst a general pre- 
dominance of the various favourable religious signs and 
prophecies, there were also some unfavourable. Usually, on 
all public matters of risk or gravity, there were prophets who 
gave assurances in opposite ways : those which turned out 
right were treasured up ; the rest were at once forgotten, or 
never long remembered . 2 

Inscription above named records the vote passed for discharging these 
debts, and for securing the sums so paid in the Opisthodomus or back- 
chamber of the Parthenon, for account of those gods to whom they 
respectively belonged. See Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. part ii. Inscr. Att. 
No. 76, p. 1 17; also the Staats-haushaltung der Athener of the same 
author, vol. ii. p. 198. This Inscription belongs unquestionably to one of 
the years between 421-41 5 B.c., to which year we cannot say. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 31 ; Diodor. xiii. 2, 3. 

a Plutarch (Nikias, c. 12, 13 ; Alkibiad. c. 17). Immediately after the 
catastrophe at Syracuse the Athenians were very angry with those prophets 
who had promised them success (Thucyd. viii. 1). 
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After between two and three months of active preparations, 
the expedition was almost ready to start, when an event 
happened which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheerfulness of 
the city. This was, the mutilation of the Hermse, one of the 
most extraordinary events in all Grecian history. 

The Hermae, or half-statues of the god Herm£s, were blocks 
of marble about the height of the human figure. The upper 
part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust ; the lower part 
was left as a quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without 
arms, body, or legs, but with the significant mark of the male 
sex in front. They were distributed in great numbers through- 
out Athens, and always in the most conspicuous situations ; 
standing beside the outer doors of private houses as well as 
of temples — near the most frequented porticos — at the inter- 
section of cross ways — in the public agora. They were thus 
present to the eye of every Athenian in all his acts of inter- 
communion, either for business or pleasure, with his fellow- 
citizens. The religious feeling of the Greeks considered the 
god to be planted or domiciliated where his statue stood , 1 so 
that the companionship, sympathy, and guardianship of Hermes, 
became associated with most of the manifestations of conjunct 
life at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gymnastic. 
Moreover the quadrangular fashion of these statues, employed 
occasionally for other gods besides Hermes, was a most ancient 
relic handed down from the primitive rudeness of Pelasgian 
workmanship ; and was popular in Arcadia, as well as peculiarly 
frequent in Athens . 2 

About the end of May 415 b.c., in the course of one and the 
same night, all these Hermae. one of the most peculiar marks 
of the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their char- 
acteristic features were knocked off or levelled, so that nothing 

1 Cicero, Legg. ii. 11. “Melius Greed atque nostri; qui, ut augerent 
pietatem in Deos, easdem illos urbes, quas nos, incolere voluerunt.” 

How much the Grecian mind was penetrated with the idea of the god as 
an actual inhabitant of the town, may be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cont. Andokid. sect. 15-46 : compare Herodotus, v. 67 — a striking 
story, as illustrated in this History, cb. ix. — also Xenophon, Hellen. 
vi. 4-7 ; Livy, xxxviii. 43. 

In an inscription in Boeckh’s Corp. Insc. (part ii. No. 190, p. 320) 
a list of the names of Prytaneis appears, at the head of which list figures 
the name of Athene Polias. 

2 Pausanias, i. 24, 3 ; iv. 33, 4 ; viii. 31, 4 ; viii. 48, 4 ; viii. 41, 4. 
Plutarch, An Seni sit Gerenda Respubl. ad finem ; Aristophan. Plut. 
1153, and Schol. : compare O. Muller, Archaologie der Kunst, sect. 67; 
K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstl. Alterth. der Griechen, sect. 15 ; Gerhard, 
De Religione Hermarum. Berlin, 1845. 
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was left except a mass of stone with no resemblance to 
humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with in the same way, 
save and except very few : nay, Andokides affirms (and I 
incline to believe him) that there was but one which escaped 
unharmed . 1 

It is of course impossible for any one to sympathise fully 
with the feelings of a religion not his own : indeed the 
sentiment with which, in the case of persons of different creed, 
each regards the strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar 
to the other, — is usually one of surprise that such trifles and 
absurdities can occasion any serious distress or excitement . 2 
But if we take that reasonable pains, which is incumbent on 
those who study the history of Greece, to realise in our minds 
the religious and political associations of the Athenians 3 — 
noted in ancient times for their superior piety, as well as for 
their accuracy and magnificence about the visible monuments 
embodying that feeling — we shall in part comprehend the 
intensity of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the 

1 Thucyd. vi. 27. oaoi 'Ep/icu ficrav \ldivoi Iv rrj irdAeirr} ’AOrjoatcvp . . . . 
fii 9 vvktI 01 TrXc'iffroi 7repi€K6nriarav rk Trp6(Ta)Tra. 

Andokides (De Myst. sect. 63) expressly states that only a single one 
was spared — /cal Sia ravra 6 'E p/jltjs bv Spare irdvres, S 7 rapa r^v irar pcpav 
ohdav t)]v T)ixerepav, ov Tre pie kStttj, /j.6pos r<av 'E pfiwv roov ’AO'f) vy o’ 1 . 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 3) and Plutarch (Alkib. c. 13) copy 
Andokides : in his life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter uses the expression of 
Thucydides — oi •nXelaroi. This expression is noway at variance with 
Andokides, though it stops short of his affirmation. There is great mixture 
of truth and falsehood in the Oration of Andokides ; but I think that he is 
to be trusted as to this point. 

Diodorus (xiii. 2) says that all the Hermae were mutilated — not recognis- 
ing a single exception. Cornelius Nepos, by a singular inaccuracy, talks 
about the Hermae as having been all thrown down (dejicerentur). 

2 It is truly astonishing to read the account given of this mutilation of 
the Hermae, and its consequences, by Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthiimer, 
vol. ii. sect. 65, p. 191-196. While he denounces the Athenian people, 
for their conduct during the subsequent inquiry, in the most unmeasured 
language — you would suppose that the incident which plunged them into 
this mental distraction, at a moment of overflowing hope and confidence, 
was a mere trifle : so briefly does he pass it over, without taking the 
smallest pains to show in what way it profoundly wounded the religious 
feeling of Athens. 

Biittner (Geschichte der politischen Hetaerieen zu Athen. p. 65), though 
very brief, takes a fairer view than Wachsmuth. 

8 Pausanias, i. 17, 1 ; i. 24, 3 ; Harpokration v. ‘E pfiat. See Sluiter, 
Lectiones Andocideae, cap. 2. 

Especially the ’Ayvidnties Bepai ret at (Eurip. Ion. 187) were noted at 
Athens : ceremonial attentions towards the divine persons who protected 
the public streets — a function performed by Apollo Aguieus, as well as by 
Hermes. 
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public mind on the morning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike 
unforeseen and unparalleled. Amidst all the ruin and im- 
poverishment which had been inflicted by the Persian invasion 
of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly felt or 
so long remembered as the deliberate burning of the statues 
and temples of the gods . 1 If we could imagine the excitement 
of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all the images of 
the Virgin had been defaced during the s r ame night, we should 
have a parallel, though a very inadequate parallel, to what was 
now felt at Athens — where religious associations and persons 
were far more intimately allied with all civil acts and with all 
the proceedings of every-day life — where, too, the god and his 
efficiency were more forcibly localised, as well as identified with 
the presence and keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, 
when they went forth on the following morning, each man 
seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and 
defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, — it would seem that the town had 
become as it were godless — that the streets, the market-place, 
the porticos, were robbed of their divine protectors, and 
what was worse still, that these protectors, having been 
grossly insulted, carried away with them alienated sentiments, 
— wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and sympathis- 
ing. It was on the protection of the gods that all their 
political constitution as well as the blessings of civil life de- 
pended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods were habitually 

1 Herodot. viii. 144 ; ^Eschylus, Pcrs. 810 ; ASschyl. Agam. 339 ; 
Isokrates, Or. iv. Panegyr. s. 182. The wrath for any indignity offered 
to the statue of a god or goddess, and impatience to punish it capitally, is 
manifested as far back as the ancient epic poem of Arktinus : see the 
argument of the *1 \lov Tlepffis in Proclus, and Welcker, Griechische 
Tragodien, Sophokles , sect. 21, vol. i. p. 162. Herodotus cannot explain 
the indignities offered by Kambyses to the Egyptian statues and holy 
customs, upon any other supposition than that of stark madness — ifidvii 
/jL€yd\ccs — Herod, iii. 37-38. 

Timseus the Sicilian historian (writing about 320-290 B.c.) represented 
the subsequent defeat of the Athenians as a divine punishment for the 
desecration of the Hermae, inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan Hermokrates 
son of Hermon and descendant of the god Hermes (Timaei Fragm. 103-104, 
ed. Didot ; Longinus, de Subiim. iv. 3). 

The etymological thread of connexion between the Hermae and Hermo- 
krates, is strange enough : but what is of importance to remark, is the 
deep-seated belief that such an act must bring after it divine punishment, 
and that the Athenians as a people were collectively responsible, unless 
they could appease the divine displeasure. If this was the view taken by 
the historian Timaeus a century and more after the transaction, much more 
keenly was it present to the minds of the Athenians of that day. 
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invoked as sanction and punishment for grave offences, political 
as well as others : 1 an extension and generalisation of the 
feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the 
minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction, 
— not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, without being ever construed as a reality in 
calculating consequences and determining practical measures. 
Accordingly they drew from the mutilation of the Hermae the 
inference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that the political 
constitution to which they were attached was in imminent 
danger of being subverted . 2 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the 
eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days before 
the Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. In 
reference to that expedition, it was taken to heart as a most 
depressing omen . 8 It would doubtless have been so inter- 
preted, had it been a mere undesigned accident happening to 
any venerated religious object, — just as we are told that similar 
misgivings were occasioned by the occurrence, about this 
same time, of the melancholy festival of the Adonia, wherein 
the women loudly bewailed the untimely death of Adonis . 4 

1 Thucyd. viii. 97 ; Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 871 < 5 , 88 r d. rj rod v6p.ov &pd, 
&c. Demosthcn. Fals. Legat. p. 363, c. 24, p. 404, c. 60 ; Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 24. 

2 Dr. Thirl wall observes in reference to the feeling at Athens after the 
mutilation of the Hermse — 

“We indeed see so little connexion between acts of daring impiety and 
designs against the state, that we can hardly understand how they could 
have been associated together, as they were in the minds of the Athenians. 
But perhaps the difficulty may not without reason have appeared much less 
to the contemporaries of Alcibiades, who were rather disposed by their 
views of religion to regard them as inseparable.” (Hist. Gr. ch. xxv. 
vol. iii. p. 394. ) 

This remark, like so many others in Dr. Thirlwall’s history, indicates 
a tone of liberality forming a striking contrast with Wachsmuth ; and rare 
indeed among the learned men who have undertaken to depict the democracy 
of Athens. It might however have been stated far more strongly, for an 
Athenian citizen would have had quite as much difficulty in comprehending 
our disjunction of the two ideas, as we have in comprehending his associa- 
tion of the two. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 27. Kal rb nrpdyfxa fieiCdvcas i\djj.$avou' rod re yap %ktt\ov 
oleovbs 4S6 k€i eT.vai> Ka\ iirl £ wtapiocrla &fia vecorepcov 'irpay/idrcov teal 
tiJjfjLou KaraKdffeojs yeyevT) cr 6 at. 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 3. “Hoc quum appareret non sine 
magni multorum consensione esse factum,” &c. 

4 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18; Pherekrates Fr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke ; 
Fragment. Comic. Graec. vol. ii. p. 358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. 
Inc. 120. 
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The mutilation of the Hermae, however, was something 
much more ominous than the worst accident. It pro- 
claimed itself as the deliberate act of organised con- 
spirators, not inconsiderable in number, whose names and 
final purpose were indeed unknown, but who had begun by 
committing sacrilege of a character flagrant and unheard of. 
For intentional mutilation of a public and sacred statue, where 
the material afforded no temptation to plunder, is a case to 
which we know no parallel : much more, mutilation by whole- 
sale — spread by one band and in one night throughout an 
entire city. Though neither the parties concerned, nor their 
purposes, were ever more than partially made out, the concert 
and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that 
the conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of them one 
and some the other : — to ruin Alkibiades — to frustrate or delay 
the expedition. How they pursued the former purpose, will 
be presently seen : towards the latter, nothing was ostensibly 
done, but the position of Teukrus and other metics implicated, 
renders it more likely that they were influenced by sympathies 
with Corinth and Megara , 1 prompting them to intercept an 
expedition which was supposed to promise great triumphs to 
Athens — rather than corrupted by the violent antipathies of 
intestine politics. Indeed the two objects were intimately 
connected with each other; for the prosecution of the enter- 
prise, while full of prospective conquest to Athens, was yet 
more pregnant with future power and wealth to Alkibiades 
himself. Such chances would disappear if the expedition could 
be prevented ; nor was it at all impossible that the Athenians, 
under the intense impression of religious terror consequent on 
the mutilation of the Hermae, might throw up the scheme 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18 ; Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 834, who 
professes to quote from Kratippus, an author nearly contemporary. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch however asserts — what cannot be true — that the Corinthians 
employed Leontine and Egestaean agents to destroy the Hermae. The 
Leontines and Egestaeans were exactly the parties who had greatest interest 
in getting the Sicilian expedition to start : they are the last persons whom 
the Corinthians would have chosen as instruments. The fact is, that no 
foreigners could well have done the deed : it required great familiarity 
with all the buildings, highways, and byways of Athens. 

The Athenian Philochorus (writing about the date 310-280 B.c.) ascribed 
the mutilation of the Hermae to the Corinthians ; if we may believe the 
scholiast on Aristophanes — who however is not very careful, since he tells 
us that Thucydides ascribed that act to Alkibiades and his friends ; which 
is not true (Philochor. Fragm. Iio, ed. Didot; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
1094). 
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altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive in his own 
religious conscience, and never hearty in his wish for going 
(a fact perfectly known to the enemy x ), would hasten to con- 
sult his prophets, and might reasonably be expected to renew 
his opposition on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least 
to claim delay until the offended gods should have been 
appeased. We may judge how much such a proceeding was 
in the line of his character and of the Athenian character, 
when we find him, two years afterwards, with the full con- 
currence of his soldiers, actually sacrificing the last opportunity 
of safe retreat for the half-ruined Athenian army in Sicily, and 
refusing even to allow the proposition to be debated, in con- 
sequence of an eclipse of the moon ; and when we reflect that 
Spartans and other Greeks frequently renounced public designs 
if an earthquake happened before the execution . 2 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition 
altogether might reasonably enter into the plans of the con- 
spirators, as a likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted 
on the religious mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias — this 
calculation was not realised. Probably matters had already 
proceeded too far even for Nikias to recede. Notice had been 
sent round to all the allies ; forces were already on their way 
to the rendezvous at Korkyra ; the Argeian and Mantineian 
allies were arriving at Peiraeus to embark. So much the more 
eagerly did the conspirators proceed in that which I have stated 
as the other part of their probable plan ; to work that exaggerated 
religious terror, which they had themselves artificially brought 
about, for the ruin of Alkibiades. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to have, a 
greater number of enemies, political as well as private, than 
Alkibiades; many of them being among the highest citizens, 
whom he offended by his insolence, and whose liturgies and 
other customary exhibitions he outshone by his reckless 
expenditure. His importance had been already so much 
increased, and threatened to be so much more increased, 
by the Sicilian enterprise, that they no longer observed any 
measures in compassing his ruin. That which the mutilators 
of the Hermae seemed to have deliberately planned, his other 
enemies were ready to turn to profit. 

Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery of so 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian people — 
as it would have appeared to the Ephors at Sparta, or to the 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. 

2 See Thucyd. v. 45 ; v. 50 ; viii. 5. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 4. 
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rulers in every oligarchical city of Greece — that it was their 
paramount and imperative duty to detect and punish the 
authors. So long as these latter were walking about unknown 
and unpunished, the temples were defiled by their presence, 
and the whole city was accounted under the displeasure of 
the gods, who would inflict upon it heavy public misfortunes . 1 
Under this displeasure every citizen felt himself comprehended, 
so that the sense of public security as well as of private comfort 
were alike unappeased, until the offenders should be discovered 
and atonement made by punishing or expelling them. Large 
rewards were accordingly proclaimed to any person who could 
give information, and even impunity to any accomplice whose 
confession might lay open the plot. Nor did the matter stop 
here. Once under this painful shock of religious and political 
terror, the Athenians became eager talkers and listeners on 
the subject of other recent acts of impiety. Every one was 
impatient to tell all that he knew, and more than he knew, 
about such incidents; while to exercise any strict criticism 
upon the truth of such reports, would argue weakness of faith 
and want of religious zeal, rendering the critic himself a 
suspected man — “ metuunt dubitasse videri.” To rake out 
and rigorously visit all such offenders, and thus to display an 
earnest zeal for the honour of the gods, was accounted one 
auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from them for the 
recent outrage. Hence an additional public vote was passed, 
promising rewards and inviting information from all witnesses, — 
citizens, metics, or even slaves, — respecting any previous acts 
of impiety which might have come within their cognisance ; 2 


1 See the remarkable passage in the contemporary pleading of Antiphon 
on a trial for homicide (Orat. ii. Tetralog. I, I, io). 

1 Acrv/j.<pop6i / 0’ vfjuv dtrrl rdySe fxtapbv teal dvayvov uvra els rd refxevrj rS>v 
6ewv eleridu ra fLialveiv r$)V ayveiav avru>p it rf re ras auras rpanefas i6vra 
(TuyKaram/JL^^\dpatrovsa^'alr^ovs ^ iKyaprovroov a'l re atpoplai 
ylyvovrai 5u<m>x € * s 0* a * irpd^ets KaSltxr avr at. Olnelav oZv 
Xpb t ifjt.cc plav T)yi)cr aptev ovs , avrtp rourtp ra rovrov daefi’fi/jLara ava - 
Qevras, ld(av juteu r^jv ffvjx<popdv Kadapav 5e r))V tt 6\tv KaracrrrjO'at. 

Compare Antiphon, De Ca*de Herodis, sect. 83, and Sophokles, CEdip. 
Tyrann. 26, 9 6, 170 — as to the miseries which befell a country, so long as 
the person guilty of homicide remained to pollute the soil, and until he 
was slain or expelled. See also Xenophon, Hiero, iv. 4, and Plato, Legg. x. 
p. 885-910, at the beginning and the end of the tenth book. Plato ranks 
( v&pts ) outrage against sacred objects as the highest and most guilty species 
of v&pts ; deserving the severest punishment. He considers that the person 
committing such impiety, unless he be punished or banished, brings evil 
and the anger of the gods upon the whole population. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 27. 
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but at the same time providing that informers who gave false 
depositions should be punished capitally . 1 

While the Senate of Five Hundred were invested with full 
powers of action, Diognetus, Peisander, Charikles, and others, 
were named commissioners for receiving and prosecuting 
inquiries ; and public assemblies were held nearly every day 
to receive reports . 2 The first informations received, however, 
did not relate to the grave and recent mutilation of the 
Hernias, but to analogous incidents of older date ; to certain 
defacements of other statues, accomplished in drunken frolic 
— and above all to ludicrous ceremonies celebrated in various 
houses , 8 by parties of revellers caricaturing and divulging the 

1 Andokides de Mysteriis, sect. 20. 

2 Andokides de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 15, 26; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 

8 Those who are disposed to imagine that the violent feelings and pro- 
ceedings at Athens by the mutilation of the Ilermae were the consequence 
of her democratical government, may be reminded of an analogous event 
of modern times from which we are not yet separated by a century. 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in France, two young gentlemen of good 
family (the Chevalier d’fitallonde and Chevalier de la Barre) were tried, 
convicted and condemned for having injured a wooden crucifix which stood 
on the bridge of that town : in aggravation of this offence they were charged 
with having sung indecent songs. The evidence to prove these points was 
exceedingly doubtful : nevertheless both were condemned to have their 
tongues cut out by the roots — to have their right hands cut off at the church 
gate — then to be tied to a post in the market-place with an iron chain, and 
burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, after being submitted by way of 
appeal to the Parliament of Paris and by them confirmed, was actually 
executed upon the Chevalier de la Barre (d’fkallonde having escaped) in 
July 1 766; with this mitigation, that he was allowed to be decapitated 
before he was burnt — but at the same time with this aggravation, that he 
was put to the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, to compel him to dis- 
close his accomplices (Voltaire, Relation de la Mort du Chevalier de la 
Barre, CEuvres, vol. xlii. p. 361-379, ed. Beuchot : also Voltaire, Le Cri 
du Sang Innocent, vol. xii. p. 133). 

I extract from this treatise a passage showing how (as in this mutilation 
of the Hermae at Athens) the occurrence of one act of sacrilege turns men’s 
imagination, belief, and talk, to others, real or imaginary : — 

“ Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit secretement cette trame, il arriva mal- 
heureusement que le crucifix de bois, pose sur le pont d’ Abbeville, 6toit 
endommage, et l’on soup5onna que des soldats ivres avoient commis cette 
insolence impie. 

“ Malheureusement l’eveque d’ Amiens, 6tant aussi 6veque d’ Abbeville, 
donna a cette aventure une celebrity et une importance qu’elle ne meritoit 
pas. II fit lancer des monitoires : il vint faire une procession solennelle 
aupr£s du crucifix ; et on ne parla en Abbeville que de sacrileges pendant 
ane annie entiere. On disoit qu’il se formoit une nouvelle secte qui brisoit 
les crucifix, qui jettoit par terre toutes les hosties, et les perfoit & coups de 
couteaux. On assuroit qu’ils avoient repandu beaucoup de sang. Il y eut 
des femmes qui crurent en avoir £te t^moins. On renouvela tous les contes 
calomnieux repandus contre les Juifs dans tant de villes de l’Europe. Vous 
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Eleusinian mysteries. It was under this latter head that the 
first impeachment was preferred against Alkibiades. 

So fully were the preparations of the armament now com- 
plete, that the trireme of Lamachus (who was doubtless 
more diligent about the military details than either of his 
two colleagues) was already moored in the outer harbour, and 
the last public assembly was held for the departing officers , 1 
who probably laid before their countrymen an imposing 
account of the force assembled — when Pythonikus rose to 
impeach Alkibiades. “Athenians” (said he), “you are going 
to despatch this great force and incur all this hazard, at a 
moment when I am prepared to show you that your general 
Alkibiades is one of the profaners of the holy mysteries in a 
private house. Pass a vote of impunity, and I will produce 
to you forthwith a slave of one here present, who, though 
himself not initiated in the mysteries, shall repeat to you 
what they are. Deal with me in any way you choose, if 
my statement prove untrue.” While Alkibiades strenuously 
denied the allegation, the Prytanes (senators presiding over 
the assembly, according to the order determined by lot for 
that year among the ten tribes) at once made proclamation 
for all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, and 
went to fetch the slave (Andromachus by name) whom 
Pythonikus had indicated. On being introduced, Andromachus 
deposed before the assembly that he had been with his master 
in the house of Polytion, when Alkibiades, Nikiades, and 
Meletus went through the sham celebration of the mysteries ; 
many other persons being present, and especially three other 
slaves besides himself. We must presume that he verified 
this affirmation by describing what the mysteries were which 
he had seen — the test which Pythonikus had offered . 2 

connoissez, Monsieur, jusqu’& quel point la populace porte la credulite et 
le fanatisme, toujours encourag6 par les moines. 

“La procedure une fois commencee, il y eut une foule de delations. 
Chacun disoit ce qu’il avoit vu ou cru voir — ce qu’il avoit entendu ou cru 
entendre.” 

It will be recollected that the sentence on the Chevalier de la Barre was 
passed, not by the people nor by any popular judicature ; but by a limited 
court of professional judges sitting at Abbeville, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Parlement de Paris, the first tribunal of professional judges in 
France. 

1 Andokides (De Myster. s. 11) marks this time minutely — y Hv pXv ydp 
^Kfchricrla t 01s tTTparrjyois ro 7 s € is N itcl(f real Aa/j.dxv xal ’AXici/StaSr), 

tea) rpiiipTis 7} crrparrjyls i^dop/xfi 7) A ajxdxow hvai rras 5e II vQ6vikos iu ry 
€?irej/, Sec. 

9 Andokid. de Myster. s. n-13. 
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Such was the first direct attack made upon Alkibiades by 
his enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue Androkles, and 
other speakers, having put in evidence this irreverent pro- 
ceeding (probably in substance true), enlarged upon it with 
the strongest invective, imputed to him many other acts of the 
like character, and even denounced him as cognisant of the 
recent mutilation of the Hermse. “All had been done (they 
said) with a view to accomplish his purpose of subverting 
the democracy, when bereft of its divine protectors — a purpose 
manifested by the constant tenor of his lawless, overbearing, 
antipopular demeanour.” Infamous as this calumny was, so 
far as regarded the mutilation of the Hermae, (for whatever else 
Alkibiades may have done, of that act he was unquestionably 
innocent, being the very person who had most to lose by it, 
and whom it ultimately ruined,) they calculated upon the 
reigning excitement to get it accredited, and probably to pro- 
cure his deposition from the command, preparatory to public 
trial. But in spite of all the disquietude arising from the recent 
sacrilege, their expectations were defeated. The strenuous 
denial of Alkibiades — aided by his very peculiar position as 
commander of the armament, as well as by the reflection that 
the recent outrage tended rather to spoil his favourite projects 
in Sicily- — found general credence. The citizens enrolled to 
serve manifested strong disposition to stand by him ; the allies 
from Argos and Mantineia were known to have embraced the 
service chiefly at his instigation ; the people generally had 
become familiar with him as the intended conqueror in Sicily, 
and were loath to be balked of this project. From all which 
circumstances, his enemies, finding little disposition to welcome 
the accusations which they preferred, were compelled to postpone 
them until a more suitable time . 1 

But Alkibiades saw full well the danger of having such 
charges hanging over his head, and the peculiar advantage 
which he derived from his accidental position at the moment. 
He implored the people to investigate the charges at once ; 
proclaiming his anxiety to stand trial and even to suffer death, 
if found guilty — accepting the command only in case he should 
be acquitted — and insisting above all things on the mischief to 
the city of sending him on such an expedition with the charge 
undecided, as well as on the hardship to himself of being 
aspersed by calumny during his absence, without power of 

1 Thucyd. vi. 29. Isokrates (Orat. xvi. De Bigis, sect. 7, 8) represents 
these proceedings before the departure for Sicily, in a very inaccurate 
manner, 
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defence. Such appeals, just and reasonable in themselves, and 
urged with all the vehemence of a man who felt that the ques- 
tion was one of life or death to his future prospects, were very 
near prevailing. His enemies could only defeat them by the 
trick of putting up fresh speakers, less notorious for hostility to 
Alkibiades. These men affected a tone of candour — depre- 
cated the delay which would be occasioned in the departure of 
the expedition, if he were put upon his trial forthwith — and 
proposed deferring the trial until a certain number of days 
after his return . 1 Such was the determination ultimately 
adopted; the supporters of Alkibiades probably not fully 
appreciating its consequences, and conceiving that the speedy 
departure of the expedition was advisable even for his interest, 
as well as agreeable to their own feelings. And thus his 
enemies, though baffled in their first attempt to bring on his 
immediate ruin, carried a postponement which ensured to them 
leisure for thoroughly poisoning the public mind against him, 
and choosing their own time for his trial. They took care to 
keep back all further accusation until he and the armament had 
departed . 2 

1 Thucyd. vi. 29. Ol 8 ' 4x@pol $*8 tires t6 re crparev/xa eijvovv *xy> 
fyv tfdrq aya)vl£r]Tai, ‘6 re 8tjjuos /j.tj fxa\aKlCv Tai t Oepanevoov 6ti 8C Ukuvov ol r* 
'Apyeloi ^vvearparevov kcl\ tuv M OLvnviwv riv4s, cnreTpeTrov Kal anecnreuSoy, 
&A\ovs prjTopas 4yievTcs, ot t\tyov vvv fiev tt\uv avrbv Kal Karacrx^lv 
r)]V avaycoy^y, 4\Q6vra 8e Kplveordai iv yfiepais prjrais, fiov\6/j.evoi 4 k fxei^ovos 
8iafioArjs, %v f/meWov pa ov avrov air 6vtos 7r opieiv, /ieTc£ire/x7rrov KopucrQsvTa 
avrbv ayowlffaarOcu. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 19. 

2 The account which Andokides gives of the first accusation against 
Alkibiades by Pythonikus, in the assembly prior to the departure of the 
fleet, presents the appearance of being substantially correct, and I have 
followed it in the text. It is in harmony with the more brief indications 
of Thucydides. But when- Andokides goes on to say, that ‘ ‘ in consequence 
of this information Polystratus was seized and put to death, while the rest 
of the parties denounced fled, and were condemned to death in their 
absence ” (sect. 13) — this cannot be true. Alkibiades most certainly did 
not flee, and was not condemned — at that ti?ne. If Alkibiades was not 
then tried, neither could the other persons have been tried, who were 
denounced as his accomplices in the same offence. My belief is that this 
information, having been first presented by the enemies of Alkibiades 
before the sailing of the fleet, was dropped entirely for that time, both 
against him and against his accomplices. It was afterwards resumed, when 
the information of Andokides himself had satisfied the Athenians on the 
question of the Hermokopids : and the impeachment presented by Thessalus 
son of Kimon against Alkibiades, w T as founded, in part at least, upon the 
information presented by Andromachus. 

If Polystratus was put to death at all, it could only have been on this 
second bringing forward of the charge, at the time when Alkibiades was 
sent for and refused to come home. But we may well doubt whether he 
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The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and 
the moment so full of anxious interest, that it banished even 
the recollection of the recent sacrilege. The entire armament 
was not mustered at Athens ; for it had been judged expedient 
to order most of the allied contingents to rendezvous at once 
at Korkyra. But the Athenian force alone was astounding to 
behold. There were one hundred triremes, sixty of which 
were in full trim for rapid nautical movement — while the 
remaining forty were employed as transports for the soldiers. 
There were fifteen hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from 
the general muster-roll — and seven hundred Thetes, or citizens 
too poor to be included in the muster-roll, who served as hop- 
lites on shipboard, (Epibatae or marines) each with a panoply 
furnished by the state. To these must be added, five hundred 
Argeian and two hundred and fifty Mantineian hoplites, paid 
by Athens and transported on board Athenian ships . 1 The 
number of horsemen was so small, that all were conveyed in a 
single horse transport. 

But the condition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth 
and force, visible in the armament, was still more impressive 
than the number. At daybreak on the day appointed, when 
all the ships were ready in Peineus for departure, the military 
force was marched down in a body from the city and embarked. 
They were accompanied by nearly the whole population, metics 
and foreigners as well as citizens, so that the appearance was 
that of a collective emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty- 
five years before. While the crowd of foreigners, brought 
thither by curiosity, were amazed by the grandeur of the 
spectacle — the citizens accompanying were moved by deeper 
and more stirring anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives, 
and friends, were just starting on the longest and largest enter- 
prise which Athens had ever undertaken ; against an island 
extensive as well as powerful, known to none of them accurately 
— and into a sea of undefined possibilities ; glory and profit 

was put to death at that time or on that ground, when we see how inaccurate 
the statement of Andokides is as to the consequences of the information of 
Andromachus. He mentions Pansetius as one of those who fled in conse- 
quence of that information and were condemned in their absence : but 
Pansetius appears afterwards, in the very same speech, as not having fled 
at that time (sect. 13, 52, 67). Ilarpokration states (v. UoXvarparos), on 
the authority of an oration ascribed to Lysias, that Polystratus was put to 
death on the charge of having been concerned in the mutilation of the 
Hermse. This is quite different from the statement of Andokides, and 
would lead us to suppose that Polystratus was one of those against whom 
Andokides himself informed. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 43 ; vii. 57. 
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on the one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude on the 
other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger became 
far more painfully present than they had been in any of the 
preliminary discussions ; and in spite of all the reassuring effect 
of the unrivalled armament before them, the relatives now 
separating at the water’s edge could not banish the dark 
presentiment that they were bidding each other farewell for the 
last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — when all 
the soldiers were already on board and the Keleustes was on 
the point of beginning his chant to put the rowers in motion — 
was peculiarly solemn and touching. Silence having been en- 
joined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, the crews in every 
ship, and the spectators on shore, followed the voice of the 
herald in praying to the gods for success, and in singing the 
paean. On every deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out 
of which the officers and the Epibatse made libations, with 
goblets of silver and gold. At length the final signal was 
given, and the whole fleet quitted Peiraeus in single file — 
displaying the exuberance of their yet untried force by a race 
of speed as far as ^Egina. 1 Never in Grecian history was an 
invocation more unanimous, emphatic, and imposing, addressed 
to the gods ; never was the refusing nod of Zeus more stern or 
peremptory. All these details, given by Thucydides, of the 
triumphant promise which now issued from Peiraeus, derive a 
painful interest from their contrast with the sad issue which will 
hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkyra, where the contingents 
of the maritime allies, with the ships for burden and provisions, 
were found assembled. The armament thus complete was 
passed in review, and found to comprise 134 triremes with two 
Rhodian pentekonters ; 5100 hoplites ; 480 bowmen, 80 of 
them Kretan ; 700 Rhodian slingers ; and 120 Megarian exiles 
serving as light troops. Of vessels of burden, in attendance 
with provisions, muniments of war, bakers, masons and carpen- 
ters, &c., the number was not less than 500 ; besides which, 
there was a considerable number of private trading ships, 
following voluntarily for purposes of profit. 2 Three fast-sailing 
triremes were despatched in advance, to ascertain which of the 
cities in Italy and Sicily would welcome the arrival of the 
armament; and especially to give notice at Egesta that the 
succour solicited was now on its way, requiring at the same 
time that the money promised by the Egestaeans should be 
1 Thucyd. vi. 32 ; Diodor. xiii. 3. 2 Thucyd. vi. 44. 
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produced. Having then distributed by lot the armament into 
three divisions, one under each of the generals, Nikias, Alki- 
biad£s, and Lamachus — they crossed the Ionic Gulf from 
Korkyra to the Iapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy to 
Rhegium they met with a very cold reception from the various 
Grecian cities. None would receive them within their walls or 
even sell them provisions without. The utmost which they 
would grant was, the liberty of taking moorings and of water- 
ing ; and even thus much was denied to them both at Taren- 
tum and at the Epizephyrian Lokri. At Rhegium, immediately 
on the Sicilian strait, though the town gate was still kept shut, 
they were so far more hospitably treated, that a market of 
provisions was furnished to them and they were allowed to 
encamp in the sacred precinct of Artemis, not far from the 
walls. They here hauled their ships ashore and took repose 
until the return of the three scout ships from Egesta ; while 
the generals entered into negotiation with the magistrates and 
people of Rhegium, endeavouring to induce them to aid the 
armament in re-establishing the dispossessed Leontines, who 
were of common Chalkidian origin with themselves. But the 
answer returned was discouraging. The Rhegines would 
promise nothing more than neutrality, and co-operation in any 
course of policy which it might suit the other Italian Greeks to 
adopt. Probably they, as well as the other Italian Greeks, 
were astonished and intimidated by the magnitude of the 
newly-arrived force, and desired to leave to themselves open lati- 
tude of conduct for the future — not without mistrust of Athens 
and her affected forwardness for the restoration of the Leon- 
tines. To the Athenian generals, however, such a negative 
from Rhegium was an unwelcome disappointment; for that 
city had been the ally of Athens in the last war, and they had 
calculated on the operation of Chalkidic sympathies. 1 

It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at Korkyra 
(about July 415 b.c.) that the Syracusans became thoroughly 
convinced both of their approach, and of the extent of their 
designs against Sicily. Intimation had indeed reached Syra- 
cuse, from several quarters, of the resolution taken by the 
Athenians in the preceding March to assist Egesta and Leon- 
tini, and of the preparations going on in consequence. There 
was however a prevailing indisposition to credit such tidings. 
Nothing in the state of Sicily held out any encouragement to 
Athenian ambition: the Leontines could give no aid, the 
1 Thucvd. vi. 44-46. 
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Egestseans very little, and that little at the opposite corner of 
the island ; while the Syracusans considered themselves fully 
able to cope with any force which Athens was likely to send. 
Some derided the intelligence as mere idle rumour ; others 
anticipated, at most, nothing more serious than the expedition 
sent from Athens ten years before . 1 No one could imagine 
the new eagerness and obstinacy with which she had just 
thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian conquest, nor the 
formidable armament presently about to start. Nevertheless, 
the Syracusan generals thought it their duty to make prepara- 
tions, and strengthen the military condition of the state . 2 

Hermokrates, however, whose information was more com- 
plete, judged these preparations insufficient, and took advantage 
of a public assembly — held seemingly about the time that the 
Athenians were starting from Peiraeus — to impress such con- 
viction on his countrymen, as well as to correct their incredulity. 
He pledged his own credit that the reports which had been 
circulated were not merely true, but even less than the full 
truth ; that the Athenians were actually on their way, with an 
armament on the largest scale, and vast designs of conquering 
all Sicily. While he strenuously urged that the city should be 
put in immediate condition for repelling a most formidable 
invasion, he deprecated all alarm as to the result, and held out 
the firmest assurances of ultimate triumph. The very magni- 
tude of the approaching force would intimidate the Sicilian 
cities and drive them into hearty defensive co-operation with 
Syracuse. Rarely indeed did any large or distant expedition 
ever succeed in its object, as might be seen from the failure of 
the Persians against Greece, by which failure Athens herself 
had so largely profited. Preparations, however, both effective 
and immediate, were indispensable ; not merely at home, but 
by means of foreign missions, to the Sicilian and Italian Greeks 
— to the Sikels — and to the Carthaginians, who had for some 
time been suspicious of the unmeasured aggressive designs of 
Athens, and whose immense wealth would now be especially 

1 Thucyd. vi. 32-35. Mr. Mitford observes — “It is not specified by 
historians, but the account of Thucydides makes it evident, that there had 
been a revolution in the government of Syracuse, or at least a great change 
in its administration, since the oligarchical Leontines were admitted to 
the rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. xviii. sect. iii. vol. iv. p. 46). The 
democratical party now bore the sway,” &c. 

1 cannot imagine upon what passage of Thucydides this conjecture is 
founded. Mr. Mitford had spoken of the government as a democracy 
before ; he continues to speak of it as a democracy now, in the same 
unaltered vituperative strain. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 41. ra 5 e /cal iirtjJLfixtX^jjLeQa fjdrj, &c. 
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serviceable — and to Lacedaemon and Corinth, for the purpose 
of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as renewed invasion of Attica. 
So confident did he (Hermokrates) feel of their powers of 
defence, if properly organised, that he would even advise the 
Syracusans with their Sicilian 1 allies to put to sea at once, with 
all their naval force and two months’ provisions, and to sail 
forthwith to the friendly harbour of Tarentum ; from whence 
they would be able to meet the Athenian fleet and prevent it 
even from crossing the Ionic Gulf from Korkyra. They would 
thus show that they were not only determined on defence, but 
even forward in coming to blows ; the only way of taking 
down the presumption of the Athenians, who now speculated 
upon Syracusan lukewarmness, because they had rendered no 
aid to Sparta when she solicited it at the beginning of the war. 
The Syracusans would probably be able to deter or obstruct 
the advance of the expedition until winter approached : in which 
case, Nikias, the ablest of the three generals, who was under- 
stood to have undertaken the scheme against his own consent, 
would probably avail himself of the pretext to return . 2 * * 

Though these opinions of Hermokrates were espoused 
further by various other citizens in the assembly, the greater 
number of speakers held an opposite language, and placed 
little faith in his warnings. We have already noticed Hermo- 
krates nine years before as envoy of Syracuse and chief adviser 
at the congress of Gela — then, as now, watchful to bar the door 
against Athenian interference in Sicily — then, as now, belong- 
ing to the oligarchical party, and of sentiments hostile to the 
existing democratical constitution ; but brave as well as intelli- 
gent in foreign affairs. A warm and even angry debate arose 
upon his present speech . 8 Though there was nothing, in the 
words of Hermokrates himself, disparaging either to the demo- 
cracy or to the existing magistrates, yet it would seem that his 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. *0 /j.d\iarra lyd re vofxi^co hr'iitcupov, v/xeis & * 

rb j-vvrjdes ¥i<rvxov %Ki<r r* & v o£ea >s 7r€i0oicr0e, 5 ,aa eipiiaerai. 

That “ habitual quiescence ” which Hermokrates here predicates of his 
countrymen, forms a remarkable contrast with the restless activity, and 
intermeddling carried even to excess, which Perikles and Nikias deprecate 
in the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 144 ; vi. 7). Both of the governments 
however were democratical. This serves as a lesson of caution respecting 
general predications about all democracies ; for it is certain that one 
democracy differed in many respects from another. . It may be doubted 
however whether the attribute here ascribed by Hermokrates to his country- 
men was really deserved, to the extent which his language implies. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 33-36. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 32-35. rwv tie 'XvpaKocrlvv 6 Sfjjuos iv iro\\?7 icpbs dW^Kovs 

(piSi av, Si c. 
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partisans who spoke after him must have taken up a more 
criminative tone, and must have exaggerated that, which he 
characterised as the “ habitual quiescence ” of the Syracusans, 
into contemptible remissness and disorganisation under those 
administrators and generals, characterised as worthless, whom 
the democracy preferred. Amidst the speakers, who in replying 
to Hermokrates and the others, indignantly repelled such in- 
sinuations and retorted upon their authors — a citizen named 
Athenagoras was the most distinguished. He was at this time 
the leading democratical politician, and the most popular 
orator, in Syracuse . 1 

“ Every one , 2 (said he) except only cowards and bad citizens, 
must wish that the Athenians ivould be fools enough to come 
here and put themselves into our power. The tales which you 
have just heard are nothing better than fabrications, got up 
to alarm you ; and I wonder at the folly of these alarmists in 
fancying that their machinations are not detected . 3 You will 
be too wise to take measure of the future from their reports : 
you will rather judge from what able men such as the Athenians 
are likely to do. Be assured that they will never leave behind 
them the Peloponnesians in menacing attitude, to come hither 
and court a fresh war not less formidable : indeed I think they 
account themselves lucky that we with our powerful cities have 
never come across to attack them. And if they should come, 
as it is pretended — they will find Sicily a more formidable foe 
than Peloponnesus : nay, our own city alone will be a match for 
twice the force which they can bring across. The Athenians, 

1 Thucyd. vi. 35. TrapsAdkv B? avrols ’Adrjyaydpas, Bs Brjpov T€ TTpoardryjs 

Kdl iv T<p Tra p6vn iriOavcoTaTos rois iroAAois , l\e ye roidBe, & c. 

The position ascribed here to Athenagoras seems to be the same as that 
which is assigned to Kleon at Athens — a vfyp Bypayooybs /car* 4 k*lvov rbv 
Xpdvov &v teal irtdavc {traTos, &c. (iv. 21). 

Neither B^pov irpoardTris, nor Brjpaywy 6 s, denotes any express functions, 
or titular office (see the note of Dr. Arnold) — at least in these places. It is 
possible that there may have been some Grecian town constitutions, in which 
there was an office bearing such title : but this is a point which cannot be 
affirmed. Nor would the words Bdipov irpoardr^s always imply an equal 
degree of power : the person so designated might have more power in 
one town than in another. Thus in Megara (iv. 67) it seems that the 
oligarchical party had recently been banished : the leaders of the popular 
party had become the most influential men in the city. See also iii. 70 — 
Peithias at Korkyra. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 36-40. I give the substance of what is ascribed to 
Athenagoras by Thucydides, without binding myself to the words. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 36. rovs B* ayyeWovras to roiavra Ka\ irepupdfiovs vpas 
voiovvras rrjs pev r6\pr\s ov davpafa, ttjs Bh d^vuecrias, el p)] otoyrai tyByAot 
tlvai. 
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knowing all this well enough, will mind their own business ; 
in spite of all the fictions which men on this side of the 
water conjure up, and which they have already tried often 
before, sometimes even worse than on the present occasion, in 
order to terrify you and get themselves nominated to the chief 
posts . 1 One of these days, I fear they may even succeed, from 
our want of precautions beforehand. Such intrigues leave but 
short moments of tranquillity to our city : they condemn it to an 
intestine discord worse than foreign war, and have sometimes 
betrayed it even to despots and usurpers. However, if you will 
listen to me, I will try and prevent anything of this sort at pre- 
sent ; by simple persuasion to you — by chastisement to these 
conspirators — and by watchful denunciation of the oligarchical 
party generally. Let me ask, indeed, what is it that you 
younger nobles covet ? To get into command at your early 
age ? The law forbids you, because you are yet incompetent. 
Or do you wish not to be under equal laws with the many ? 
But how can you pretend that citizens of the same city should 
not have the same rights ? Some one will tell me 2 that demo- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 38. *AAAa ravra, &<nr€p iyo* \4yu, o'l T€ > AQi)vaioi yiyvdo- 
crKOvres ra acplnpa avrwv, e<5 o78’ 8 t< (rufavart , Kal ivOlvtie &vb pes otfre uvra, 
otfrc tcv yev6/j.€va, Xoyoiroiovcriv. O&s ov vvv Trpurov, &W* ael hdarafiaiy 
fjroi \6yots y€ roio7<rbe, Kal fn r ovrcov KaKovpyorepots , fpyots, &ov\o(jlIvovs 
KaranXii^avras rb vpilrepov irXriOos avrobs rr\s n6\ews &pxctv* Kal beSoitca 
/uevroi /x-fiTTore iroAAa ireip&vTes Kal tear opOu> acoaiv, &c. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 39. ns 877 fxoKparlav o&re ^vverbr otir’ X<tov elvat, 

robs 5’ tx ovras T ® XP’ht xaTa &PX €iy &purra fieXrlcrrovs. ’JLyh 8e (prifxt , 
Trpwra fxcv brjjuov £v/j.tt av a wofidtrdat, b\iyapxia.v 8e /xlpos' faeira, <pv\atcas 
fjL^v hpiarovs elvai XP 7 ! I X< ^ T 03 v r ov s irXovorlovs, fiovXsvcrai 8* tcv 
fifX Tiara robs j-vverovs, Kplrai 8* hv i.Kovaavras Apicrra robs iroWovs * ical 
ravra SfjLoioos ical Kara fi€p7] Kal £ vfXTravra iv 8r]fxoKparia lao/Lioipeiv. 

Dr. Arnold translates <pv\aKas xp’ 7 M c ^ T&,v — “having the care of the public 
purse ” — as if it were <pv\aKas rS>v brj/jcocrloou xpv^revv. But it seems to me 
that the words carry a larger sense, and refer to the private property of these 
rich men, not to their functions as keepers of what was collected from taxa- 
tion or tribute. Looking at a rich man from the point of view of the public, 
he is guardian of his own property until the necessities of the state require 
that he should spend more or less of it for the public defence or benefit : in 
the interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, but he will for his own interest take 
care that the property does not perish (compare vi. 9). This is the service 
which he renders, quatenus rich man , to the state : he may also serve it in 
other ways, but that would be by means of his personal qualities : thus he 
may, for example, be intelligent as well as rich {\vvtr6s as well as ic\ov<nos), 
and then he may serve the state as counsellor — the second of the two 
categories named by Athenagoras. What that orator is here negativing 
is, the better title and superior fitness of the rich to exercise command — 
which was the claim put forward in their behalf. And he goes on to 
indicate what is their real position and service in a democracy ; that they 
are to enjoy the revenue, and preserve the capital, of their wealth, subject 
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cracy is neither intelligent nor just, and that the rich are the 
persons best fitted to command. But I affirm, first, that the 
people are the sum total, and the oligarchy merely a fraction ; 
next, that rich men are the best trustees of the aggregate wealth 
existing in the community — intelligent men, the best counsellors 
— and the multitude, the best qualified for hearing and deciding 
after such advice. In a democracy, these functions, one and 
all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, though imposing on 
the multitude a full participation in all hazards, is not content 
even with an exorbitant share in the public advantages, but 
grasps and monopolises the whole for itself . 1 This is just what 
you young and powerful men are aiming at, though you will 
never be able to keep it permanently in a city such as Syra- 
cuse. Be taught by me — or at least alter your views, and 
devote yourselves to the public advantage of our common city. 
Desist from practising, by reports such as these, upon the belief 
of men who know you too well to be duped. If even there be 
any truth in what you say — and if the Athenians do come — our 
city will repel them in a manner worthy of her reputation. She 
will not take you at your word, and choose you commanders, in 
order to put the yoke upon her own neck. She will look for 
herself — construe your communications for what they really 
mean — and instead of suffering you to talk her out of her free 
government, will take effective precautions for maintaining it 
against you.” 

Immediately after this vehement speech from Athenagoras, 
one of the Strategi who presided in the assembly interposed ; 
permitting no one else to speak, and abruptly closing the 
assembly, with these few words : — “ We generals deprecate this 

to demands for public purposes when necessary — but not to expect com- 
mand, unless they are personally competent. Properly speaking, that 
which he here affirms is true of the small lots of property taken in the 
mass, as well as of the large, and is one of the grounds of defence of 
private property against communism. But the rich man’s property is an 
appreciable item to the state, individually taken : moreover, he is perpetu- 
ally raising unjust pretensions to political power, so that it becomes 
necessary to define how much he is really entitled to. 

A passage in the financial oration of Demosthenes — irepl 'Zvfifxopiwv 
(p. 185 , c. 8 ) will illustrate what has been here said — Au rolvvv v/nas rdi^a 
TrapacrK€vd7a<rdai' r a 8e xp^l xa ' Ta v ^ v P* v ^ 9 v robs KeKryj/aevovs I x €lv — 
ovtiafxov yap ttv 4v KaWiovi au>£oivro tt) tt 6\ei 4av 5^ trod* 6 Katpbs ovros 
fA. 0 ??, r6re e/cdvrcov ela(p€p6vroov avruv Kajxfiaveiv. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 39 . i O\iyapxio. 8e ruv fxkv kiv8vv uv rois ttoWois /aeraSiSafft, 
tup 8 * (i< peXifxoov ov TrXeoveKrei fxdvov, a\\a nal ^vfXTvav a<p€\o/j,€P7] %X* L ' & 
vfxwp o't re 8vva.fj.evoi ical oi veoi ir p 0 0 v fxovvr ai , a8vvara 4 
fj. eyd\j) ir6\ei Karaax^v. 

VOT.. VIT. T 
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interchange of personal vituperation, and trust that the hearers 
present will not suffer themselves to be biassed by it. Let us 
rather take care, in reference to the reports just communicated, 
that we be one and all in a condition to repel the invader. And 
even should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in 
strengthening our public force with horses, arms, and the other 
muniments of war. We generals shall take upon ourselves the 
care and supervision of these matters, as well as of the missions 
to neighbouring cities, for procuring information and for other 
objects. We have indeed already busied ourselves for the 
purpose, and we shall keep you informed of what we 
learn.” 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much virulence of 
party-feeling, lets us somewhat into the real working of politics 
among the Syracusan democracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse 
was like Kleon at Athens — the popular orator of the city. But 
he was by no means the most influential person, nor had he the 
principal direction of public affairs. Executive and magisterial 
functions belonged chiefly to Hermokrates and his partisans, 
the opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokrates has already ap- 
peared as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine years 
before, and will be seen throughout the coming period almost 
constantly in the same position ; while the political rank of 
Athenagoras is more analogous to that which we should call a 
leader of opposition — a function of course suspended under 
pressing danger, so that we hear of him no more. At Athens 
as at Syracuse, the men who got the real power, and handled 
the force and treasures of the state, were chiefly of the rich 
families — often of oligarchical sentiments, acquiescing in the 
democracy as an uncomfortable necessity, and continually open 
to be solicited by friends or kinsmen to conspire against it. 
Their proceedings were doubtless always liable to the scrutiny, 
and their persons to the animadversion, of the public assembly : 
hence arose the influence of the demagogue, such as Athen- 
agoras and Kleon — the bad side of whose character is so 
constantly kept before the readers of Grecian history. By what- 
ever disparaging epithets such character may be surrounded, it 
is in reality the distinguishing feature of a free government 
under all its forms — whether constitutional monarchy or demo- 
cracy. By the side of the real political actors, who hold prin- 
cipal office and wield personal power, there are always abundant 
censors and critics — some better, others worse, in respect of 
honesty, candour, wisdom, or rhetoric — the most distinguished 
of whom acquires considerable importance, though holding >a 
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function essentially inferior to that of the authorised magistrate 
or general. 

We observe here, that iVthenagoras, far from being inclined 
to push the city into war, is averse to it even beyond reasonable 
limit ; and denounces it as the interested policy of the oligar- 
chical party. This may show how little it was any constant in- 
terest or policy on the part of the persons called Demagogues, 
to involve their city in unnecessary war ; a charge which has 
been frequently advanced against them, because it so happens, 
that Kleon, in the first half of the Peloponnesian war, discoun- 
tenanced the propositions of peace between Athens and Sparta. 
We see by the harangue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical 
party were the usual promoters of war ; a fact which we should 
naturally expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most com- 
munities, have accounted the pursuit of military glory more 
conformable to their dignity than any other career. At Syra- 
cuse, the ascendency of Hermokrates was much increased by 
the invasion of the Athenians — while Athenagoras does not 
again appear. The latter was egregiously mistaken in his anti- 
cipations respecting the conduct of Athens, though right in 
his judgement respecting her true political interest. But it is 
very unsafe to assume that nations will always pursue their 
true political interest, where present temptations of ambition 
or vanity intervene. Positive information was in this instance 
a surer guide than speculations a priori founded upon 
the probable policy of Athens. But that the imputations 
advanced by Athenagoras against the oligarchical youth, of 
promoting military organisation with a view to their own 
separate interest, were not visionary — may be seen by the 
analogous case of Argos, two or three years before. The 
democracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike and aggres- 
sive policy, had been persuaded to organise and train the select 
regiment of One Thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligar- 
chical youth : within three years, this regiment subverted the 
democratical constitution . 1 Now the persons, respecting whose 
designs Athenagoras expresses so much apprehension, were 
exactly the class at Syracuse corresponding to the select 
Thousand at Argos. 

The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable speech, 
are deserving of attention, though we cannot fully understand 
it without having before us those speeches to which it replies. 
Not only is democratical constitution forcibly contrasted with 
oligarchy, but the separate places which it assigns to wealth, 
1 See above chap. lvi. 
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intelligence, and multitude, are laid down with a distinctness 
not unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan 
generals had evidently acted upon views more nearly approach- 
ing to those of Hermokrates than to those of Athenagoras. 
Already alive to the danger, and apprised by their scouts when 
the Athenian armament was passing from Korkyra to Rhegium, 
they pushed their preparations with the utmost activity ; dis- 
tributing garrisons and sending envoys among their Sikel 
dependencies, while the force within the city was mustered 
and placed under all the conditions of war . 1 

The halt of the Athenians at Rhegium afforded increased 
leisure for such equipment. That halt was prolonged for more 
than one reason. In the first place, Nikias and his colleagues 
wished to negotiate with the Rhegines, as well as to haul ashore 
and clean their ships : next, they awaited the return of the 
three scout-ships from Egesta : lastly, they had as yet formed 
no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening news. 
Instead of the abundant wealth which had been held forth as 
existing in that town, and upon which the resolutions of the 
Athenians as to Sicilian operations had been mainly grounded 
— it turned out that no more than thirty talents in all could be 
produced. What was yet worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby 
the Egestaeans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, 
was now exposed ; and these commissioners, on returning to 
Rhegium from their second visit, were condemned to the mortifi- 
cation of proclaiming their own credulity, under severe taunts 
and reproaches from the army. Disappointed in the source 
from whence they had calculated on obtaining money — for it 
appears that both Alkibiades and Lamachus had sincerely relied 
on the pecuniary resources of Egesta, though Nikias was always 
mistrustful — the generals now discussed their plan of action. 

Nikias — availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on the 
part of the Egestaean allies, now become palpable — wished to 
circumscribe his range of operations within the rigorous letter 
of the vote which the Athenian assembly had passed. He 
proposed to sail at once against Selinus; then, formally to 
require the Egestaeans to provide the means of maintaining the 
armament, or, at least, of maintaining those sixty triremes 
which they themselves had solicited. Since this requisition 
would not be realised, he would only tarry long enough to 
obtain from the Selinuntines some tolerable terms of accommo- 
1 Thucyd. vi. 45. 
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dation with Egesta, and then return home ; exhibiting, as they 
sailed along, to all the maritime cities, this great display of 
Athenian naval force. And while he would be ready to profit 
by any opportunity which accident might present for serving 
the Leontines or establishing new alliances, he strongly depre- 
cated any prolonged stay in the island for speculative enterprises 
— all at the cost of Athens . 1 

Against this scheme Alkibiades protested, as narrow, timid, 
and disgraceful to the prodigious force with which they had 
been entrusted. He proposed to begin by opening negotiations 
with all the other Sicilian Greeks — especially Messene, con- 
venient both as harbour for their fleet and as base of their 
military operations — to prevail upon them to co-operate against 
Syracuse and Selinus. With the same view, he recommended 
establishing relations with the Sikels of the interior, in order 
to detach such of them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as 
to ensure sup} dies of provisions. As soon as it had been thus 
ascertained what extent of foreign aid might be looked for, he 
would open direct attack forthwith against Syracuse and Selinus ; 
unless indeed the former should consent to re-establish 
Leontini, and the latter to come to terms with Egesta . 2 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from both 
his colleagues. He advised, that they should proceed at once, 
without any delay, to attack Syracuse, and fight their battle 
under its walls. The Syracusans (he urged) were now in 
terror and only half-prepared for defence. Many of their 
citizens, and much property, would be found still lingering 
throughout the neighbouring lands, not yet removed within the 
walls — and might thus be seized for the subsistence of their 
army ; 3 while the deserted town and harbour of Megara, very 
near to Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occupied 
by the fleet as a naval station. The imposing and intimidat- 
ing effect of the armament, not less than its real efficiency, was 
now at the maximum, immediately after its arrival. If ad- 
vantage were taken of this first impression to take an instant 
blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans would be found 
destitute of the courage, not less than of the means, to resist : 
but the longer such attack was delayed, the more this first 
impression of dismay would be effaced, giving place to a 
reactionary sentiment of indifference and even contempt, when 

1 Thucyd. vi. 47 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 14. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 48. O utws fjSrj ’SvpaKovaais teal 2 *\ivovvti h nx^ip€7u t 
fify ot fxtv ’Eyecrra lots j-v/uL&alvcoffiv, ol 8e Aeovrlvovs 4w<ri KaroiKi&tv. 

8 Compare iv. 104 — describing the surprise of Amphipolis by Brasidas. 
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the much-dreaded armament was seen to accomplish little or 
nothing. As for the other Sicilian cities, nothing would 
contribute so much to determine their immediate adhesion, as 
successful operations against Syracuse . 1 

But Lamachus found no favour with either of the other two, 
and being thus compelled to choose between the plans of 
Alkibiades and Nikias, gave his support to that of the former — 
which was the mean term of the three. There can be no 
doubt — as far as it is becoming to pronounce respecting that 
which never reached execution — that the plan of Lamachus 
was far the best and most judicious ; at first sight indeed the 
most daring, but intrinsically the safest, easiest, and speediest, 
that could be suggested. For undoubtedly the siege and 
capture of Syracuse was the one enterprise indispensable 
towards the promotion of Athenian views in Sicily. The 
sooner that was commenced, the more easily it would be 
accomplished : and its difficulties were in many ways aggra- 
vated, in no way abated, by those preliminary precautions upon 
which Alkibiades insisted. Anything like delay tended fear- 
fully to impair the efficiency, real as well as reputed, of an ancient 
aggressive armament, and to animate as well as to strengthen 
those who stood on the defensive — a point on which we shall 
find painful evidence presently. The advice of Lamachus, 
alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would probably have been 
approved and executed either by Brasidas or by Demosthenes ; 
while the dilatory policy still advocated by Alkibiades, even 
after the suggestion of Lamachus had been started, tends to 
show that if he was superior in military energy to one of his 
colleagues, he was not less inferior to the other. Indeed, when 
we find him talking of besieging Syracuse, u?iless the Syracusans 
would consent to the re-establishment of Leontini — it seems 
probable that he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily 
to besiege the city at all ; a fact completely at variance with 
those unbounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as 
having conceived even at Athens. It is possible that he may 
have thought it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the 
tendencies of Nikias. who, anxious as he was chiefly to find 
some pretext for carrying back his troops unharmed, might 
account the proposition of Lamachus too desperate even to be 
discussed. Unfortunately, the latter, though the ablest soldier 
of the three, was a poor man, of no political position, and 
little influence among the hoplites. Had he possessed, along 
with his own straightforward military energy, the wealth and 
1 Thucyd. vi. 49. 
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family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the achievements 
as well as the fate of this splendid armament would have been 
entirely altered, and the Athenians would have entered 
Syracuse, not as prisoners, but as conquerors. 

Alkibiades, as soon as his plan had become adopted by 
means of the approval of Lamachus, sailed across the strait in 
his own trireme from Rhegium to Messene. Though admitted 
personally into the city and allowed to address the public 
assembly, he could not induce them to conclude any alliance, 
or to admit the armament to anything beyond a market of 
provisions without the walls. He accordingly returned back 
to Rhegium, from whence he and one of his colleagues 
immediately departed with sixty triremes for Naxos. The 
Naxians cordially received the armament, which then steered 
southward along the coast of Sicily to Katana. In the latter 
place the leading men and the general sentiment were at this 
time favourable to Syracuse, so that the Athenians, finding 
admittance refused, were compelled to sail farther southward, 
and take their night-station at the mouth of the river Terias. 
On the ensuing day they made sail with their ships in single 
column immediately in front of Syracuse itself, while an 
advanced squadron of ten triremes were even despatched into 
the Great Harbour, south of the town, for the purpose of 
surveying on this side the city with its docks and fortifications, 
and for the further purpose of proclaiming from shipboard by 
the voice of the herald, — “The Leontines now in Syracuse 
are hereby invited to come forth without apprehension and 
join their friends and benefactors, the Athenians.” After this 
empty display, they returned back to Katana . 1 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely at 
variance with the judicious recommendation of Lamachus. It 
tended to familiarise the Syracusans with the sight of the 
armament piece-meal, without any instant action — and thus to 
abate in their minds the terror-striking impression of its first 
arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiades personally was admitted into the town, 
and allowed to open his case before the public assembly, as 
he had been at Messene. Accident alone enabled him to 
carry his point — for the general opinion was averse to -his 
propositions. While most of the citizens were in the assembly 
listening to his discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, 
observing a postern-gate carelessly guarded, broke it open, 
and showed themselves in the market-place. The town was 
1 Thucyd. vi. 50. 
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thus in the power of the Athenians, so that the leading men 
who were friends of Syracuse thought themselves lucky to 
escape in safety, while the general assembly came to a 
resolution accepting the alliance proposed by Alkibiades . 1 2 
The whole Athenian armament was now conducted from 
Rhegium to Katana, which was established as head-quarters. 
Intimation was further received from a party at Kamarina, that 
the city might be induced to join them, if the armament 
showed itself: accordingly the whole armament proceeded 
thither, and took moorings off the shore, while a herald was 
sent up to the city. But the Kamarinaeans declined to admit 
the army, and declared that they would abide by the existing 
treaty; which bound them to receive at any time one single 
ship — but no more, unless they themselves should ask for it. 
The Athenians were therefore obliged to return to Katana. 
Passing by Syracuse both going and returning, they ascertained 
the falsehood of a report that the Syracusans were putting a 
naval force afloat ; moreover they landed near the city and 
ravaged some of the neighbouring lands. The Syracusan 
cavalry and light troops soon appeared, and a skirmish witfy 
trifling loss ensued, before the invaders retired to their ships ^ 
— the first blood shed in this important struggle, and again at 
variance with the advice of Lamachus. 

Serious news awaited them on their return to Katana. They 
found the public ceremonial trireme, called the Salaminian, 
just arrived from Athens — the bearer of a formal resolution of 
the assembly, requiring Alkibiades to come home and stand 
his trial for various alleged matters of irreligion combined with 
treasonable purposes. A few other citizens specified by name 
were commanded to come along with him under the same 
charge; but the trierarch of the Salaminian was especially 
directed to serve him only with the summons, without any 
guard or coercion, so that he might return home in his own 
trireme . 8 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results both to 
Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation of 
the Hermae (described a few pages back) and the inquiries 
instituted into the authorship of that deed, since the departure 
of 'the armament. The extensive and anxious sympathies 
connected with so large a body of departing citizens, combined 

1 Polycenus (i. 40, 4) treats this acquisition of Katana as the result, not 
of accident, but of a preconcerted plot. I follow the account as given by 
Thucydides. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 52. 8 Thucyd. vi. 53-61. 
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with the solemnity of the scene itself, had for the moment 
suspended the alarm caused by that sacrilege. But it speedily 
revived, and the people could not rest without finding out by 
whom the deed had been done. Considerable rewards, 1000 
and even 10,000 drachms, were proclaimed to informers; of 
whom others soon appeared, in addition to the slave Andro- 
machus before mentioned. A metic named Teukrus had fled 
from Athens, shortly after the event, to Megara, from whence 
he sent intimation to the senate at Athens that he had himself 
been a party concerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the 
mysteries, as well as cognisant of the mutilation of the Hermae 
— and that if impunity were guaranteed to him, he would come 
back and give full information. A vote of the senate was 
immediately passed to invite him. He denounced by name 
eleven persons as having been concerned, jointly with himself, 
in the mock-celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries ; and 
eighteen different persons, himself not being one, as the 
violators of the Hermae. A woman named Agariste, daughter 
of Alkmaeonides — these names bespeak her great rank and 
family in the city — deposed further that Alkibiades, Axiochus, 
and Adeimantus, had gone through a parody of the mysteries 
in a similar manner in the house of Charmides. And lastly 
Lydus, slave of a citizen named Pherekles, stated that the like 
scene had been enacted in the house of his master in the deme 
Themakus — giving the names of the parties present, one of 
whom (though asleep and unconscious of what was passing) he 
stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokides . 1 

Of the parties named in these different depositions, the 
greater number seem to have fled from the city at once ; but 
all who remained were put into prison to stand future trial . 2 

1 Andokides de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 15, 35. In reference to the deposition 
of Agariste, Andokides again includes Alkibiades among those who fled 
into banishment in consequence of it. Unless we are to suppose another 
Alkibiades, not the general in Sicily — this statement cannot be true. There 
was another Alkibiades, of the deme Phegus : but Andokides in mentioning 
him afterwards (sect. 65), specifies his deme. He was cousin of Alkibiades, 
and was in exile at the same time with him (Xenoph. Ilellen. i. 2, 13). 

2 Andokides (sect. 13-34) affirms that some of the persons, accused by 
Teukrus as mutilators of the Plermse, were put to death upon his deposition. 
But I contest his accuracy on this point. For Thucydides recognises no 
one as having been put to death except those against whom Andokides 
himself informed (see vi. 27, 53, 61). He dwells particularly upon the 
number of persons, and persons of excellent character, imprisoned on 
suspicion ; but he mentions none as having been put to death except 
those against whom Andokides gave testimony. He describes it as a great 
harshness, and as an extraordinary proof of the reigning excitement, that 
the Athenians should have detained so many persons upon suspicion on the 
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The informers received the promised rewards, after some 
debate as to the parties entitled to receive the reward ; for 
Pythonikus, the citizen who had produced the slave Andro- 
machus, pretended to the first claim, while Androkles, one of 
the senators, contended that the senate collectively ought to 
receive 1 the money — a strange pretension, which we do not 
know how he justified. At last however, at the time of the 
Panathenaic festival, Andromachus the slave received the first 
reward of 10,000 drachms — Teukrus the metic, the second 
reward of 1000 drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first con- 
sideration in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had 
fled into exile. But the alarm, the agony, and the suspicion, 
in the public mind, went on increasing rather than diminishing. 
The information hitherto received had been all partial, and 
with the exception of Agariste, all the informants had been 
either slaves or metics, not citizens ; while Teukrus, the only 
one among them who had stated anything respecting the 
mutilation of the Hermae, did not profess to be a party con- 
cerned, or to know all those who were . 2 The people had 
heard only a succession of disclosures — all attesting a frequency 
of irreligious acts, calculated to insult and banish the local gods 
who protected their country and constitution — all indicating 
that there were many powerful citizens bent on prosecuting 
such designs, interpreted as treasonable — yet none communi- 
cating any full or satisfactory idea of the Hermokopid plot, of 

evidence of informers not entitled to credence. But he would not have 
specified this detention as extraordinary harshness, if the Athenians had 
gone so far as to put individuals to death upon the same evidence. Besides, 
to put these men to death would have defeated their own object — the full 
ana entire disclosure of the plot and the conspirators. The ignorance in 
which they were of their internal enemies, was among the most agonising of 
all their sentiments ; and to put any prisoner to death until they arrived, or 
believed themselves to have arrived, at the knowledge of the whole — would 
tend so far to bar their own chance of obtaining evidence — 6 5 e tirjjxos 6 r&v 
* AQrjvaloou &o’/jl€vos \a{S wv, us yero, rb <ra<p4s, /cal beivbv v oiovfitvoi irp6repov 
d robs iTri&ovAevovras a<f>u>v r$ trXiidei pb eXcrovrai, SiC. 

Wachsmuth says (p. 194) — “The bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
had been excited by the previous murders : the greater the number of 
victims to be slaughtered, the better were the people pleased,” &c. This 
is an inaccuracy quite in harmony with the general spirit of his narrative. 
It is contradicted, implicitly, by the very words of Thucydides which he 
transcribes in his note 108. 

1 Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 27-28. /cal 'AvtiponAris virhp rrjs QovATjs. 

2 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It seems that Diognetus, who had been 
commissioner of inquiry at the time when Pythonikus presented the first 
information of the slave Andromachus, was himself among the parties 
denounced by Teukrus (And. de Myst. sect. 14, 15). 
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the real conspirators, or of their further purposes. The enemy 
was among themselves, yet they knew not where to lay hands 
upon him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political blended with 
religious, which distracted their minds, all the ancient stories 
of the last and worst oppressions of the Peisistratid despots, 
ninety-five years before, became again revived. Some new 
despots, they knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying 
the acropolis. To detect the real conspirators, was the only 
way of procuring respite from this melancholy paroxysm : for 
which purpose the people were willing to welcome questionable 
witnesses, and to imprison on suspicion citizens of the best 
character, until the truth could be ascertained . 1 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander and 
Charikles, who acted as commissioners of investigation ; furious 
and unprincipled politicians , 2 at that time professing exaggerated 
attachment to the democratical constitution, though we shall 
find both of them hereafter among the most unscrupulous 
agents in its subversion. These men loudly proclaimed that 
the facts disclosed indicated the band of Hermokopid con- 
spirators to be numerous, with an ulterior design of speedily 
putting down the democracy. They insisted on pressing their 
investigations until full discovery should be attained. And the 
sentiment of the people, collectively taken, responded to this 
stimulus ; though individually, every man was so afraid of 
becoming himself the next victim arrested, that when the 
herald convoked the senate for the purpose of receiving 
informations, the crowd in the market-place straightway dis- 
persed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a new 
informer appeared, Diokleides — who professed to communicate 
some material facts connected with the mutilation of the 
Hermae, affirming that the authors of it were three hundred in 
number. He recounted that on the night on which that 
incident occurred, he started from Athens to go to the mines 
of Laureion; wherein he had a slave working on hire, on 
whose account he was to receive pay. It was full moon, and 
the night was so bright that he began his journey, mistaking it 

1 Thucyd. vi. 53-60. ov doKipa^ovres rovs firjuvrds , aXXa rrdvras 
vndirrus &Trod€x6fJievoi, did irovrjpcvi' avOpuiruiv irlcrnu irdvv xP r l crT0 ^ s twm 
rroXircov £vXXafj.$dvovT€s Karedovu, xpV^^d^repov r\yovp.evoi elvai 0a<Tavi(r<u 
rb 'ttpa.yfxa teal evpe7v, f) did /jltjvvtov iroprjp'iav nvd Kal xp r l crr ^ >v doKovvra elvai 
a Inadevra aveXeynrov diacpvyeiv. . . . 

. . . deivbv iroiovfjLevoi, el rovs impovXevoyras tripur rip irX-fidet p.}] 
eXtrovrat . . . 

* 8 Andokid. de Myst. sect. 36. 
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for day-break. 1 On reaching the propylaeum of the temple of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 300 in number descend- 
ing from the Odeon towards the public theatre. Being alarmed 
at such an unexpected sight, he concealed himself behind a 
pillar, from whence he had leisure to contemplate this body of 
men, who stood for some time conversing together, in groups 
of fifteen or twenty each, and then dispersed. The moon was 
so bright that he could discern the faces of most of them. As 
soon as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to Laureion, 
from whence he returned next day and learnt to his surprise 
that during the night the Herman had been mutilated ; also 
that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and the 
reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed for information. Im- 
pressed at once with the belief, that the nocturnal crowd whom 
he had seen were authors of the deed, and happening soon 
afterwards to see one of them, Euphemus, sitting in the work- 
shop of a brazier — he took him aside to the neighbouring 
temple of Hephaestus, where he mentioned in confidence that 
he had seen the party at Avork and could denounce them, — but 
that he preferred being paid for silence, instead of giving 
information and incurring private enmities. Euphemus thanked 
him for the warning, desiring him to come next day to the 
house of Leogoras and his son Andokides, where he would see 
them as well as the other parties concerned. Andokides and 
the rest offered to him, under solemn covenant, the sum of 

1 Plutarch (Alkib. c. 20) and Diodorus (xiii. 2) assert that this testimony 
was glaringly false, since on the night in question it was new moon. I 
presume, at least, that the remark of Diodorus refers to the deposition of 
Diokleides, though he never mentions the name of the latter, and even 
describes the deposition referred to with many material variations as 
compared with Andokides. Plutarch’s observation certainly refers to 
Diokleides, whose deposition (he says), affirming that he had seen and 
distinguished the persons in question by the light of the moon, on a night 
when it was new moon, shocked all sensible men, but produced no effect 
upon the blind fury of the people. Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterth. vol. 
ii. ch. viii. p. 194) copies this remark from Plutarch. 

I disbelieve altogether the assertion that it was new moon on that night. 
Andokides gives in great detail the deposition of Diokleides, with a strong 
wish to show that it was false and perfidiously got up. But he nowhere 
mentions the fact that it was neiu moon on the night in question — though if 
we read his report and his comments upon the deposition of Diokleides, we 
shall see that he never could have omitted such a means of discrediting the 
whole tale, if the fact had been so (Andokid. de Mvster. sect. 37-43). 
Besides, it requires very good positive evidence to make us believe, that 
a suborned informer, giving his deposition not long after one of the most 
memorable nights that ever passed at Athens, would be so clumsy as to 
make particular reference to the circumstance that it was full moon (elyot 
5 6 iravofX t\vov), if it had really been new moon . 
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two talents (or 12,000 drachms, thus overbidding the reward of 
10,000 drachms proclaimed by the senate to any truth-telling 
informer) with admission to a partnership in the benefits of 
their conspiracy, supposing that it should succeed. Upon his 
reply that he would consider the proposition, they desired him 
to meet them at the house of Kallias son of Telekles, brother- 
in-law of Andokides : which meeting accordingly took place, 
and a solemn bargain was concluded in the acropolis. Ando- 
kides and his friends engaged to pay the two talents to 
Diokleides at the beginning of the ensuing month, as the price 
of his silence. But since this engagement was never performed, 
Diokleides came with his information to the senate . 1 

Such (according to the report of Andokides) was the story of 
this informer, which he concluded by designating forty-two 
individuals, out of the three hundred whom he had seen. The 
first names whom he specified were those of Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, two senators actually sitting among his audience. 
Next came the remaining forty, among whom were Andokides 
and many of his nearest relatives — his father Leogoras, his first 
or second cousins and brother-in-law, Charmides, Taureas, 
Nisneus, Kallias son of Alkmason, Phrynichus, Eukrates (brother 
of Nikias the commander in Sicily) and Kritias. But as there 
were a still greater number of names (assuming the total of 
three hundred to be correct) which Diokleides was unable to 
specify, the commissioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus 
and Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order 
to force them to disclose their accomplices ; the Psephism 
passed in the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was 
unlawful to apply the torture to any free Athenian, being first 
abrogated. Illegal, not less than cruel, as this proposition was, 
the senate at first received it with favour. But Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, casting themselves as suppliants upon the altar in 
the senate-house, pleaded so strenuously for their rights as 
citizens, to be allowed to put in bail and stand trial before the 
Dikastery, that this was at last granted . 2 No sooner had they 

1 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 37-42. 

2 Considering the extreme alarm which then pervaded the Athenian 
mind, and their conviction that there were traitors among themselves whom 
yet they could not identify — it is to be noted as remarkable that they 
resisted the proposition of their commissioners for applying torture. We 
must recollect that the Athenians admitted the principle of the torture, as a 
good mode of eliciting truth as well as of testing depositions — for they 
applied it often to the testimony of slaves — sometimes apparently to that of 
metics. Their attachment to the established law, which forbade the appli- 
cation of it to citizens, must have been very great, to enable them to resist 
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provided their sureties, than they broke their covenant, mounted 
their horses and deserted to the enemy ; without any regard to 
their sureties, who were exposed by law to the same trial and 
the same penalties as would have overtaken the offenders 
themselves. This sudden flight, together with the news that 
a Boeotian force was assembled on the borders of Attica, 
exasperated still further the frantic terror of the public mind. 
The senate at once took quiet measures for seizing and im- 
prisoning all the remaining forty whose names had been 
denounced ; while by concert with the Strategi, all the citizens 
were put under arms — those who dwelt in the city, mustering 
in the market-place — those in and near the long walls, in the 
Theseium — those in Peiraeus, in the square called the market- 
place of Hippodamus. Even the horsemen of the city were 
convoked by sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the 
Anakeion. The senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, 
except the Prytanes (or fifty senators of the presiding tribe) 
who passed the night in the public building called the Tholus. 

the great, special and immediate temptation to apply it in this case to 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, if only by way of exception. 

The application of torture to witnesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Roman law, was in like manner recognised, and pervaded 
nearly all the criminal jurisprudence of Europe until the last century. I 
could wish to induce the reader, after having gone through the painful 
narrative of the proceedings of the Athenians concerning the mutilation 
of the Hermoe, to peruse by way of comparison the Storia della Colonna 
Infante by the eminent Alexander Manzoni, author of ‘ I Promessi Sposi.’ 
Tnis little volume, including a republication of Verri’s ‘ Osservazioni sulla 
Tortura,’ is full both of interest and instruction. It lays open the judicial 
enormities committed at Milan in 1630, while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining judges and the senate, in order to get 
evidence against certain suspected persons called Untori ; that is, men who 
were firmly believed by the whole population (with very few exceptions) to 
be causing and propagating the pestilence by means of certain ointment 
which they applied to the doors and walls of houses. Manzoni recounts 
with simple, eloquent, and impressive detail the incredible barbarity *vith 
which the official lawyers at Milan, under the authority of the senate, 
extorted, by force of torture, evidence against several persons, of having 
committed this imaginary and impossible crime. The persons thus con- 
victed were executed under horrible torments: the house of one of them 
(a barber named Mora) was pulled down, and a pillar with an inscription 
erected upon the site, to commemorate the deed. This pillar, the Colonna 
Infame , remained standing in Milan until the close of the 18th century. 
The reader will understand, from Manzoni’s narrative, the degree to which 
public excitement and alarm can operate to poison and barbarise the course 
of justice in a Christian city, without a taint of democracy, and with pro- 
fessional lawyers and judges to guide the whole procedure secretly — as 
compared with a pagan city, ultra-democratical, where judicial procedure 
as well as decision was all oral, public, and multitudinous. 
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Every man in Athens felt the terrible sense of an internal 
conspiracy on the point of breaking out, perhaps along with an 
invasion of the foreigner — prevented only by the timely dis- 
closure of Diokleides, who was hailed as the saviour of the 
city, and carried in procession to dinner at the Prytaneium . 1 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, yet 
more miserable was that of the prisoners confined. Moreover, 
worse, in every way, was still to be looked for — since the 
Athenians would know neither peace nor patience until they 
could reach, by some means or other, the names of the undis- 
closed conspirators. The female relatives and children of 
Andokides and his companions were by permission along with 
them in the prison , 2 aggravating by their tears and wailings the 
affliction of the scene — when Charmides, one of the parties 
confined, addressed himself to Andokides as his cousin and 
friend, imploring him to make a voluntary disclosure of all 
that he knew, in order to preserve the lives of so many innocent 
persons his immediate kinsmen, as well as to rescue the city 
out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. “ You know (he 
said) all that passed about the mutilation of the Hermse, and 
your silence will now bring destruction not only upon yourself, 
but also upon your father and upon all of us; while if you 
inform whether you have been an actor in the scene or not, 
you will obtain impunity for yourself and us, and at the same 
time soothe the terrors of the city.” Such instances on the 
part of Charmides , 3 aided by the supplications of the other 
prisoners present, overcame the reluctance of Andokides to 
become informer, and he next day made his disclosures to the 
senate. “ Euphiletus (he said) was the chief author of the 
mutilation of the Hermae. He proposed the deed at a con- 
vivial party where I was present — but I denounced it in the 
strongest manner and refused all compliance. Presently I 
broke my collar-bone and injured my head, by a fall from a 
young horse, so badly as to be confined to my bed ; when 
Euphiletus took the opportunity of my absence to assure the 
rest of the company falsely that I had consented, and that I 
had agreed to cut the Hermes near my paternal house, which 
the tribe H^geis have dedicated. Accordingly they executed 
the project while I was incapable of moving, without my 

1 Andokid. de Myst. sect. 41-46. 

2 Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48 : compare Lysias, Orat. xiii. cont. Agorat. 
sect. 42. 

3 Plutarch (Alkib. c. 21) states that the person who thus addressed himself 
to, and persuaded, Andokides, was named Timseus. From whom he got 
the latter name, we do not know. 
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knowledge : they presumed that I would undertake the mutila- 
tion of this particular Hermes — and you see that this is the 
only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. When the 
conspirators ascertained that I had not been a party, Euphi- 
letus and Meletus threatened me with a terrible revenge unless 
I observed silence : to which I replied that it was not I, but 
their own crime, which had brought them into danger.” 

Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the senate, 
Andokides tendered his slaves, both male and female, to be 
tortured, in order that they might confirm his story that he 
was in his bed and unable to leave it, on the night when the 
Hermce were mutilated. It appears that the torture was actually 
applied (according to the custom so cruelly frequent at Athens 
in the case of slaves), and that the senators thus became 
satisfied of the truth of what Andokides affirmed. He men- 
tioned twenty-two names of citizens as having been the 
mutilators of the Hermce. Eighteen of these names, including 
Euphiletus and Meletus, had already been specified in the 
information of Teukrus ; the remaining four were, Panaetius, 
Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Chrcredemus — all of whom fled the 
instant that their names were mentioned, without waiting the 
chance of being arrested. As soon as the senate heard the 
story of Andokides, they proceeded to question Diokleides 
over again ; who confessed that he had given a false deposition, 
and begged for mercy, mentioning Alkibiades the Phegusian 
(a relative of the commander in Sicily) and Amiantus, as having 
suborned him to the crime. Both of them fled immediately 
on this revelation; but Diokleides was detained, sent before 
the Dikastery for trial, and put to death . 1 

The foregoing is the story which Andokides, in the oration 
De Mysteriis delivered between fifteen and twenty years after- 
wards, represented himself to have communicated to the senate 
at this perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story which 
he really did tell — certainly not that which his enemies repre- 
sented him as having told : least of all does it communicate 
the whole truth, or afford any satisfaction to such anxiety and 
alarm as are described to have been prevalent at the time. 
Nor does it accord with the brief intimation of Thucydides, who 
tells us that Andokides impeached himself along with others 
as participant in the mutilation . 2 Among the accomplices 

1 The narrative, which I have here given in substance, is to be found in 
Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48-66. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 60. Kal 6 fxev avr6s re /cad * kavrov ica\ /car * 

&\\cop fLTjvvei rb r&v 'Epjuwv, &C. 
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against whom he informed, his enemies affirmed that his 
own nearest relatives were included — though this latter state- 
ment is denied by himself. We may be sure, therefore, that 
the tale which Andokides really told was something very 
different from what now stands in his oration. But what it 
really was, we cannot make out. Nor should we gain much, 
even if it could be made out — since even at the time neither 
Thucydides nor other intelligent critics could determine how 
far it was true. The mutilation of the Hermce remained to 
them always an unexplained mystery ; though they accounted 
Andokides the principal organiser . 1 

That which is at once most important and most incontestable, 
is the effect produced by the revelations of Andokides, true or 
false, on the public mind at Athens. He was a young man of 
rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred family of 
the Kerykes — said to trace his pedigree to the hero Odysseus — 
and invested on a previous occasion with an important naval 
command ; whereas the preceding informers had been metics 
and slaves. Moreover he was making confession of his own 
guilt. Hence the people received his communications with 
implicit confidence. They were so delighted to have got to 
the bottom of the terrible mystery, that the public mind 
subsided from its furious terrors into comparative tranquillity. 
The citizens again began to think themselves in safety and to 
resume their habitual confidence in each other, while the 

To the same effect, see the hostile oration of Lysias contra Andocidem, 
Or. vi. sect. 36, 37, 51 : also Andokides himself, De Mysteriis, sect. 71 ; 
De Reditu, sect. 7. 

If we may believe the Pseudo- Plutarch (Vit. X. Orator, p. 834), Ando- 
kides had on a previous occasion been guilty of drunken irregularity and 
damaging a statue. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 60. ivravda avatrelderai tTs ru>v 5 e$€juevc wv, flcnrep 
idd/cei air tcorar 0 s elvcu, vrcb rwv ^vvbeo’fxccrwv tivos, elre &pa Kal ra ovra 
firjvvarai, efre /cal otf‘ iir' afi<p6repa yap eiKdfcrai' rb craves oudels otfre 
rare oi/r€ vcrrcpov %x €l ircpl Tail/ dpacrdurccv rb %pyov. 

If the statement of Andokides in the Oratio de Mysteriis is correct, the 
deposition previously given by Teukrus the metic must have been a true 
one ; though this man is commonly denounced among the lying witnesses 
(see the words of the comic writer, Phrynichus ap. Plutarch. Alkib. c. 20). 

Thucydides refuses even to mention the name of Andokides, and ex- 
presses himself with more than usual reserve about this dark transaction — 
as if he were afraid of giving offence to great Athenian families. The 
bitter feuds which it left behind at Athens, for years after ards, are shown 
in the two orations of Lysias and of Andokides. If the story of Didvmus 
be true, that Thucydides after his return from exile to Athens died by a 
violent death (see Biogr. Thucyd. p. xvii. ed. Arnold), it would seem pro- 
bable that all his reserve did not protect him against private enmities 
arising out of his historical assertions. 
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hoplites everywhere on guard were allowed to return to their 
homes . 1 Ail the prisoners in custody on suspicion, except 
those against whom Andokides informed, were forthwith 
released : those who had fled out of apprehension, were 
allowed to return ; while those whom he named as guilty, were 
tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads . 2 And though discerning men 
were not satisfied with the evidence upon which these sentences 
were pronounced, yet the general public fully believed them- 
selves to have punished the real offenders, and were thus 
inexpressibly relieved from the depressing sense of unexpiated 
insult to the gods, as well as of danger to their political con- 
stitution from the withdrawal of divine protection . 3 Andokides 
himself was pardoned, and was for the time an object, 
apparently, even of public gratitude ; so that his father 
Leogoras, who had been among the parties imprisoned, 
ventured to indict a senator named Speusippus for illegal pro- 
ceedings towards him, and obtained an almost unanimous 
verdict from the Dikastery . 4 But the character of a statue- 
breaker and an informer could never be otherwise than odious 
at Athens. Andokides was either banished by the indirect 
effect of a general disqualifying decree ; or at least found that 
he had made so many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, 
by his conduct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to 
quit the city. He remained in banishment for many years, 
and seems never to have got clear of the hatred which his 
conduct in this nefarious proceeding so well merited . 5 

But the comfort arising out of these disclosures respecting 

1 Thucyd. vi. 60. ‘O 5 rjfios d rcou 'Adrjvaicov Ixcrfievos Xaficvv, cos $€to, 

rb <ra<p€s , &c. : compare Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 67, 68. 

2 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 66 ; Thucyd. vi. 60 ; Philochorus Frag- 
ment, hi, ed. Didot. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 60. ^ fievroi &\\tj it 6 \is irepupaveos cocpeArjro : compare 

Andokid. de Reditu, sect. 8. 

4 See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 17. There are several circumstances 
not easily intelligible respecting this ypa<pb irapavS/xcov which Andokides 
alleges that his father Leogoras brought against the senator Speusippus, 
before a Dikastery of 6000 persons (a number very difficult to believe), 
out of whom he says that Speusippus only obtained 200 votes. But if 
this trial ever took place at all, we cannot believe that it could have taken 
place until after the public mind was tranquillised by the disclosures of 
Andokides — especially as Leogoras was actually in prison along with 
Andokides immediately before those disclosures were given in. 

5 See for evidence of these general positions respecting the circumstances 
of Andokides, the three Orations — Andokides de Mysteriis — Andokides 
de Reditu Suo — and Lysias contra Andokidem. 
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the Hermae, though genuine and inestimable at the moment, 
was soon again disturbed. There still remained the various 
alleged profanations of the Eleusinian mysteries, which had not 
yet been investigated or brought to atonement; profanations 
the more sure to be pressed home, and worked with a factitious 
exaggeration of pious zeal, since the enemies of Alkibiades 
were bent upon turning them to his ruin. Among all the 
ceremonies of Attic religion, there was none more profoundly 
or universally reverenced than the mysteries of Eleusis; 
originally enjoined by the goddess Demeter herself, in her visit 
to that place, to Eumolpus and the other Eleusinian patriarchs, 
and transmitted as a precious hereditary privilege in their 
families . 1 Celebrated annually in the month of September 
under the special care of the Basileus or second Archon, these 
mysteries were attended by vast crowds from Athens as well as 
from other parts of Greece, presenting to the eye a solemn and 
imposing spectacle, and striking the imagination still more 
powerfully by the special initiation which they conferred, under 
pledge of secrecy, upon pious and predisposed communicants. 
Even the divulgation in words to the uninitiated, of that which 
was exhibited to the eye and ear of the assembly in the interior 
of the Eleusinian temple, was accounted highly criminal : much 
more the actual mimicry of these ceremonies for the amuse- 
ment of a convivial party. Moreover the individuals who held 
the great sacred offices at Eleusis (the Hierophant, the Daduch 
or Torch-bearer, and the Keryx or Herald) — which were trans- 
mitted by inheritance in the Eumolpidce and other great 
families of antiquity and importance, were personally insulted 
by such proceedings, and vindicated their own dignity at the 
same time that they invoked punishment on the offenders in 
the name of Demeter and Persephone. The most appalling 
legends were current among the Athenian public, and repeated 
on proper occasions even by the Hierophant himself, respect- 
ing the divine judgements which always overtook such impious 
men . 2 

1 Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 475. Compare the Epigram cited in Lobeck, 
Eleusinia, p. 47. 

2 Lysias cont. Andokid. init. et fin. ; Andokid. de Myster. sect. 29. 
Compare the fragment of a lost Oration by Lysias against Kinesias (Fragm. 
xxxi. p. 490, Bekker ; Athenseus, xii. p. 551) — where Kinesias and his 
friends are accused of numerous impieties, one of which consisted in cele- 
brating festivals on unlucky and forbidden days, “ in derision of our £ods 
and our laws ” — &s Karaye\u>pr€S ru>v de&v teal tu>v vifxoov rav j)ju,crtpwv. 
The lamentable consequences which the displeasure of the gods had 
brought upon them are then set forth : the companions of Kinesias had all 
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When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries 
were venerated by Greeks not bom in Athens, and even 
by foreigners, we shall not wonder at the violent indignation 
excited in the Athenian mind by persons who profaned or 
divulged them ; especially at a moment when their religious 
sensibilities had been so keenly wounded, and so tardily and 
recently healed, in reference to the Hermae . 1 It was about 
this same time 2 that a prosecution was instituted against the 
Melian philosopher Diagoras for irreligious doctrines. Having 
left Athens before trial, he was found guilty in his absence, 
and a reward was offered for his life. 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with the 
mysteries, were foremost in calling for expiation from the state 
to the majesty of the Two offended goddesses, and for punish- 
ment on the delinquents . 3 And the enemies of Alkibiades, 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favourable 
for reviving that charge against him which they had artfully 
suffered to drop before his departure to Sicily. The matter of 
fact alleged against him — the mock-celebration of these holy 
ceremonies — was not only in itself probable, but proved by 
reasonably good testimony against him and some of his 
intimate companions. Moreover, the overbearing insolence of 
demeanour habitual with Alkibiades, so glaringly at variance 
with the equal restraints of democracy, enabled his enemies to 

miserably perished, while Kinesias himself was living in wretched health and 
in a condition worse than death — rb 5’ ovroos ix ovra Toaovrov XP^ V0V ^a- 
reAetr, /cal KaO ’ €K(l(TT7]u Tyxipav a7r o9v-f)(ncovra pA] Hvvaardau TeA.ei/T7}<rat rbv 
filoVy tovtois p6vois irpo(TT)KSL rois to roiavra anep ovtos 4£7]/u.aprriK6(ri. 

The comic poets Strattis and Plato also marked out Kinesias among 
their favourite subjects of derision and libel, and seem particularly to have 
represented his lean person and constant ill-health as a punishment of the 
gods for his impiety. See Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Groec. (Strattis), vol. 

ii. p. 768 (Plato), p. 679. 

1 Lysias cont. Andokid. sect. 50, 51 ; Cornel. Nepos, Alcib. c. 4. The 
expressions of Pindar (Fragm. 96) and of Sophokles (Fragm. 58, Brunck. 
— CEdip. Ivolon. 1058) respecting the value of the Eleusinian mysteries are 
very striking : also Cicero, Legg. ii. 14. 

Horace will not allow himself to be under the same roof, or in the same 
boat, with any one who has been guilty of divulging these mysteries (Od. 

iii. 2, 26), much more then of deriding them. 

The reader will find the fullest information about these ceremonies in the 
Eleusinia , forming the first treatise in the work of Lobeck called Aglao- 
phamus ; and in the Dissertation called Eleusinia , in K. O. Miiller’s 
Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. p. 242 seqq. 

2 Diodor. xiii. 6. 

8 We shall find these sacred families hereafter to be the most obstinate 
in opposing the return of Alkibiades from banishment (Thucyd. viii. 

53 )- 
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impute to him not only irreligious acts, but anti constitutional 
purposes ; an association of ideas which was at this moment 
the more easily accredited, since his divulgation and parody of 
the mysteries did not stand alone, but was interpreted in con- 
junction with the recent mutilation of the Hermse — as a 
manifestation of the same anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, 
if not part and parcel of the same treasonable scheme. And 
the alarm on this subject was now renewed by the appearance 
of a Lacedaemonian army at the isthmus, professing to con- 
template some enterprise in conjunction with the Boeotians — 
a purpose not easy to understand, and presenting every appear- 
ance of being a cloak for hostile designs against Athens. So 
fully was this believed among the Athenians, that they took 
arms, and remained under arms one whole night in the sacred 
precinct of the Theseium. No enemy indeed appeared, either 
without or within : but the conspiracy had only been prevented 
from breaking out (so they imagined) by the recent inquiries 
and detection. Moreover the party in Argos connected with 
Alkibiades were just at this time suspected of a plot for the 
subversion of their own democracy ; which still further 
aggravated the presumptions against him, while it induced the 
Athenians to give up to the Argeian democratical government 
the oligarchical hostages taken from that town a few months 
before , 1 in order that it might put those hostages to death, 
whenever it thought fit. 

Such incidents materially aided the enemies of Alkibiades in 
their unremitting efforts to procure his recall and condemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper : 
Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of the highest lineage and of 
hereditary oligarchical politics — as well as Androkles, a leading 
demagogue or popular orator. It was the former who preferred 
against him in the senate the memorable impeachment which, 
fortunately for our information, is recorded verbatim. 

“ Thessalus son of Kimon, of the Deme Lakiadae, hath 
impeached Alkibiades son of Kleinias, of the Deme Skam- 
bonidae, as guilty of crime in regard to the Two Goddesses 
Demeter and Persephone— in mimicking the mysteries and 
exhibiting them to his companions in his own house — wearing 
the costume of the Hierophant — applying to himself the name 
of Hierophant ; to Polytion that of Daduch ; to Theodorus, that 
of Herald — and addressing his remaining companions as Mysts 
and Epopts : all contrary to the sacred customs and canons, of 


1 Thucyd. vi. 53-61. 
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old established by the Eumolpidce, the Kerykes, and the 
Eleusinian priests . 5 ’ 1 

Similar impeachments being at the same time presented 
against other citizens now serving in Sicily along with Alkibi- 
ades, the accusers moved that he and the rest might be sent 
for to come home and take their trial. We may observe that 
the indictment against him is quite distinct and special, making 
no allusion to any supposed treasonable or anti-constitutional 
projects. Probably however these suspicions were pressed by 
his enemies in their preliminary speeches, for the purpose of 
inducing the Athenians to remove him from the command of 
the army forthwith, and send for him home. For such a step 
it was indispensable that a strong case should be made out : 
but the public was at length thoroughly brought round, and 
the Salaminian trireme was despatched to Sicily to fetch him. 
Great care however was taken, in sending this summons, to 
avoid all appearance of prejudgement, or harshness, or menace. 
The trierarch was forbidden to seize his person, and had in- 
structions to invite him simply to accompany the Salaminian 
home in his own trireme ; so as to avoid the hazard of offend- 
ing the Argeian and Mantineian allies serving in Sicily, or the 
army itself . 2 

It was on the return of the Athenian army — from their un- 
successful attempt at Kamarina, to their previous quarters at 
Katana — that they found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived 
from Athens with this grave requisition against the general. 
We may be sure that Alkibiades received private intimation 
from his friends at Athens, by the same trireme, communicating 
to him the temper of the people ; so that his resolution was 
speedily taken. Professing to obey, he departed in his own 
trireme on the voyage homeward, along with the other persons 
accused ; the Salaminian trireme being in company. But as 
soon as they arrived at Thurii in coasting along Italy, he and 
his companions quitted the vessel and disappeared. After a 
fruitless search on the part of the Salaminian trierarch, the two 
triremes were obliged to return to Athens without him. Both 

1 Plutarch, Alldb. c. 22. ©eWaAos Kljuavos Aa/aaS^s, 'AXki&i<£$t)v 
KXctvtov u<rii yyciXev afo/ceZV n epl rcit Oea>, r^v Ajj/xrjrpa Kal 

Kiprjv, hironifAOv/AGVOv rd fxvar^pia , Kal 5 tiKvvovra rots avrov hraipois &v rfj 
ohciq. rfj iavrov, $x ovra oX^v, oiavrcep Upo<pdvrn)s tx®* ^ikvvci rd Upa , real 
dvojxd£ovra avrbv pikv Upofpdvrrjv , TloXvrituva 5e Satiovxov, K^pvKa Sc 
©c Sfiwpov ♦i^cca* robs S’ dXXovs eralpovs , fivffras irpoarayopcvovra Kal 
iirdirras, irapd rd v6fju/j.a Kal rd Kadt<rrt]K6ra virb r* Ev/jloXtti^wv Kal KrjpbKow 
nal Twv Upewv ruv ‘EXtvaiVQs* 

8 Thucyd. vi. 61. 
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Alkibiades and the rest of the accused (one of whom 1 was his 
own cousin and namesake) were tried, condemned to death on 
non-appearance, and their property confiscated; while the 
Eumolpidae and the other Eleusinian sacred families pro- 
nounced him to be accursed by the gods, for his desecration of 
the mysteries 2 — and recorded the condemnation on a plate of 
lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 
enemies at Athens : at any rate, they thus made sure of getting 
rid of him ; while had he come back, his condemnation to 
death, though probable, could not be regarded as certain. In 
considering the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiades, 
we have to remark, that the people were guilty of no act of 
injustice. He had committed — at least there was fair reason 
for believing that he had committed — an act criminal in the 
estimation of every Greek the divulgation and profanation 
of the mysteries. This act — alleged against him in the indict- 
ment very distinctly, divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, 
treasonable or otherwise — was legally punishable at Athens, 
and was universally accounted guilty in public estimation ; as 
an offence at once against the religious sentiment of the people 
and against the public safety, by offending the Two goddesses 
(Demeter and Persephone), and driving them to withdraw 
their favour and protection. The same demand for legal 
punishment would have been supposed to exist in a Christian 
Catholic country, down to a very recent period of history — if 
instead of the Eleusinian mysteries we suppose the Sacrifice of 
the Mass to have been the ceremony ridiculed ; though such 
a proceeding would involve no breach of obligation to secrecy. 
Nor ought we to judge what would have been the measure of 
penalty formerly awarded to a person convicted of such an 
offence, by consulting the tendency of penal legislation during 
the last sixty years. Even down to the last century it would 
have been visited with something sharper than the draught of 
hemlock, which is the worst that could possibly have befallen 
Alkibiades at Athens — as we may see by the condemnation 
and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at Abbeville in 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 61 ; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22-33 J Lysias, Orat. vi. cont. 
Andokid. sect. 42. 

Plutarch says that it would have been easy for Alkibiades to raise a 
mutiny in the army at Katana, had he chosen to resist the order for 
coming home. But this is highly improbable. Considering what his 
conduct became immediately afterwards, we shall see good reason to believe 
that he would have taken this step, had it been practicable. 
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1766. The uniform tendency of Christian legislation, 1 down 
to a recent period, leaves no room for reproaching the Athe- 
nians with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of offences 
against the religious sentiment. On the contrary, the Athe- 
nians are distinguished for comparative mildness and tolerance, 
as we shall find various opportunities for remarking. 

1 To appreciate fairly the violent emotion raised at Athens by the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae and by the profanation of the Mysteries, it is necessary 
to consider the way in which analogous acts of sacrilege have been viewed 
in Christian and Catholic penal legislation, even down to the time of the 
first French Revolution. 

I transcribe the following extract from a work of authority on French 
criminal jurisprudence— -Jousse, Traite de la Justice Criminelle, Paris, 1771, 
part iv. tit. 27, vol. iii. p. 672 : — 

“ Du Crime de Leze-Majeste Divine. — Les Crimes de Leze-Majeste 
Divine, sont ceux qui attaquent Dieu immediatement, et qu’on doit regarder 
par cette raison comme les plus atroces et les plus execrables. La Majeste 
de Dieu peut etre offens^e de plusieurs manieres.- — 1. En niant l’existence 
de Dieu. 2. Par le crime de ceux qui attentent directement contre la 
Divinite : comme quand on profane ou qu’on foule aux pieds les saintes 
Hosties ; ou qu’on frappe les Images de Dieu dans le dessein de l’insulter. 
C’est ce qu’on appelle Crime de Leze-Majeste Divine au premier Chef. ” 

Again in the same work, part iv. tit. 46, n. 5, 8, 10, II, vol. iv. 

P- 97-99 

“ La profanation des Sacremens et des My stores de la Religion est tin 
sacrilege des plus execrables . Tel est le crime de ceux qui emploient les 
choses sacrees a des usages communs et mauvais, en derision des My stores ; 
ceux qui profanent la sainte Eucharistic , ou qui en abusent en quelque 
maniere que ce soit ; ceux qui, en m^pris de la Religion, profanent les 
Fonts- Baptismaux ; qui jettent par terre les saintes Hosties, ou qui les em- 
ploient a des usages vils et profanes ; ceux qui, en derision de nos sacres 
My st Ires les contrefont dans leurs debauches ; ceux qui frappent , mutilent , 
abattent , les Images consacrees a Dieu , ou h la Sainte Vierge , ou aux Saints , 
en mepris de la Religion ; et enfin, tous ceux qui cominettent de sem- 
blables impietes. Tous ces crimes sont des crimes de Leze-Majeste divine au 
premier Chef. \ parce qu’ils s’ attaquent immediatement k Dieu, et ne se font 
a aucun dessein que de l’offenser.” 

“. . . La peine du Sacrilege, par l’Ancien Testament, £toit celle du feu, 
et d’etre lapide. — Par les Loix Romaines, les coupables £toient condamnes 
au fer, au feu, et aux betes farouches, suivant les circonstances. — En France, 
la peine du sacrilege est arbitraire, et depend de la qualite et des circon- 
stances du crime, du lieu, du temps, et de la qualite de l’accuse. — Dans le 
sacrillge au premier Chef, qui attaque la Divinite la Sainte Vierge , et les 
Saints , v. g. a l’£gard de ceux qui foulent aux pieds les saintes Hosties, ou 
•qui les jettent a terre, ou en abusent, et qui les emploient a des usages vils 
et profanes, la peine est le feu, l’amende honorable, et le poing coupe. II 
en est de meme de ceux qui profanent les Fonts- Baptismaux ; ceux qui, en 
derision de nos Mystires, s en moquent et les contrefont dans leurs debauches : 
ils doivent etre punis de peine capitale, parceque ces crimes attaquent 
immediatement la Divinite. 

M. Jousse proceeds to cite several examples of persons condemned to 
•death for acts of sacrilege, of the nature above described. 
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Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Alkibiades, we must consider, that this violation of the 
mysteries, of which he was indicted in good legal form, was 
an action for which he really deserved punishment — if any one 
deserved it. Even his enemies did not fabricate this charge, 
or impute it to him falsely ; though they were guilty of in- 
sidious and unprincipled manoeuvres to exasperate the public 
mind against him. Their machinations begin with the mutila- 
tion of the Hermce : an act of new and unparalleled wickedness, 
to which historians of Greece seldom do justice. It was not, 
like the violations of the mysteries, a piece of indecent pastime 
committed within four walls, and never intended to become 
known. It was an outrage essentially public, planned and 
executed by conspirators for the deliberate purpose of lacer- 
ating the religious mind of Athens, and turning the prevalent 
terror and distraction to political profit. Thus much is certain ; 
though we cannot be sure who the conspirators were, nor what 
was their exact or special purpose. That the destruction of 
Alkibiades was one of the direct purposes of the conspirators, 
is highly probable. But his enemies, even if they were not 
among the original authors, at least took upon themselves half 
the guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of 
treacherous machinations against his person. How their 
scheme, which was originally contrived to destroy him before 
the expedition departed, at first failed, was then artfully 
dropped, and at length effectually revived, after a long train 
of calumny against the absent general — has been already re- 
counted. It is among the darkest chapters of Athenian 
political history, indicating, on the part of the people, strong 
religious excitability, without any injustice towards Alkibiades : 
but indicating, on the part of his enemies, as well as of the 
Hermokopids generally, a depth of wicked contrivance rarely 
paralleled in political warfare. It is to these men, not to the 
people, that Alkibiades owes his expulsion, aided indeed by the 
effect of his own previous character. In regard to the Hermae, 
the Athenians condemned to death — after and by consequence 
of the deposition of Andokides — a small number of men who 
may perhaps have been innocent victims, but whom they sincerely 
believed to be guilty ; and whose death not only tranquillised 
comparatively the public mind, but served as the only means 
of rescue to a far larger number of prisoners confined on 
suspicion. In regard to Alkibiades, they came to no collective 
resolution, except that of recalling him to take his trial : a reso- 
lution implying no wrong in those who voted for it, whatever 
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may be the guilt of those who proposed and prepared it by 
perfidious means . 1 

1 The proceedings in England in 1678 and 1679, i n consequence of the 
pretended Popish Plot, have been alluded to by various authors and recently 
by Dr. Thirlwall, as affording an analogy to that which occurred at Athens 
after the mutilation of the Hermae. But there are many material differences, 
and all, so far as I can perceive, to the advantage of Athens. 

The “hellish and damnable plot of the Popish Recusants” (to adopt 
the words of the Houses of Lords and Commons — see Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England, vol. xiii. ch. v. p. 88 — words, the like of which were 
doubtless employed at Athens in reference to the Hermokopids) was base- 
less, mendacious, and incredible, from the beginning. It started from no 
real fact : the whole of it was a tissue of falsehoods and fabrications pro- 
ceeding from Oates, Bedloe, and a few other informers of the worst 
character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably a plot : the Hermokopids were 
real conspirators, not few in number. No one could doubt that they con- 
spired for other objects besides the mutilation of the Hermae. At the same 
time, no one knew what these objects were, nor who the conspirators 
themselves were. 

If before the mutilation of the Hermae, a man like Oates had pretended 
to reveal to the Athenian people a fabricated plot implicating Alkibiades 
and others, he would have found no credence. It was not until after and 
by reason of that terror-striking incident, that the Athenians began to give 
credence to informers. And we are to recollect that they did not put 
any one to death on the evidence of these informers. They contented 
themselves with imprisoning on suspicion, until they got the confession and 
deposition of Andokides. Those implicated in that deposition were con- 
demned to death. Now Andokides, as a witness, deserves but very quali- 
fied confidence : yet it is impossible to degrade him to the same level even 
as Teukrus or Diokleides — much less to that of Oates and Bedloe. We 
cannot wonder that the people trusted him — and under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, it was the least evil that they should trust him. The 
witnesses upon whose testimony the prisoners under the Popish Plot were 
condemned, were even inferior to Teukrus and Diokleides in presumptive 
credibility. 

The Athenian people have been censured for their folly in believing the 
democratical constitution in danger, because the Ilermse had been mutilated. 
I have endeavoured to show, that looking to their religious ideas, the 
thread of connexion between these two ideas is perfectly explicable. And 
why are we to quarrel with the Athenians because they took arms, and put 
themselves on their guard, when a Lacedmmonian or a Boeotian armed force 
was actually on their frontier ? 

As for the condemnation of Alkibiades and others for profaning and di- 
vulging the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not for a moment to be put 
upon a level with the condemnations in the Popish Plot. These were true 
charges : at least there is strong presumptive reason for believing that they 
were true. Persons were convicted and punished for having done acts 
which they really had done, and which they knew to be legal crimes. 
Whether it be right to constitute such acts legal crimes, or not — is 
another question. The enormity of the Popish Plot consisted in punishing 
persons for acts which they had not done, and upon depositions of the most 
lying and worthless witnesses. 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the 
exile Alkibiades afterwards revenged himself on his country- 
men, it has been necessary to explain to what extent he had 
just ground of complaint against them. On being informed 
that they had condemned him to death in his absence, he is 
said to have exclaimed — “ I shall show them that I am alive.” 
He fully redeemed his word . 1 

The recall and consequent banishment of Alkibiades was 
mischievous to Athens in several ways. It transferred to the 

The state of mind into which the Athenians were driven after the cutting 
of the Hermse, was indeed very analogous to that of the English people 
during the circulation of the Popish Plot. The suffering, terror, and dis- 
traction, I apprehend to have been even greater at Athens : but while the 
cause of it was graver and more real, nevertheless the active injustice which 
it produced was far less, than in England. 

Mr. Fox observes, in reference to the Popish Plot — History of James II., 
ch. i. p. 33 * 

“ Although, upon a review of this truly shocking transaction, we may be 
fairly justified in adopting the milder alternative, and in imputing to the 
greater part of those concerned in it, rather an extraordinary degree of 
blind credulity, than the deliberate wickedness of planning and assisting in 
the perpetration of legal murder ; yet the proceedings on the Popish Plot 
must always be considered as an indelible disgrace upon the English nation, 
in which king, parliament, judges, juries, witnesses, prosecutors, have all 
their respective, though certainly not equal, shares. Witnesses — of such a 
character as not to deserve credit in the most trifling cause, upon the most 
immaterial facts — gave evidence so incredible, or, to speak more properly, 
so impossible to be true, that it ought not to have been believed even 
if it had come from the mouth of Cato : and upon such evidence, from 
such witnesses, were innocent men condemned to death and executed. 
Prosecutors, whether attorneys and solicitors-general, or managers of im- 
peachment, acted with the fury which in such circumstances might be 
expected : juries partook naturally enough of the national ferment : and 
judges, whose duty it was to guard them against such impressions, were 
scandalously active in confirming them in their prejudices and inflaming 
their passions.” 

I have substituted the preceding quotation from Mr. Fox, in place of 
that from Dr. Lingard, which stood in my first edition. On such a point, 
it has been remarked that the latter might seem a partial witness, though 
in reality his judgement is noway more severe than that of Hume, or Mr. 
Fox, or Lord Macaulay. 

It is to be noted that the House of Lords, both acting as a legislative 
body, and in their judicial character when the Catholic Lord Stafford was 
tried before them (Lingard, Hist. Engl. ch. vi. p. 231-241), displayed a 
degree of prejudice and injustice quite equal to that of the judges and 
juries in the law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on this occasion — and the Milanese judica- 
ture on the occasion adverted to in a previous note — were more corrupted 
and driven to greater injustice by the reigning prejudice, than the purely 
popular Dikastery of Athens in the affair of the Hermse, and of the other 
profanations. 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. 
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enemy’s camp an angry exile, to make known her weak points, 
and to rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament — most of all probably the Argeians 
and Mantineians — and slackened their zeal in the cause . 1 
And what was worst of all, it left the armament altogether 
under the paralysing command of Nikias. For Lamachus, 
though still equal in nominal authority, and now invested with 
the command of one-half instead of one-third of the army, 
appears to have had no real influence except in the field, or in 
the actual execution of that which his colleague had already 
resolved. 

The armament now proceeded — as Nikias had first suggested 
— to sail round from Katana to Selinus and Egesta. It was 
his purpose to investigate the quarrel between the two as well 
as the financial means of the latter. Passing through the 
strait and along the north coast of the island, he first touched 
at Himera, where admittance was refused to him ; he next 
captured a Sikanian maritime town named Hykkara, together 
with many prisoners ; among them the celebrated courtezan 
Lais, then a very young girl . 2 Having handed over this place 
to the Egestseans, Nikias went in person to inspect their city 
and condition ; but could obtain no more money than the 
thirty talents which had been before announced on the second 
visit of the commissioners. He then restored the prisoners 
from Hykkara to their Sikanian countrymen, receiving a 
ransom of 120 talents , 3 and conducted the Athenian land-force 
across the centre of the island, through the territory of the 
friendly Sikels to Katana ; making an attack in his way upon 
the hostile Sikel town of Hybla, in which he was repulsed. At 
Katana he was rejoined by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of October, and 
three months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian 
armament at Rhegium ; during which period they had achieved 
nothing beyond the acquisition of Naxus and Katana as allies, 

1 Thucyd. ii. 65. ra r« iu t<$ (TTpaToireSep apL$\vT€pa liroiovv, &c. 

2 The statements respecting the age and life of Lais appear involved in 
inextricable confusion. See the note of Goller ad Philisti Fragment. V. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 6 ; Thucyd. vi. 62. Kal rdvbpdiroba aireSoir av, /cal 
iycvovro ai/Tan' ettcoffi /cal eKarbv rd\avra. The word dir 4 bo(Tav seems to 
mean that the prisoners were handed over to their fellow-countrymen, the 
natural persons to negotiate for their release, upon private contract of a 
definite sum. Had Thucydides said diredovro, it would have meant that they 
were put up to auction for what they would fetch. This distinction is at 
least possible — and (in my judgement) more admissible than that proposed 
in the note of Dr. Arnold. 
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except the insignificant capture of Hykkara. But Naxus and 
Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had been counted upon before- 
hand even by Nikias; together with Rhegium, which had been 
found reluctant, to his great disappointment. What is still worse 
in reference to the character of the general, not only nothing 
serious had been achieved, but nothing serious had been 
attempted. The precious moment pointed out by Lamachus 
for action, when the terrific menace of the untried armament 
was at its maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was 
wanting at Syracuse > had been irreparably wasted. Every day 
the preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished. The invader, whom they had looked upon as so 
formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous , 1 and 
when he disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and Egesta 
— still more when he assailed in vain the insignificant Sikel 
post of Hybla — their minds underwent a reaction from dismay 
to extreme confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, now 
reinforced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon 
their generals to lead them to the attack of the Athenian 
position at Katana, since the Athenians did not dare to 
approach Syracuse ; while Syracusan horsemen even went so 
far as to insult the Athenians in their camp, riding up to ask if 
they were come to settle as peaceable citizens in the island, 
instead of restoring the Leontines. Such unexpected humilia- 
tion, acting probably on the feelings of the soldiers, at length 
shamed Nikias out of his inaction, and compelled him to strike 
a blow for the maintenance of his own reputation. He devised 
a stratagem for approaching Syracuse in such a manner as to 
elude the opposition of the Syracusan cavalry — informing him- 
self as to the ground near the city through some exiles serving 
along with him . 2 

He despatched to Syracuse a Katanaean citizen, in his heart 
attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on good terms 
with the other side, as bearer of a pretended message and 
proposition from the friends of Syracuse at Katana. Many of 
the Athenian soldiers (so the message ran) were in the habit of 
passing the night within the walls apart from their camp and 
arms. It would be easy for the Syracusans by a vigorous 
attack at daybreak, to surprise them thus unprepared and 
dispersed ; while the philo-Syracusan party at Katana promised 
to aid, by closing the gates, assailing the Athenians within and 
setting fire to the ships. A numerous body of Katanaeans 
(they added) were eager to co-operate in the plan now proposed. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 63 ; vii. 42. 2 Thucyd. vi. 63 ; Diodor. xiii. 6. 
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This communication, reaching the Syracusan generals at a 
moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an 
aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, that 
they sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial assent 
and agreement for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two 
before, the entire Syracusan force was marched out towards 
Katana, and encamped for the night on the river Symaethus, in 
the Leontine territory, within about eight miles of Katana. 
But Nikias, with whom the whole proceeding originated, 
choosing this same day to put on shipboard his army, together 
with his Sikel allies present, sailed by night southward along 
the coast, rounding the island of Ortygia, into the Great 
Harbour of Syracuse. Arrived thither by break of day, he 
disembarked his troops unopposed south of the mouth of the 
Anapus, in the interior of the Great Harbour, near the hamlet 
which stretched towards the temple of Zeus Olympius. Having 
broken down the neighbouring bridge, where the Helorine 
road crossed the Anapus, he took up a position protected 
by various embarrassing obstacles — houses, walls, trees, and 
standing water — besides the steep ground of the Olympieion 
itself on his left wing : so that he could choose his own time 
for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan horse. 
For the protection of his ships on the shore, he provided a 
palisade work by cutting down the neighbouring trees ; and 
even took precautions for his rear by throwing up a hasty fence 
of wood and stones touching the shore at the inner bay called 
Daskon. He had full leisure for such defensive works, since 
the enemy within the wails made no attempt to disturb him, 
while the Syracusan horse only discovered his manoeuvre on 
arriving before the lines at Katana ; and though they lost no 
time in returning, the march back was a long one . 1 Such was 
the confidence of the Syracusans, however, that even after so 
long a march, they offered battle forthwith : but as Nikias did 
not quit his position, they retreated to take up their night- 
station on the other side of the Helorine road — probably a 
road bordered on each side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his position 
and formed his troops in order of battle, in two divisions, each 
eight deep. His front division was intended to attack ; his 
rear division (in hollow square with the baggage in the middle) 

1 Thucyd. vi. 65, 66 ; Diodor. xiii. 6 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 13. 

To understand the position of Nikias, as well as it can be made out from 
the description of Thucydides, the reader will consult the plan of Syracuse 
and its neighbourhood annexed to the present volume. 
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was held in reserve near the camp to lend aid where aid might 
be wanted : cavalry there was none. The Syracusan hoplites, 
seemingly far more numerous than his, presented the levy in 
mass of the city, without any selection ; they were ranged in 
the deeper order of sixteen, alongside of their Selinuntine 
allies. On the right wing were posted their horsemen, the 
best part of their force, not less than 1200 in number ; together 
with 200 horsemen from Gela, 20 from Kamarina, about 50 
bowmen, and a company of darters. The hoplites, though 
full of courage, had little training ; and their array, never 
precisely kept, was on this occasion further disturbed by the 
immediate vicinity of the city. Some had gone in to see their 
families — others, hurrying out to join, found the battle already 
begun, and took rank wherever they could. 1 

Thucydides, in describing this battle, gives us, according to 
his practice, a statement of the motives and feelings which 
animated the combatants on both sides, and which furnished 
a theme for the brief harangue of Nikias. This appears 
surprising to one accustomed to modern warfare, where the 
soldier is under the influence simply of professional honour 
and disgrace, without any thought of the cause for which he 
is fighting. In ancient times, such a motive was only one 
among many others, which, according to the circumstances of 
the case, contributed to elevate or depress the soldier's mind 
at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the recognised military 
pre-eminence of chosen Argeians, Mantineians, and Athenians 
as compared to the Syracusan levy in mass, who were full of 
belief in their own superiority, (this is a striking confession of 
the deplorable change which had been wrought by his own 
delay,) but who would come short in actual conflict, from want 
of discipline. 2 Moreover, he reminded them that they were 
far away from home — and that defeat would render them 
victims, one and all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little 
thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, that such a 
calamity, serious as it would have been, was even desirable for 
Athens — since it would have saved her from the far more 
overwhelming disasters which will be found to sadden the 
coming chapters of this history. 

J Thucyd. vi. 67-69. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 68, 69. &AA«s Te /cal irpbs &vbpas Traybrj/uLei re &juvvo/Ltevou? t 
teal ovk &iro\eKTovs &crirep 7)fias‘ /cal irpocren ZziKeXu&ras, o? vTrep<ppoyov(Ti 
fiev t] fias, vi rop.4vov<ri 5e o$, Sib rb r^v tourriiiirip rr)$ riXfxris 

This passage illustrates very clearly the meaning of the adverb ir avdr)jj.eL 
Compare 7 raytafiei, iravofjuXelj Aeschylus, Sept. Theb. 275. 
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While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in 
skirmishing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and Nikias 
ordered his first division of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, 
before the Syracusans expected it. Judging from his previous 
backwardness, they never imagined that he would be the first 
to give orders for charging ; nor was it until they saw the 
Athenian line actually advancing towards them that they lifted 
their own arms from the ground and came forward to give the 
meeting. The shock was bravely encountered on both sides, 
and for some time the battle continued hand to hand with 
undecided result. There happened to supervene a violent 
storm of rain with thunder and lightning, which alarmed the 
Syracusans, who construed it as an unfavourable augury — 
while to the more practised Athenian hoplites, it seemed a 
mere phenomenon of the season , 1 so that they still further 
astonished the Syracusans by the unabated confidence with 
which they continued the fight. At length the Syracusan army 
was broken, dispersed, and fled ; first, before the Argeians on 
the right, next, before the Athenians in the centre. The 
victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without 
disordering their ranks : for the Syracusan cavalry, which had 
not yet been engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and 
enabled their own infantry to retire in safety behind the 
Helorine road . 2 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, that 
they did not retire within their city until they had sent an 
adequate detachment to guard the neighbouring temple and 
sacred precinct of the Olympian Zeus ; wherein there was much 
deposited wealth which they feared that the Athenians might 
seize. Nikias, however, without approaching the sacred ground, 
contented himself with occupying the field of battle, burnt his 
own dead, and stripped the arms from the dead of the enemy. 
The Syracusans and their allies lost 250 men, the Athenians 50. 3 

1 Thucyd. vi. 70. Tots 5* 4/j.Treiporepots ra fxev yiyv6(X€va y koL &ptx «touj 
ir e paiis ecrdai fioKelv, robs 8e avdeorTwras, ttoAv fxel£ u ^Kir\rj^iy viKUfxivovs 
ir apex* LV ' 

The Athenians, unfortunately for themselves, were not equally unmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. The force of this remark will be seen in the next 
chapter but one. At this moment, too, they were in high spirits and 
confidence ; which greatly affected their interpretation of such sudden 
weather-phaenomena : as will be seen also illustrated by melancholy con- 
trast, in that same chapter. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 70. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 71. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 16) states that Nikias refused 
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On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their dead 
bodies for burial and collected the ashes of his own dead, 
Nikias re-embarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed back to 
his former station at Katana. He conceived it impossible, 
without cavalry and a further stock of money, to maintain his 
position near Syracuse or to prosecute immediate operations of 
siege or blockade. And as the winter was now approaching, 
he determined to take up winter quarters at Katana — though 
considering the mild winter at Syracuse, and the danger of 
marsh fever near the Great Harbour in summer, the change 
of season might well be regarded as a questionable gain. But 
he proposed to employ the interval in sending to Athens for 
cavalry and money, as well as in procuring the like reinforce- 
ments from his Sicilian allies, whose numbers he calculated 
now on increasing by the accession of new cities after his 
recent victory — and to get together magazines of every kind 
for beginning the siege of Syracuse in the spring. Despatch- 
ing a trireme to Athens with these requisitions, he sailed with 
his forces to Messene, within which there was a favourable 
party who gave hopes of opening the gates to him. Such a 
correspondence had already been commenced before the 
departure of Alkibiades : but it was the first act of revenge 
which the departing general took on his country, to betray the 
proceedings to the philo-Syracusan party in Messene. Accord- 
ingly these latter, watching their opportunity, rose in arms 
before the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief antagonists, 
and held the town by force against the Athenians ; who after 
a fruitless delay of thirteen days, with scanty supplies and 
under stormy weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where 
they established a palisaded camp and station, and went into 
winter quarters . 1 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the movement 
into the harbour of Syracuse and the battle, had been ably 
planned and executed. It served to show the courage and 
discipline of the army, as well as to keep up the spirits of the 

from religious scruples to invade the sacred precinct, though his soldiers 
were eager to seize its contents. 

Diodorus (xiii. 6) affirms erroneously that the Athenians became masters 
of the Olympieion. Pausanias too says the same thing (x. 28, 3), adding 
that Nikias abstained from disturbing either the treasures or the offerings, 
and left them still under the care of the Syracusan priests. 

Plutarch further states that Nikias stayed some days in his position 
before he returned to Katana. But the language of Thucydides indicates 
that the Athenians returned on the day after the battle. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 71-74. 
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soldiers themselves and to obviate those feelings of disappoint- 
ment which the previous inefficiency of the armament tended 
to arouse. But as to other results, the victory was barren ; 
we may even say, positively mischievous — since it imparted a 
momentary stimulus which served as an excuse to Nikias for 
the three months of total inaction which followed — and since 
it neither weakened nor humiliated the Syracusans, but gave 
them a salutary lesson which they turned to account while 
Nikias was in his winter quarters. His apathy during these 
first eight months after the arrival of the expedition at Rhegium 
(from July 415 b.c. to March 414 b.c.), was the cause of very 
deplorable calamities to his army, his country, and himself. 
Abundant proofs of this will be seen in the coming events : at 
present we have only to turn back to his own predictions and 
recommendations. All the difficulties and dangers to be sur- 
mounted in Sicily had been foreseen by himself and impressed 
upon the Athenians : in the first instance, as ' grounds against 
undertaking the expedition — but the Athenians, though un- 
fortunately not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully 
admitted their reality, and authorised him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome them. 1 He had thus been 
allowed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own 
ideas, together with supplies and implements for besieging ; 
yet when arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing 
that force in any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse for 
conducting it back to Athens. That Syracuse was the grand 
enemy, and that the capital point of the enterprise was the 
siege of that city, was a truth familiar to himself as well as to 
every man at Athens : 2 upon the formidable cavalry of the 
Syracusans, Nikias had himself insisted, in the preliminary 
debates. Yet — after four months of mere trifling, and pretence 
of action so as to evade dealing with the real difficulty — the 
existence of this cavalry is made an excuse for a further post- 
ponement of four months until reinforcements can be obtained 
from Athens. To all the intrinsic dangers of the case, pre- 
dicted by Nikias himself with proper discernment, was thus 
superadded the aggravated danger of his own factitious delay ; 
frittering away the first impression of his armament — giving 
the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortifications — and allow- 
ing the Peloponnesians time to interfere against Attica as well 
as to succour Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness of this 
commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every kind, 
and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity became 
1 Thucyd. vi. 21-26. 2 Thucyd. vi. 20. 
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imminent : the consequence of which was (to use an expres- 
sion of the Corinthian envoy, before the Peloponnesian war, 
in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta), that never acting, 
yet always seeming about to act, he found his enemy in double 
force instead of single, at the moment of actual conflict . 1 

Great indeed must have been the disappointment of the 
Athenians, when, after having sent forth in the month of June 
an expedition of unparalleled efficiency, they receive in the 
month of November a despatch to acquaint them that the 
general has accomplished little except one indecisive victory ; 
and that he has not even attempted anything serious— nor can 
do so unless they send him further cavalry and money. Yet 
the only answer which they made was, to grant and provide 
for this demand without any public expression of discontent 
or disappointment against him.- And this is the more to be 

1 Thucyd. i. 69. rjfTvxdfere 7«p judvot 'EXX'qvcov, Zo A aKebaifidviot, ov rr) 
<5vvu/a€l Tiva, aXXd rrj ixe\\i}creL o.jxvv6fx^voi i kcl\ fxdvoi oinc dpx° P-lvriv r)]v 
r edv ixQp<*>v, dXXa 2 nr A a or iov /xe urjy, tear aXv ovr € s. 

- A lerxpbv 5e fiiaordevras aireKdeiv, varepov in 1 fitr ar i p.Tc e a Q ai, rb 
npu'Toi' da Kenroos fiovXevaa/xivovs — “ It is disgraceful to be driven out of 
Sicily by superior force, or to send back here afterwards for fresh reinforce - 
ments , through our own fault in making bad calculations at first” (Thucyd. 
vi. 21.) 

This was a part of the last speech by Nikias himself at Athens, prior to 
the expedition. The Athenian people in reply had passed a vote that he 
and his colleagues should fix their own amount of force, and should have 
everything which they asked for. Moreover, such was the feeling in the 
city, that every one individually was anxious to put down his name to 
serve (vi. 26-31). Thucydides can hardly find words sufficient to depict 
the completeness, the grandeur, the wealth public and private, of the 
armament. 

As this goes to establish what I have advanced in the text — that the 
actions of Nikias in Sicily stand most of all condemned by his own previous 
speeches at Athens — so it seems to have been forgotten by Dr. Arnold 
when he wrote his note on the remarkable passage, ii. 65, of Thucydides 
— 0- S>v dXXa r € iroXXd, cos iv /xeydXr) iroXet, ical dpx^v ixovar}, TyxapriiQT) 
teal 6 is 'XtKeXiav ttXovs’ bs ov roaovrov yvddpLT\s dfidprrjfia fjv npbs ot>s inrje- 
aav, '6aov oi inn i ju\f/ avres, ov ra npdafpopa rois otxojuevots iniyi L 
yv do a Kovr e s, aXXa Kara ras Ibias SiafioXas nepl rrjs rod bri/xov irpoaraatas, 
ra re iv rdp arparoirebip a/ii@X vrepa iiroiovv, koX ra nepl r?]V irdXiv npedrov iv 
aXXriXois irapaxOrtva-v * — Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks : — 

“ Thucydides here expresses the same opinion, which he repeats in two 
other places (vi. 31 ; vii. 42), namely, that the Athenian power was fully 
adequate to the conquest of Syracuse, had not the expedition been mis- 
managed by the general , and insufficiently supplied by the government at 
home. The words ov ra rrp6cr<popa rois oigopievois imyiyvddaKovres signify 
‘ not voting afterwards the needful supplies to their absent armament : 1 for 
Nikias was prevented from improving his first victory over the Syracusans 
by the want, of cavalry and money ; and the whole winter was lost before 
he could get supplied . from Athens. And subsequently the armament was 
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noted, since the removal of Alkibiades afforded an inviting and 
even valuable opportunity for proposing to send out a fresh 

allowed to be reduced to great distress and weakness, before the second 
expedition was sent to reinforce it.” — Goller and Poppo concur in this 
explanation. 

Let us in the first place discuss the explanation here given of the words 
rk Trp 6 (T(()opa iTTiyiyuuxTKovTes. It appears to me that these words do not 
signify ‘ ‘ voting the needful supplies . ” 

The word liriyiyuwcrKeiv cannot be used in the same sense with iTwrepLireiv 
— Trapaax^y (vii. 2-1 5) — bcTroplfaiv. As it would not be admissible to say 
£myiyv(v<TK€tv ' 6 ir\a, vrjas, \ (mrovs , xp'hl JLa ' Ta i &c., so neither can it be right 
to say imyiyvduTKtiv ra irplarcpopa, if this latter word were used only as 
a comprehensive word for these particulars, meaning “ supplies .” The 
words really mean — ‘ ‘ taking further resolutions (after the expedition was 
gone) unsuitable or mischievous to the absent armament .” TIp 6 cr(popa is 
used here quite generally — agreeing with fiov\evpLara or some such word : 
indeed we find the phrase ra 7 rp 6 (T<popa used in the most general sense, for 
“what is suitable” — “what is advantageous or convenient” — yv/ivdao) rk 
Tp 6 (T<popa — "Kpdaafrat ra irpScrtyopa — ra npAcrcfiop* rjtj^ar’ — ra np 6 cr(f>opa bp(pr)s 
6 .v — rb raiade np 6 a<popov. Euripid. Ilippol. 1 12; Alkestis, 148; Iphig. 
Aul. 160 B ; Helen. 1299 ; Troades, 304. 

Thucydides appears to have in view the violent party contests which 
broke out in reference to the Ilermae and the other irreligious acts at 
Athens, after the departure of the armament, especially to the mischief of 
recalling Alkibiades, which grew out of those contests. He does not 
allude to the withholding of supplies from the armament ; nor was it the 
purpose of any of the parties at Athens to withhold them. The party- 
acrimony was directed against Alkibiades exclusively — not against the 
expedition. 

Next, as to the main allegation in Dr. Arnold’s note — that one of the 
causes of the failure of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, that it was 
“insufficiently supplied by Athens.” Of the two passages to which he 
refers in Thucydides (vi. 31 ; vii. 42), the first distinctly contradicts this 
allegation, by setting forth the prodigious amount of force sent — the second 
says nothing about it, and indirectly discountenances it, by dwelling upon 
the glaring blunders of Nikias. 

After the Athenians had allowed Nikias in the spring to name and 
collect the force which he thought requisite, how could they expect to 
receive a demand for further reinforcements in the autumn — the army having 
really done nothing? Nevertheless the supplies were sent , as soon as they 
could be, and as soon as Nikias expected them. If the whole winter was 
lost, that was not the fault of the Athenians. 

Still harder is it in Dr. Arnold, to say — “that the armament was allowed 
to be reduced to great distress and weakness before the second expedition 
was sent to reinforce it.” The second expedition was sent, the moment 
that Nikias made known his distress and asked for it ; his intimation of 
distress coming quite suddenly, almost immediately after most successful 
appearances. 

It appears to me that nothing can be more incorrect or inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the narrative of Thucydides, than to charge the 
Athenians with having starved their expedition. What they are really 
chargeable with, is — the having devoted to it a disproportionate fraction of 
their entire strength — perfectly enormous and ruinous. And so Thucydides 
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colleague in his room. If there were no complaints raised 
against Nikias at Athens, so neither are we informed of any 
such, even among his own soldiers in Sicily ; though their 
disappointment must have been yet greater than that of their 
countrymen at home, considering the expectations with which 
they had come out. We may remember that the delay of a 
few days at Eion, under perfectly justifiable circumstances, and 
while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements actually sent for, 
raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in his expedition 
against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own army. 1 The 
contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more instructive as 
we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson of 
their recent defeat. At the next public assembly which ensued, 
Hermokrates addressed them in a mingled tone of encourage- 
ment and admonition. While praising their bravery, he 
deprecated their want of tactics and discipline. Considering 
the great superiority of the enemy in this last respect, he 
regarded the recent battle as giving good promise for the 
future ; and he appealed with satisfaction to the precautions 
taken by Nikias in fortifying his camp, as well as to his speedy 
retreat after the battle. He pressed them to diminish the 
excessive number of fifteen generals, whom they had hitherto 
been accustomed to nominate to the command — to reduce the 
number to three, conferring upon them at the same time fuller 
powers than had been before enjoyed, and swearing a solemn 
oath to leave them unfettered in the exercise of such powers — 
lastly, to enjoin upon these generals the most strenuous efforts, 
during the coming winter, for training and arming the whole 
population. Accordingly Hermokrates himself, with Heraklei- 
des and Sikanus, were named to the command. Ambassadors 
were sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of 
entreating assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on the 

plainly conceives it, when he is describing both the armament of Nikias 
and that of Demosthenes. 

Thucydides is very reserved in saying anything against Nikias, whom he 
treats throughout with the greatest indulgence and tenderness. But he lets 
drop quite sufficient to prove that he conceived the mismanagement of the 
general as the cause of the failure of the armament — not as “one of two 
causes,” as Dr. Arnold here presents it. Of course I recognise fully the 
consummate skill, and the aggressive vigour so unusual in a Spartan, of 
Gylippus — together with the effective influence which this exercised upon 
the result. But Gylippus would never have set foot in Syracuse had he 
not been let in, first through the apathy, next through the contemptuous 
want of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii. 42). 

1 Thucyd. v. 7. See chap. liv. of this History. 
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Peloponnesians to recommence a direct attack against Attica ; 1 
so as at least to prevent the Athenians from sending further 
reinforcements to Nikias, and perhaps even to bring about the 
recall of his army. 

But by far the most important measure which marked the 
nomination of the new generals, was, the enlargement of the 
line of fortifications at Syracuse. They constructed a new 
wall, enclosing an additional space and covering both their 
Inner and their Outer City to the westward — reaching from the 
Outer sea to the Great Harbour, across the whole space fronting 
the rising slope of the hill of Epipolae — and stretching far enough 
westward to enclose the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. 
This was intended as a precaution, in order that if Nikias, 
resuming operations in the spring, should beat them in the 
field and confine them to their walls — he might nevertheless 
be prevented from carrying a wall of circumvallation from sea 
to sea without covering a great additional extent of ground . 2 
Besides this, the Syracusans fitted up and garrisoned the 
deserted town of Megara, on the coast to the north of Syracuse ; 
they established a regular fortification and garrison in the 
Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had 
already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias • and they 
planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the convenient landing- 
places. All these precautions were useful to them ; and we 
may even say that the new outlying fortification, enclosing the 
Temenites, proved their salvation in the coming siege — by so 
lengthening the circumvallation necessary for the Athenians to 
construct, that Gylippus had time to arrive before it was finished. 
But there was one further precaution which the Syracusans 
omitted at this moment, when it was open to them without 
any hindrance — to occupy and fortify the Euryalus, or the 
summit of the hill of Epipolse. Had they done this now, 
probably the Athenians could never have made progress with 
their lines of circumvallation : but they did not think of it 
until too late — as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remark, in reference to the 
general scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, that if Nikias 

1 Thucyd. vi. 72, 73. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 75. , Et€(x*C°* / 01 2 vpa,K6<rioi iv rep x €l l JL ^ >vl r€ rrj 

ir6\ei, rbv T efisviryv £vrbs TroirjGrdfjLej/oi, reixos rrapa ttiiv rb irpbs ’Eirt- 
iroAay Spauf, 87 rcos 8t’ £\d<r crovos ei/avr orelxurrot Sxriv, f)v dpa 
crtpdWcovrai, Sic. 

I reserve the general explanation of the topography of Syracuse for the 
next chapter (when the siege begins), and the Appendix attached to it. 
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had adopted the plan originally recommended by Lamachus — 
or if he had begun his permanent besieging operations against 
Syracuse in the summer or autumn of 415 b.c., instead of 
postponing them, as he actually did, to the spring of 414 B.c. 
— he would have found none of these additional defences to 
contend against, and the line of circumvallation necessary for 
his purpose would have been shorter and easier. Besides these 
permanent and irreparable disadvantages, his winter’s inaction 
at Naxos drew upon him the further insult, that the Syracusans 
marched to his former quarters at Katana and burned the tents 
which they found standing — ravaging at the same time the 
neighbouring fields. 1 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it ; and in the course of this winter the 
Athenian envoy Euphemus with others was sent thither to 
propose a renewal of that alliance, between the city and Athens, 
which had been concluded ten years before. Hermokrates 
the Syracusan went to counteract his object ; and both of them, 
according to Grecian custom, were admitted to address the 
public assembly. 

Hermokrates began by denouncing the views, designs, and 
past history of Athens. He did not (he said) fear her power, 
provided the Sicilian cities were united and true to each other : 
even against Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athenians 
after the recent battle had shown how little they confided in 
their own strength. What he did fear, was, the delusive 
promises and insinuations of Athens, tending to disunite the 
island, and to paralyse all joint resistance. Every one knew 
that her purpose in this expedition was to subjugate all Sicily — 
that Leontini and Egesta served merely as convenient pretences 
to put forward — and that she could have no sincere sympathy 
for Chalkidians in Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the 
Chalkidians in Euboea. It was in truth nothing else but an 
extension of the same scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby 
she had reduced her Ionian allies and kinsmen to their present 
wretched slavery, now threatened against Sicily. The Sicilians 
could not too speedily show her that they were no Ionians, 
made to be transferred from one master to another — but 
autonomous Dorians from the centre of autonomy, Pelopon- 
nesus. It would be madness to forfeit this honourable 
position through jealousy or lukewarmness among themselves. 
Let not the Kamarinseans imagine that Athens was striking 
her blow at Syracuse alone : they were themselves next 
1 Thucyd. vi. 75. 
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neighbours of Syracuse, and would be the first victims if 
she were conquered. They might wish, from apprehension or 
envy, to see the superior power of Syracuse humbled : but this 
could not happen without endangering their own existence. 
They ought to do for her what they would have asked her to 
do if the Athenians had invaded Kamarina — instead of lending 
merely nominal aid, as they had hitherto done. Their former 
alliance with Athens was for purposes of mutual defence, not 
binding them to aid her in schemes of pure aggression. To 
hold aloof, give fair words to both parties, and leave Syracuse 
to fight the battle of Sicily single-handed — was as unjust as it 
was dishonourable. If she came off victor in the struggle, she 
would take care that the Kamarinaeans should be no gainers 
by such a policy. The state of affairs was so plain that he 
(Hermokrates) could not pretend to enlighten them : but he 
solemnly appealed to their sentiments of common blood and 
lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were assailed by their eternal 
enemies the Ionians, and ought not to be now betrayed by 
their own brother Dorians of Kamarina . 1 

Euphemus, in reply, explained the proceedings of Athens in 
reference to her empire, and vindicated her against the charges 
of Hermokrates. Though addressing a Dorian assembly, he 
did not fear to take his start from the position laid down by 
Hermokrates, that Ionians were the natural enemies of Dorians. 
Under this feeling, Athens, as an Ionian city, had looked about 
to strengthen herself against the supremacy of her powerful 
Dorian neighbours in Peloponnesus. Finding herself after the 
repulse of the Persian king at the head of those Ionians and 
other Greeks w'ho had just revolted from him, she had made 
use of her position as well as of her superior navy to shake off 
the illegitimate ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was justified 
by regard for her own safety against Sparta, as well as by the 
immense superiority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of 
Greece from the Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she 
had good ground for reducing them to subjection, because they 
had made themselves the instruments and auxiliaries of the 
Persian king in his attempt to conquer her. Prudential views 
for assured safety to herself had thus led her to the acquisition 
of her present empire, and the same views now brought her to 
Sicily. He was prepared to show that the interests of Kamarina 
were in full accordance with those of Athens. The main 
purpose of Athens in Sicily was to prevent her Sicilian enemies 
from sending aid to her Peloponnesian enemies — to accomplish 
1 Thucyd. vi. 77-8 o. 
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which, powerful Sicilian allies were indispensable to her. To 
enfeeble or subjugate her Sicilian allies, would be folly : if she 
did this, they would not serve her purpose of keeping the 
Syracusans employed in their own island. Hence her desire to 
re-establish the expatriated Leontines, powerful and free, though 
she retained the Chalkidians in Euboea as subjects. Near home 
she wanted nothing but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying 
— while in Sicily, she required independent and efficient allies; 
so that the double conduct, which Hermokrates reproached as 
inconsistent, proceeded from one and the same root of public 
prudence. Pursuant to that motive, Athens dealt differently 
with her different allies according to the circumstances of each. 
Thus, she respected the autonomy of Chios and Methymna, 
and maintained equal relations with other islanders near 
Peloponnesus ; and such were the relations which she now 
wished to establish in Sicily. 

No — it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamarinoeans 
and other Sicilians had really ground to fear. Syracuse was 
aiming at the acquisition of imperial sway over the island ; and 
that which she had already done towards the Leontines showed 
what she was prepared to do, when the time came, against 
Kamarina and others. It was under this apprehension that 
the Kamarinseans had formerly invited Athens into Sicily : it 
would be alike unjust and impolitic were they now to repudiate- 
her aid, for she could accomplish nothing without them ; if. 
they did so on the present occasion, they would repent it here- 
after when exposed to the hostility of a constant encroaching 
neighbour, and when Athenian auxiliaries could not again be 
had. He repelled the imputations which Hermokrates hadl 
cast upon Athens — but the Kamarinaeans were not sitting as 
judges or censors upon her merits. It was for them to consider, 
whether that meddlesome disposition, with which Athens was 
reproached, was not highly beneficial as the terror of oppressors, . 
and the shield of weaker states, throughout Greece. He now. 
tendered it to the Kamarinseans as their only security against 
Syracuse ; calling upon them, instead of living in perpetual 
fear of her aggression, to seize the present opportunity of. 
attacking her on an equal footing, jointly with Athens . 1 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermokrates 
renewing substantially the same line of counsel as he had taken 
up ten years before at the congress of Gela — to settle all Sicilian 
differences at home, and above all things to keep out the 
intervention of Athens ; who if she once got footing in Sicily , 
1 Thucyd. vi. 83-87. 


K 2 
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•would never rest until she reduced all the cities successively. 
This was the natural point of view for a Syracusan politician ; 
■but by no means equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an 
inhabitant of one of the secondary Sicilian cities — especially of 
the conterminous Kamarina. And the oration of Euphemus is 
an able pleading to demonstrate that the Kamarinaeans had far 
more to fear from Syracuse than from Athens. His arguments 
to this point are at least highly plausible, if not convincing : 
but he seems to lay himself open to attack from the opposite 
quarter. If Athens cannot hope to gain any subjects in Sicily, 
what motive has she for interfering? This Euphemus meets 
by contending that if she does not interfere, the Syracusans 
and their allies will come across and render assistance to the 
enemies of Athens in Peloponnesus. It is manifest, however, 
that under the actual circumstances of the time, Athens could 
have no real fears of this nature, and that her real motives for 
meddling in Sicily were those of hope and encroachment, not 
of self-defence. But it shows how little likely such hopes were 
to be realised— and therefore how ill-advised the whole plan of 
interference in Sicily was — that the Athenian envoy could say to 
the Kamarinaeans, in the same strain as Nikias had spoken at 
Athens when combating the wisdom of the expedition — “ Such 
is the distance of Sicily from Athens, and such the difficulty of 
guarding cities of great force and ample territory combined, 
that if we wished to hold you Sicilians as subjects, we should 
be unable to do it : we can only retain you as free and powerful 
allies.” 1 What Nikias said at Athens to dissuade his country- 
men from the enterprise, under sincere conviction — Euphemus 
repeated at Kamarina for the purpose of conciliating that city ; 
probably, without believing it himself, yet the anticipation was 
not on that account the less true and reasonable. 

The Kamarinaeans felt the force of both speeches, from 
Hermokrates and Euphemus. Their inclinations carried them 
towards the Athenians, yet not without a certain misgiving in 
case Athens should prove completely successful. Towards the 
Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing but 
unqualified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient date — 
and even now, their great fear was, of probable suffering if the 
Syracusans succeeded against Athens without their co-operation. 

1 Thucvd. vi. 86. fi/xels fiev ye otfre ^fi/xeivat §vvaro\ /x )) /xeO’ v/xup- ei re 
na\ yeu6fieyoi icaKol icar epyacrai/xeda, advvarot Karacrx^v, 5*a plt)k6s re tt\ov 
/cal arcopia <pvXax?]S rc6\ewv fxey&Xwv ko\ TrapacrKevrj riireipceridaiy, &c. 

This is exactly the language of Nikias in his speech to the Athenians, 
vi. 11 . 
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In this dilemma, they thought it safest to give an evasive 
answer, of friendly sentiment towards both parties, but refusal 
of add to either ; hoping thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, 
whichever way the ultimate success might turn. 1 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Kamarina, 
such was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In December 
415 B.c., no human being could venture to predict how the 
struggle between Nikias and the Syracusans in the coming year 
would turn out ; nor were the Kamarinneans prompted by any 
hearty feeling to take the extreme chances with either party. 
Matters had borne a different aspect indeed in the preceding 
month of July 415 b.c., when the Athenians first arrived. Had 
the vigorous policy urged by Lamachus been then followed up, 
the Athenians would always have appeared likely to succeed — 
if indeed they had not already become conquerors of Syracuse : 
so that waverers like the Kamarinreans would have remained 
attached to them from policy. The best way to obtain allies 
(Lamachus had contended) was, to be prompt and decisive in 
action, and to strike at the capital point at once, while the 
intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. Of the value of 
his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded by the conduct 
of Kamarina. 2 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or nothing. 
He merely despatched envoys for the purpose of conciliating 
the Sikels in the interior, where the autonomous Sikels, who 
dwelt in the central regions of the island, for the most part 
declared in his favour — especially the powerful Sikel prince 
Archonides — sending provisions and even money to the camp 
at Naxos. Against some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detach- 
ments for purposes of compulsion ; while the Syracusans on 
their part did the like to counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as 
had become dependents of Syracuse, stood aloof from the 
struggle. As the spring approached, Nikias transferred his 
position from Naxos to Katana, re-establishing that camp which 
the Syracusans had destroyed. 3 

He further sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite co-operation 
from that city ; and a second to the Tyrrhenian maritime cities 
on the southern coast of Italy, some of whom had proffered to 
him their services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now 
realised their promises. From Carthage nothing was obtained. 
To the Sikels, Egestaeans, and all the other allies of Athens,. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 88. 

2 Compare the remarks of Alkibiades, Thucyd. vi. 91. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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Nikias also sent orders for bricks, iron bars, clamps, and every- 
thing suitable for the wall of circumvallation, which was to be 
commenced with the first burst of spring. 

While such preparations were going on in Sicily, debates of 
portentous promise took place at Sparta. Immediately after 
the battle near the Olympieion and the retreat of Nikias into 
winter quarters, the Syracusans had despatched envoys to 
Peloponnesus to solicit reinforcements. Here again, we are 
compelled to notice the lamentable consequences arising out 
of the inaction of Nikias. Had he commenced the siege of 
Syracuse on his first arrival, it may be doubted whether any 
such envoys would have been sent to Peloponnesus at all ; at 
any rate, they would not have arrived in time to produce 
decisive effects . 1 After exerting what influence they could 
upon the Italian Greeks, in their voyage, the Syracusan envoys 
reached Corinth, where they found the warmest reception 
and obtained promises of speedy succour. The Corinthians 
furnished envoys of their own to accompany them to Sparta, 
and to back their request for Lacedaemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate upon 
whom they could not reasonably have counted — Alkibiades. 
That exile had crossed over from Thurii to the Eleian port 
of Kyllene in Peloponnesus in a merchant-vessel , 2 and now 

1 Thucyd. vi. 88 ; vii. 42. 

2 Plutarch (Alkib. c. 23) says that he went to reside at Argos ; but this 
seems difficult to reconcile with the assertion of Thucydides (vi. 61) that 
his friends at Argos had incurred grave suspicions of treason. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c. 4) says, with greater probability of truth, 
that Alkibiades went from Thurii, first to Elis, next to Thebes. 

Isokrates (De Bigis, Orat. xvi. s. 10) says that the Athenians banished 
him out of all Greece, inscribed his name on a column, and sent envoys 
to demand his person from the Argeians ; so that Alkibiades was compelled 
to take refuge with the Lacedaemonians. This whole statement of Iso- 
krates is exceedingly loose and untrustworthy, carrying back the commence- 
ment of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred to a time anterior to the 
banishment of Alkibiades. But among all the vague sentences, this 
allegation that the Athenians banished him out of all Greece stands 
prominent. They could only banish him from the territory of Athens and 
her allies. Whether he went to Argos, as I have already said, seems to 
me very doubtful : perhaps Plutarch copied the statement from this 
passage of Isokrates. 

But under all circumstances, we are not to believe that Alkibiades turned 
against his country, or went to Sparta, upon compulsion. The first act of 
his hostility to Athens (the disappointing her of the acquisition of Messen£) 
was committed before he left Sicily. Moreover Thucydides represents him 
as unwilling indeed to go to Sparta, but only unwilling because he was 
afraid of the Spartans ; in fact waiting for a safe conduct and invitation 
from them. Thucydides mentions nothing about his going to Argos (vi. 88). 
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appeared at Sparta on special invitation and safe-conduct from 
the Lacedaemonians • of whom he was at first vehemently 
afraid, in consequence of having raised against them that 
Peloponnesian combination which had given them so much 
trouble before the battle of Mantineia. He now appeared too, 
burning with hostility against his country, and eager to inflict 
upon her all the mischief in his power. Having been the chief 
evil genius to plunge her, mainly for selfish ends of his own, 
into this ill-starred venture, he was now about to do his best 
to turn it into her irreparable ruin. His fiery stimulus, and 
unmeasured exaggerations, supplied what was wanting in 
Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, and inflamed the tardy 
goodwill of the Spartan Ephors into comparative decision and 
activity . 1 His harangue in the Spartan congress is given to us 
by Thucydides — who may possibly have heard it, as he was 
then himself in exile. Like the earlier speech which he puts 
into the mouth of Alkibiades at Athens, it is characteristic in 
a high degree ; and interesting in another point of view as the 
latest composed speech of any length which we find in his 
history. I give here the substance, without professing to 
translate the words. 

“ First, I must address you, Lacedaemonians, respecting the 
prejudices current against me personally, before I can hope to 
find a fair hearing on public matters. You know it was I, who 
renewed my public connexion with Sparta, after my ancestors 
before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. More- 
over, I assiduously cultivated your favour on all points, especi- 
ally by attentions to your prisoners at Athens : but while I was 
showing all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity of 
the peace which you made with Athens to employ my enemies 
as your agents — thus strengthening their hands, and dishonour- 
ing me. It was this conduct of yours which drove me to unite 
with the Argeians and Mantineians ; nor ought you to be 
angry with me for mischief which you thus drew upon your- 
selves. Probably some of you hate me too, without any good 
reason, as a forward partisan of democracy. My family were 
always opposed to the Peisistratid despots ; and as all opposi- 
tion, to a ruling One or Few, takes the name of The People, 
so from that time forward we continued to act as leaders of 
the people . 2 Moreover our established constitution was a 

1 Thucyd. vi. 88. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 89. Tots yap rvpavvois aei wore Siatpopoi icrjaev, irav 5e t& 
ivauTiovfiepou r<p Swacrrevovri tirj/Aos uU'tfytacrrar ical dir* itccivov ^vfjLTrap4ixetv€i/ 
i] TTpoaraala i}puv to v Tr\T)dovs. 
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democracy, so that I had no choice but to obey : though I did 
my best to maintain a moderate line of political conduct in the 
midst of the reigning licence. It was not my family, but others, 
who in former times as well as now, led the people into the 
worst courses — those same men who sent me into exile. I 
always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the entire city ; 
thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which Athens 
had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which I found 
already existing . 1 For as to democracy, all we Athenians of 
common sense well knew its real character. Personally, I have 
better reason than any one else to rail against it — if one could 
say anything new about such confessed folly ; but I did not 
think it safe to change the government, while you were standing 
by as enemies. 

“ So much as to myself personally : I shall now talk to you 
about the business of the meeting, and tell you something 
more than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens, 
was, first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks — next, the Italian 
Greeks — afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian 
empire and on Carthage herself. If ail or most of this suc- 
ceeded, we were then to attack Peloponnesus. We intended 
to bring to this enterprise the entire power of the Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks, besides large numbers of Iberian and other 
warlike barbaric mercenaries, together with many new triremes 
built from the abundant forests of Italy, and large supplies both 
of treasure and provision. We could thus blockade Pelopon- 
nesus all round with our fleet, and at the same time assail it 
with our land-force ; and we calculated, by taking some towns 
by storm and occupying others as permanent fortified positions, 
that we should easily conquer the whole peninsula, and then 
become undisputed masters of Greece. You thus hear the 
whole scheme of our expedition from the man who knows it 
best ; and you may depend on it that the remaining generals 
will execute all this, if they can. Nothing but your intervention 
can hinder them. If indeed the Sicilian Greeks were all 

It is to be recollected that the Lacedaemonians had been always opposed 
to rvpawoi , or despots, and had been particularly opposed to the Peisi- 
stratid rvpawoi, whom they in fact put down. In tracing his democratical 
tendencies, therefore, to this source, Alkibiades took the best means of 
-excusing them before a Lacedaemonian audience. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 89. T]fx^is rov £ vjunavros ’rrpoeo’TTyu.sv, Zikcuovvt€s, 4v $ 
iTXVP’CiTi fxeylcrTT) 7 ) tt6\is irv% * ^a\ iXevdepoordrr) oZcra, Ka\ 'dnrep 4Ze^ar6 ns, 
rovro ^wZiaacJo^tV' 4irel Z-rj/jcoKparlav ye ical 4yiyvu>(TKoixev 01 <ppovovvr4s n, 
Kal avrbs ovtievbs h.v x € ?P 0V > K & p Xotdopl)(rai/uf aWa irepl dp,o\oyovjui€V7)s 

avoias obZeu tiv ttatvbv Xeyorro* Kal rb fisQurravai avrr^v oZk 4Z6k€i T)jjuv 
acr(pa\€S elvai, vfxwv noXefxloiV ir pocrKaQ^ixivcov. 
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united, they might hold out ; but the Syracusans standing alone 
cannot — beaten as they already have been in a general action, 
and blocked up as they are by sea. If Syracuse falls into the 
hands of the Athenians, all Sicily and all Italy will share the 
same fate ; and the danger which I have described will be soon 
upon you. 

“ It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily — it is for 
the safety of Peloponnesus — that I now urge you to send 
across, forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites as rowers ; 
and what I consider still more important than an army — -a 
Spartan general to take the supreme command. Moreover you 
must also carry on declared and vigorous war against Athens 
here, that the Syracusans may be encouraged to hold out, and 
that Athens may be in no condition to send additional rein- 
forcements thither. You must further fortify and permanently 
garrison Dekeleia in Attica : 1 that is the contingency which 
the Athenians have always been most afraid of, and which 
therefore you may know to be your best policy. You will thus 
get into your own hands the live and dead stock of Attica, 
interrupt the working of the silver mines at Laureion, deprive 
the Athenians of their profits from judicial fines 2 * as well as of 
their landed revenue, and dispose the subject-allies to withhold 
their tribute. 

“None of you ought to think the worse of me because I 
make this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with 
her enemies — I who once passed for a lover of my country. 5 * 
Nor ought you to mistrust my assurances as coming from the 
reckless passion of an exile. The worst enemies of Athens are 
not those who make open war like you, but those who drive 
her best friends into hostility. I loved my country 4 while I 
was secure as a citizen — I love her no more, now that I am 

1 The establishment and permanent occupation of a fortified post in 
Attica, had been contemplated by the Corinthians even before the begin- 
ning of the war (Thucyd. i. 122). 

2 The occupation of Dekeleia made it necessary for the larger number of 
Athenians to be almost incessantly under arms. Instead of a city, Athens 
became a guard-post, says Thucydides (vii. 28). There was therefore 
seldom leisure for the convocation of that numerous body of citizens who 
formed a Dikastery. 

y Thucyd. vi. 92. Kal o4fhcp) tioKctv vfiu>v clvai, cl rrj cfxavror 

ficra rcov TroAc/uLioordToov, <f>iAo7ro\ls ttotc Bokcvv clvai , vvv 4'yKparcos Sirepxofiai. 

4 Thucyd. vi. 92. T 6 re (piXSnoAi ovk 4v $ hhiKov/iat 4lA\* cv $ 

curtyaAws 4tto\itcv8t]v. Ov5’ 4tt\ Trarpida oZaav crt riyovfiai vvv icvat , ttoAv 
Sc fidAAov r)]V ovk oZcrav avaKTaffOcu. Kal cpiAoiroAis ovtos op6u>s , ovx bs hr 
tV cavrov aShcais air oAcffas /j.t] in &AA’ t>s hv 4k navr bs TpS-irov Sia, rh 
4m8vfxciv TrcipaOy avrrjv avaAaficiv. 
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wronged. In fact, I do not conceive myself to be assailing a 
country still mine : I am rather trying to win back a country 
now lost to me. The real patriot is not he, who having unjustly 
lost his country, acquiesces in patience — but he whose ardour 
makes him try every means to regain her. 

“ Employ me without fear, Lacedaemonians, in any service 
of danger or suffering : the more harm I did you formerly as 
an enemy, the more good I can now do you as a friend. But 
above all, do not shrink back from instant operations both in 
Sicily and in Attica, upon which so much depends. You will 
thus put down the power of Athens, present as well as future ; 
you will dwell yourselves in safety ; and you will become 
the leaders of undivided Hellas, by free consent and without 
force .” 1 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech — no less 
masterly in reference to the purpose and the audience, than 
infamous as an indication of the character of the speaker. If 
its contents became known at Athens, as they probably did, 
the enemies of Alkibiades would be supplied with a justification 
of their most violent political attacks. That imputation which 
they had taken so much pains to fasten upon him, citing in 
proof of it alike his profligate expenditure, overbearing inso- 
lence, and derision of the religious ceremonies of the state 2 — 
that he detested the democracy in his heart, submitted to it 
only from necessity, and was watching for the first safe oppor- 
tunity of subverting it — appears here in his own language as 
matter of avowal and boast. The sentence of condemnation 
against him would now be unanimously approved, even by 
those who at the time had deprecated it : while the people 
would be more firmly persuaded than before of the reality of 
the association between irreligious manifestations and treason- 
able designs. Doubtless the inferences so drawn from the 
speech would be unsound, because it represented, not the 
actual past sentiments of Alkibiades, but those to which he 
now found it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very selfish 
a politician could be said to have any preference, democracy 
was, in some respects, more convenient to him than oligarchy. 
Though offensive to his taste, it held out larger prospects to 
his love of show, his adventurous ambition, and his rapacity 
for foreign plunder ; while under an oligarchy, the jealous 
restraints, and repulses imposed on him by a few equals, would 
be perhaps more galling to his temper than those arising from 

1 Thucyd. vi. 89-92. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 28. 
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the whole people . 1 He takes credit in his speech for modera- 
tion as opposed to the standing licence of democracy. But 
this is a pretence absurd even to extravagance, which Athenians 
of all parties would have listened to with astonishment. Such 
licence as that of Alkibiades himself had never been seen at 
Athens ; and it was the adventurous instincts of the democracy 
towards foreign conquest — combined with their imperfect 
apprehension of the limits and conditions under which alone 
their empire could be permanently maintained- — which he 
stimulated up to the highest point, and then made use of for 
his own power and profit. As against himself, he had reason 
for accusing his political enemies of unworthy manoeuvres ; 
and even of gross political wickedness, if they were authors or 
accomplices (as seems probable of some) in the mutilation of 
the Hermm. But most certainly, their public advice to the 
commonwealth was far less mischievous than his. And if we 
are to strike the balance of personal political merit between 
Alkibiades and his enemies, we must take into the comparison 
his fraud upon the simplicity of the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
recounted in the last preceding chapter but one of this history. 

If then that portion of the speech of Alkibiades, wherein he 
touches upon Athenian politics and his own past conduct, is 
not to be taken as historical evidence, just as little can we trust 
the following portion in which he professes to describe the real 
purposes of Athens in her Sicilian expedition. That any such 
vast designs as those which he announces were ever really 
contemplated even by himself and his immediate friends, is 
very improbable ; that they were contemplated by the Athenian 
public, by the armament, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. 
The tardiness and timid movements of the armament (during 
the first eight months after arriving at Rhegium) recommended 
by Nikias, partially admitted even by Alkibiades, opposed only 
by the unavailing wisdom of Lamachus, and not strongly 
censured when known at Athens — conspire to prove that their 
minds were not at first fully made up even to the siege of Syra- 
cuse ; that they counted on alliances and money in Sicily which 
they did not find ; and that those, who sailed from Athens with 
large hopes of brilliant and easy conquest, were soon taught to 
see the reality with different eyes. If Alkibiades had himself 
conceived at Athens the designs which he professed to reveal 
in his speech at Sparta, there can be little doubt that he would 

1 See a remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii. 89 — paov rh hiro&alvovra, ws 
ovk arrb r S>v d/molcor, 4Kacr(roirncv6s ns (pepci — and the note in explanation of 
it, in a later chapter of this History, vol. viii. chap. lxii. 
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have espoused the scheme of Lamachus — or rather would have 
originated it himself. We find him indeed, in his speech 
delivered at Athens before the determination to sail, holding 
out hopes, that by means of conquests in Sicily, Athens might 
become mistress of all Greece. But this is there put as an 
alternative and as a favourable possibility — is noticed only in 
one place, without expansion or amplification — and shows that 
the speaker did not reckon upon finding any such expectations 
prevalent among his hearers. Alkibiades could not have 
ventured to promise, in his discourse at Athens, the results 
which he afterwards talked of at Sparta as having been actually 
contemplated — Sicily, Italy, Carthage, Iberian mercenaries, &c., 
all ending in a blockading fleet large enough to gird round 
Peloponnesus . 1 Had he put forth such promises, the charge 
of juvenile folly which Nikias urged against him would probably 
have been believed by every one. His speech at Sparta, 
though it has passed w r ith some as a fragment of true Grecian 
history, seems in truth little better than a gigantic romance, 
dressed up to alarm his audience . 2 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminently suitable and 
effective. The Lacedaemonians had already been partly moved 
by the representations from Corinth and Syracuse, and were 
even prepared to send envoys to the latter place with en- 
couragement to hold out against Athens. But the peace of 
Nikias, and the alliance succeeding it, still subsisted between 
Athens and Sparta. It had indeed been partially and in- 
directly violated in many ways, but both the contracting parties 
still considered it as subsisting, nor would either of them yet 
consent to break their oaths openly and avowedly. For this 
reason — as w r ell as from the distance of Sicily, great even in 
the estimation of the more nautical Athenians — the Ephors 
could not yet make up their minds to despatch thither any 
positive aid. It was exactly in this point of hesitation between 
the will and the deed, that the energetic and vindictive exile 
from Athens found them. His flaming picture of the danger 
impending — brought home to their own doors, and appearing 
to proceed from the best informed of all witnesses — overcame 
their reluctance at once ; while he at the same time pointed 
out the precise steps whereby their interference would be 
rendered of most avail. The transfer of Alkibiades to Sparta 
thus reverses the superiority of force between the two contend- 
ing chiefs of Greece — “ Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio 


1 Thucyd. vi. 12-17. 


2 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 17. 
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rerum .” 1 He had not yet shown his power of doing his 
country good, as we shall find him hereafter engaged, during 
the later years of the war : his first achievements were but too 
successful in doing her harm. 

The Lacedemonians forthwith resolved to send an auxiliary 
force to Syracuse. But as this could not be done before the 
spring, they nominated Gylippus commander, directing him 
to proceed thither without delay, and to take counsel with the 
Corinthians for operations as speedy as the case admitted . 2 
We do not know that Gylippus had as yet given any positive 
evidence of that consummate skill and activity which we shall 
presently be called upon to describe. He was probably chosen 
on account of his superior acquaintance with the circumstances 
of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks ; since his father Kleandridas, 
after having been banished from Sparta fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war, for taking Athenian bribes, had been 
domiciliated as a citizen at Thurii . 3 Gylippus desired the 
Corinthians to send immediately two triremes for him, to 
Asine in the Messenian Gulf, and to prepare as many others as 
their docks could furnish. 


CHAPTER LIX 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE BY 

NIKIAS DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION 

UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE RESUMPTION OF THE 
GENERAL WAR 

The Athenian troops at Katana, probably tired of inaction, 
were put in motion in the early spring, even before the arrival 
of the reinforcements from Athens, and sailed to the deserted 
walls of Megara, not far from Syracuse, which the Syracusans 
had recently garrisoned. Having in vain attacked the Syra- 
cusan garrison, and laid waste the neighbouring fields, they 
re-embarked, landed again for similar purposes at the mouth 
of the river Terias, and then, after an insignificant skirmish, 
returned to Katana. An expedition into the interior of the 
island procured for them the alliance of the Sikel town of 
Kentoripa; and the cavalry being now arrived from Athens, 

1 Lucan, Pharsal. iv. 819. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 93 ; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 23 ; Diodor. xiii. 7. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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they prepared for operations against Syracuse. Nikias had 
received from Athens 250 horsemen fully equipped, for whom 
horses were to be procured in Sicily 1 — 30 horse-bowmen and 
300 talents in money. He was not long in furnishing them 
with horses from Egesta and Katana, from which cities he also 
received some further cavalry — so that he was presently able 
to muster 650 cavalry in all. 2 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made 
his first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan generals on 
their side, apprised of the arrival of the reinforcement from 
Athens, and aware that besieging operations were on the point 
of being commenced, now thought it necessary to take the 
precaution of occupying and guarding the roads of access to 
the high ground of Epipolse which overhung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner and 
outer city. The former was comprised in the island of Ortygia, 
the original settlement founded by Archias, and within which 
the modern city is at this moment included : the latter or outer 
city, afterwards known by the name of Achradina, occupied 
the high ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, but does 
not seem to have joined the inner city, or to have been com- 
prised in the same fortification. This outer city was defended, 
on the north and east, by the sea, with rocks presenting great 
difficulties of landing — and by a sea-wall ; so that on these 
sides it was out of the reach of attack. Its wall on the land- 
side, beginning from the sea somewhat eastward of the entrance 
of the cleft now called Santa Bonagia or Panagia, ran in a 
direction westward of south as far as the termination of the 
high ground of Achradina, and then turned eastward along the 
stone quarries now known as those of the Capucins and 
Novanteris, where the ground is in part so steep, that probably 
little fortification was needed. This fortified high land of 
Achradina thus constituted the outer city ; while the lower 
ground, situated between it and the inner city or Ortygia, 
seems at this time not to have been included in the fortifica- 
tions of either, but was employed (and probably had been 
employed even from the first settlement in the island), partly 

1 Horses were so largely bred in Sicily, that they even found their way 
into Attica and Central Greece — Sophokles, (Ed. Kolon. 312 — 

yvvalx opu) 

Sretxovo-ap rifiutu 3.<r<rov, Altpcu'cls irr l 

UwXov /3e/3worav. 

If the Scholiast is to be trusted, the Sicilian horses were of unusually 
great size. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 95-98. 
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for religious processions, games, and other multitudinous cere- 
monies — partly for the burial of the dead, which, according to 
invariable Grecian custom, was performed without the walls of 
the city. Extensive catacombs yet remain to mark the length 
of time during which this ancient Nekropolis served its purpose. 

To the north-west of the outer city- wall in the direction of the 
port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb which after- 
wards became enlarged into the distinct walled town of Tyche. 
West of the southern part of the same outer city-wall (nearly 
south-west of the outer city itself) stood another suburb — 
afterwards known and fortified as Neapolis, but deriving its 
name, in the year 415 b.c., from having within it the statue 
and consecrated ground of Apollo Temenites 1 (which stood a 
little way up on the ascent of the hill of Epipolse), and stretch- 
ing from thence down southward in the direction of the Great 
Harbour. Between these two suburbs lay a broad open space, 
the ground rising in gradual acclivity from Achradina to the 
westward, and diminishing in breadth as it rose higher, until 
at length it ended in a small conical mound called in modern 
times the Belvedere. This acclivity formed the eastern ascent 
of the long ridge of high ground called Epipolae. It was a 
triangle upon an inclined plane, of which Achradina was the 
base : to the north as well as to the south, it was suddenly 
broken off by lines of limestone cliff (forming the sides of the 
triangle), about fifteen or twenty feet high, and quite pre- 
cipitous, except in some few openings made for convenient 
ascent. From the western point or apex of the triangle, the 
descent was easy and gradual (excepting two or three special 
mounds or cliffs) towards the city, the interior of which was 
visible from this outer slope. 2 

1 At the neighbouring city of Gela, also, a little without the walls, there 
stood a large brazen statue of Apollo — -of so much sanctity, beauty, or noto- 
riety, that the Carthaginians in their invasion of the island (seven years 
after the siege of Syracuse by Nikias) carried it away with them and trans- 
ported it to Tyre (Diodor. xiii. 108). 

2 In reference to all these topographical details, the reader is requested 
to consult the two Plans of Syracuse annexed to the end of this volume, 
together with the explanatory Appendix. The very perspicuous description 
of Epipobe, also, given by Mr. Stanley (as embodied in Dr. Arnold’s 
Appendix to the third volume of his Thucydides), is especially commended 
to his attention. 

In the Appendix to this volume, I have been unavoidably compelled to 
repeat a portion of the matter contained in my general narrative : tor which 
repetition I hope to be pardoned. 

In Plan I., the letters A, B, C, D represent the wall of the Outer City as 
it seems to have stood when Nikias first arrived in Sicily. The letters, E, 
F represent the wall of the Inner City at the same moment. 
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According to the warfare of that time, Nikias could only 
take Syracuse by building a wall of circumvallation so as to 
cut off its supplies by land, and at the same time blockading it 
by sea. Now looking at the Inner and Outer city as above 
described, at the moment when he first reached Sicily, we see 
that (after defeating the Syracusans and driving them within 
their walls, which would be of course the first part of the 
process) he might have carried his blockading wall in a 
direction nearly southerly from the innermost point of the cleft 
of Santa Bonagia, between the city- wall and the Temenites so 
as to reach the Great Harbour at a spot not far westward of 
the junction of Ortygia with the mainland. Or he might have 
landed in the Great Harbour, and executed the same wall, 
beginning from the opposite end. Or he might have preferred 
to construct two blockading walls, one for each city separately : 
a short wall would have sufficed in front of the isthmus joining 
Ortygia, while a separate wall might have been carried to shut 
up the outer city, across the unfortified space constituting the 
Nekropolis, so as to end not in the Great Harbour, but in the 
coast of the Nekropolis opposite to Ortygia. Such were the 
possibilities of the case at the time when Nikias first reached 
Rhegium. But during the many months of inaction which he 
had allowed, the Syracusans had barred out both these pos- 
sibilities, and had greatly augmented the difficulties of his 
intended enterprise. They had constructed a new wall, cover- 
ing both their inner and their outer city — stretching across the 
whole front which faced the slope of Epipoke, from the Great 
Harbour to the opposite sea near Santa Bonagia — and ex- 
panding westward so as to include within it the statue and 
consecrated ground of Apollo Temenites, with the cliff near 
adjoining to it known by the name of the Temenite Cliff. This 
was done for the express purpose of lengthening the line 
indispensable for the besiegers to make their wall a good 
blockade . 1 After it was finished, Nikias could not begin his 
blockade from the side of the Great Harbour, since he would 
have been obstructed by the precipitous southern cliff of 
■Epipolae. He was under the necessity of beginning his wall 
from a portion of the higher ground of Epipolae, and of carrying 

1 Thucyd. vi. 75. *E rcixiCoy ^ Kc *1 oi ^upaKbcrtoi 4u r<p x €l ^ yi novrip 
irp6s T€ rrj 7r6\*i, rbv T€fjL€vhriv if/rbs 'iroir^aa/xevoi, relx 0 * nap a vav rb 
it pb s r as *Eir nr s 6 poo v, oir 00 s Si* 4haar a ovos evairorei- 

Xi (Trot &<nv, $)v &pa ff^dW'jovrai, &c. 

In Plan I., the letters G, H, I represent this additional or advanced 
fortification. 
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it both along a greater space and higher up on the slope, until 
he touched the Great Harbour at a point farther removed from 
Ortygia. 

Syracuse having thus become assailable only from the side 
of Epipolae, the necessity so created for carrying on operations 
much higher up on the slope gave to the summit of that 
eminence a greater importance than it had before possessed. 
Nikias, doubtless furnished with good local information by 
the exiles, seems to have made this discovery earlier than the 
Syracusan generals, who (having been occupied in augmenting 
their defences on another point where they were yet more 
vulnerable) did not make it until immediately before the open- 
ing of the spring campaign. It was at that critical moment 
that they proclaimed a full muster, for break of day, in the low 
mead on the left bank of the Anapus. After an inspection of 
arms, and probably final distribution of forces for the approach- 
ing struggle, a chosen regiment of 600 hoplites was placed 
under the orders of an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order 
to act as garrison of Epipolae, as well as to be in constant 
readiness wherever they might be wanted. 1 These men were 
intended to occupy the strong ground on the summit of the 
hill, and thus obstruct all the various approaches to it, seem- 
ingly not many in number, and all narrow. 

But before they had yet left their muster, to march to the 
summit, intelligence reached them that the Athenians were 
already in possession of it. Nikias and Lamachus, putting 
their troops on board at Katana, had sailed during the preced- 
ing night to a landing-place not far from a place called Leon 
or the Lion, which was only six or seven furlongs from Epipolae, 
and seems to have lain between Megara and the peninsula of 
Thapsus. They here landed their hoplites, and placed their 
fleet in safety under cover of a palisade across the narrow 
isthmus of Thapsus, before day and before the Syracusans had 
any intimation of their arrival. Their hoplites immediately 
moved forward with rapid step to ascend Epipolae, mounting 
seemingly from the north-east, by the side towards Megara and 
farthest removed from Syracuse ; so that they first reached the 
summit called Euryalus, near the apex of the triangle above 
described. From hence they commanded the slope of Epipolae 
beneath them and the town of Syracuse to the eastward. They 
were presently attacked by the Syracusans, who broke ug 
their muster in the mead as soon as they heard the newd 
But as the road by which they had to march, approaching 
1 Thucyd. vi. 96. 
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Euryalus from the south-west, was circuitous, and hardly less 
than three English miles in length — they had the mortification 
of seeing that the Athenians were already masters of the posi- 
tion ; and when they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace 
had so disordered their ranks, that the Athenians attacked 
them at great advantage, besides having the higher ground. 
The Syracusans were driven back to their city with loss, Diom- 
ilus with half his regiment being slain ; while the Athenians 
remained masters of the high ground of Euryalus, as well as of 
the upper portion of the slope of Epipolae . 1 

This was a most important advantage — indeed seemingly 
essential to the successful prosecution of the siege. It was 
gained by a plan both well laid and well executed, grounded 
upon the omission of the Syracusans to occupy a post of which 
they did not at first perceive the importance— and which in 
fact only acquired its pre-eminent importance from the new 
enlargement made by the Syracusans in their fortifications. To 
that extent, therefore, it depended upon a favourable accident 
which could not have been reasonably expected to occur. 
The capture of Syracuse was certain, upon the supposition that 
the attack and siege of the city had been commenced on the 
first arrival of the Athenians in the island, without giving time 
for any improvement in its defensibility. But the moment 
such delay was allowed, success ceased to be certain, depend- 
ing more or less upon this favourable turn of accident. The 
Syracusans actually did a great deal to create additional diffi- 
culty to the besiegers, and might have done more, especially in 
regard to the occupation of the high ground above Epipolae. 
Had they taken this precaution, the effective prosecution of 
the siege would have been rendered extremely difficult — if not 
completely frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched their 
army down the slope of Epipolae near to the Syracusan walls, 
and offered battle, which the enemy did not accept. They 
then withdrew the Athenian troops ; after which their first 
operation was to construct a fort on the high ground called 
Labdalum, near the western end of the upper northern cliffs 
bordering Epipolae, on the brink of the cliff, and looking 
northward towards Megara. This was intended as a place of 
security wherein both treasures and stores might be deposited, 
pp as to leave the army unencumbered in its motions. The 
-i Athenian cavalry being now completed by the new arrivals 
from Egesta, Nikias descended from Labdalum to a new 
1 Thucyd. vi. 97, 
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position called Syke, lower down on Epipolse, seemingly about 
midway between the northern and southern cliffs. He here 
constructed, with as much rapidity as possible, a walled 
enclosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre from whence 
the projected wall of circumvallation was to start northward 
towards the sea at Trogilus, southward towards the Great 
Harbour. This Circle appears to have covered a considerable 
space, and was further protected by an outwork, the front of 
which measured one thousand feet . 1 2 Astounded at the rapidity 
with which the Athenians executed this construction,- the 
Syracusans marched their forces out, and prepared to give 
battle in order to interrupt it. But when the Athenians, relin- 
quishing the work, drew up on their side in battle order — the 
Syracusan generals were so struck with their manifest superiority 
in soldierlike array, as compared with the disorderly trim of 
their own ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers back into the 
city without venturing to engage ; merely leaving a body of 
horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, and constrain 
them to keep in masses. The newdy-acquired Athenian 
cavalry, however, were here brought for the first time into 
effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of their own 
hoplites, they charged the Syracusan horse, drove them off 
with some loss, and erected their trophy. This is the only 
occasion on which we read of the Athenian cavalry being 
brought into conflict ; though Nikias had made the absence of 
cavalry the great reason for his prolonged inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his 
blockading operations ; first completing the Circle , 3 then 
beginning his wall of circumvallation in a northerly direction 
from the Circle towards Trogilus : for which purpose a portion 

1 Thucyd. vi. 98. ix^povv irpbs r)]v 2 vktjv ol *A Ojjyaioi, 'Ivaircp Kade£ 6 fisvot 
inix^av Tt>z/ kvkKov dia Taxons. 

The probable position of this Athenian Kv/c\oy or Circle will be found 
on both the Plans in the Appendix, marked by the letter K. 

2 The Athenians seem to have surpassed all other Greeks in the diligence 
and skill with which they executed fortifications : see some examples, 
Thucyd. v. 75-82 ; Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 18. 

3 Dr. Arnold in his note on Thucyd. vi. 98, says that the Circle is spoken 
of, in one passage of Thucydides, as if it had never been completed . I con- 
strue this one passage differently from him (vii. 2, 4 ) — r $ &\\<p rov kvkXov 
t rpbs rbv T puyiXov IttI t)]v erepav 6c iXaaaav : where I think t$ &Wcp rov 
kvkXov is equivalent to erlpwdi rov kvk\ov — as plainly appears from the 
accompanying mention of Trogilus and the northern sea. I am persuaded 
that the Circle was finished — and Dr. Arnold himself indicates two passages 
in which it is distinctly spoken of as having been completed. See Appendix 
to this volume. 
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of his forces were employed in bringing stones and wood, and 
depositing them in proper places along the intended line. So 
strongly did Hermokrates feel the inferiority of the Syracusan 
hoplites in the field, that he discouraged any fresh general 
action, and proposed to construct a counter-wall or cross-wall ; 
traversing the space along which the Athenian circumvallation 
must necessarily be continued, so as to impede its further pro- 
gress. A tenable counter-wall, if they could get time to carry 
it sufficiently far to a defensible terminus, would completely 
defeat the intent of the besiegers : but even if Nikias should 
interrupt the work by his attacks, the Syracusans calculated on 
being able to provide a sufficient force to repel him, during the 
short time necessary for hastily constructing the palisade or 
front outwork. Such palisade would serve them as a tempor- 
ary defence, while they finished the more elaborate cross-wall 
behind it ; and would, even at the worst, compel Nikias to 
suspend all his proceedings and employ his whole force to 
dislodge them . 1 

1 Thucyd. vi. 99. "TnoreixlC * 1 v &p*wov 4 bS/cu elvai (rots 'Zvpa/co- 
ortois ) rf tKtivoL (the Athenians) $peh\ov &£eiv rb re?xos • /cal el cpQacre/av, 
airoKXpcreis yiyuecrOai , ical apa /cal ev rovrcp el iTrifiorjffoiev, p4pos aurnreprceiy 
aurol rrjs crpartas, /cal cpQuveiv tiv rots crravpois tt po/car aXapfiav ovres 
r as 4<p 6b o vs’ 4/ceivovs be tcv tt avopevovs rov $pyov Tcavras hv irpbs acpas 
rpeirecrdai . — The probable course of this first counter-wall is marked on 
Plan I. by the letters N, O. 

The Scholiast here explains ras 4<p6bovs to mean ra fidcripa — adding 
oXlya be ra 4iuf3a9rii/ai bvvdpeva, bid rb reXparwbes elvai rb x ct} P^ 0V ‘ 
Though he is here followed by the best commentators, I cannot think that 
his explanation is correct. He evidently supposes that this first counter- 
wall of the Syracusans was built (as we shall see presently that the second 
counter- work was) across the marsh, or low ground between the southern 
cliff of Epi polnc and the Great Harbour. “ The ground being generally 
marshy {reXparoobes) there were only a few places where it could be 
crossed.” But I conceive this supposition to be erroneous. The first 
counter-wall of the Syracusans was carried, as it seems to me, up the slope 
of Epipolre, between the Athenian Circle and the southern cliff : it com- 
menced at the Syracusan newly-erected advanced wall, enclosing the 
Temenites. This was all hard, firm ground, such as the Athenians could 
march across at any point : there might perhaps be some roughnesses here 
and there, but they would be mere exceptions to the general character of 
the ground. 

It appears to me that ras iepobovs means simply “ the attacks of the 
Athenians ” — without intending to denote any special assailable points : — - 
irpo/caraXapfiaveiv ras 4 <j) 6 bovs means “ to get beforehand with the attacks ” 
(see Thucyd. i. 57; v. 30). This is in fact the more usual meaning of 
tepobos (compare vii. 5 ; vii. 43 ; i. 6 ; v. 35 ; vi. 63), “attack, approach, 
visit,” &c. There arc doubtless other passages in which it means “ the 
way or road through which the attack was made : ” in one of these how- 
ever (vii. 51) all the best editors now read icrSbov instead of 4 <p 6 bov. 
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Accordingly they took their start from the postern-gate near 
the grove of Apollo Temenites ; a gate in the new wall erected 
four or five months before to enlarge the fortified space of the 
city. From this point, which was lower down on the slope of 
Epipolce than the Athenian Circle, they carried their palisade 
and counter-wall up the slope, in a direction calculated to 
intersect the intended line of hostile circumvallation southward 
of the Circle. The nautical population from Ortygia could be 
employed in this enterprise, since the city was still completely 
undisturbed by sea and mistress of the Great Harbour — the 
Athenian fleet not having yet moved from Thapsus. Besides 
this active crowd of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the 
Temenite grove were cut down to serve as materials ; and by 
such efforts the work was presently finished to a sufficient dis- 
tance for traversing and intercepting the blockading wall 
intended to come southward from the Circle. It seems to 
have terminated at the brink of the precipitous southern cliff 
of Epipolte, which prevented the Athenians from turning it and 
attacking it in flank ; white it was defended in front by a 
stockade and topped with wooden towers for discharge of 
missiles. One tribe of hoplites was left to defend it, while 
the crowd of Syracusans who had either been employed on 
the work or on guard, returned back into the city. 

During all this process, Nikias had not thought it prudent to 
interrupt them . 1 Employed as he seems to have been on the 
Circle, and on the wall branching out from the Circle north- 
ward, he was unwilling to march across the slope of Epipolre 
to attack them with half his forces, leaving his own rear exposed 
to attack from the numerous Syracusans in the city, and his 
own Circle only partially guarded. Moreover, by such delay 
he was enabled to prosecute his own part of the circumvallation 
without hindrance, and to watch for an opportunity of assault- 
ing the new counter-wall with advantage. Such an opportunity 
soon occurred, just at the time when he had accomplished the 
further important object of destroying the aqueducts which 
supplied the city, partially at least, with water for drinking. 
The Syracusans appear to have been filled with confidence 
both by the completion of their counter-wall, which seemed an 
effective bar to the besiegers — and by his inaction. The tribe 

It will be seen that arguments have been founded upon the inadmissible 
sense which the Scholiast here gives to the word fyoSoi : see Dr. Arnold, 
Memoir on the Map of Syracuse, Appendix to his ed. of Thucyd. vol. iii. 
p. 271. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 100. 
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left on guard presently began to relax in their vigilance : instead 
of occupying the wall, tents were erected behind it to shelter 
them from the midday sun ; while some even permitted them- 
selves to take repose during that hour within the city walls. 
Such negligence did not escape the Athenian generals, who 
silently prepared an assault for midday. Three hundred 
chosen hoplites, with some light troops clothed in panoplies for 
the occasion, were instructed to sally out suddenly and run 
across straight to attack the stockade and counter-wall ; while 
the main Athenian force marched in two divisions under Nikias 
and Lamachus ; half towards the city walls to prevent any suc- 
cour from coming out of the gates — half towards the Temenite 
postern-gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall com- 
menced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred was crowned with full success. They captured both the 
stockade and the counter-wall, feebly defended by its guards ; 
who, taken by surprise, abandoned their post and fled along 
behind their wall to enter the city by the Temenite postern- 
gate. Before all of them could get in, however, both the 
pursuing three hundred and the Athenian division which 
marched straight to that point, had partially come up with 
them : so that some of these assailants even forced their way 
along with them through the gate into the interior of the 
Temenite city-wall. Here however the Syracusan strength 
within was too much for them : these foremost Athenians and 
Argeians were thrust out again with loss. But the general move- 
ment of the Athenians had been completely triumphant. They 
pulled down the counter-wall, plucked up the palisade, and 
carried the materials away for the use of their own circumvallation. 

As the recent Syracusan counter-work had been carried to 
the brink of the southern cliff, which rendered it unassailable 
in flank — Nikias was warned of the necessity of becoming 
master of this cliff, so as to deprive them of the same resource 
in future. Accordingly, without staying to finish his blockad- 
ing wall regularly and continuously from the Circle southward, 
across the slope of Epipolae — he left the Circle under guard and 
marched across at once to take possession of the southern cliff, 
at the point where the blockading wall was intended to reach 
it. This point of the southern cliff he immediately fortified as 
a defensive position, whereby he accomplished two objects. 
First, he prevented the Syracusans from again employing the 
cliff as a flank defence for a second counter-wall . 1 Next, he 

1 Thucyd. vi. IOI. Ttj 5* varrepala cnrb r ov kvkAou ireixiC 0U 0L 
*A$HV(uqi rbv Kprip.vbv r by vv ep rod kAovs, bs r&v 'EiwroAwv ravry irpbs rby 
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acquired the means of providing a safe and easy road of communi- 
cation between the high ground of Epipoloe and the low marshy 
ground beneath, which divided Epipoke from the Great Har- 
bour, and across which the Athenian wall of circumvallation 
must necessarily be presently carried. As his troops would 
have to carry on simultaneous operations, partly on r the high 
ground above, partly on the low ground beneath, he could 
not allow them to be separated from each other by a pre- 
cipitous cliff which would prevent ready mutual assistance. 
The intermediate space between the Circle and the fortified 
point of the cliff, was for the time left with an unfinished 
wall, with the intention of coming back to it (as was in fact 
afterwards done, and this portion of wall was in the end 
completed). The Circle, though isolated, was strong enough 
for the time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequately 
garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred from 
carrying a second counter-wall on the same side of Epipoke, 
since the enemy were masters of the terminating cliff on the 
southern side of the slope. They now turned their operations 
to the lower ground or marsh between the southern cliff of 
Epipolae and the Great Harbour ; being as yet free on that 
side, since the Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across 
that marsh — and seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to 

jxcyav Xipcva 8pa, kcu rjirep avrois fipaxvrarov iylyvcro Karafiacri 81a tou 
bpaXov Ka\ rov cXovs is rbv Xipiva rb TrcpLrclxiorpa. 

I give in the text what I believe to be the meaning of this sentence, 
though the words cn rb rod kvkXov are not clear, and have been differ- 
ently construed. Goller in his first edition has construed them as if it 
stood ap^dpevo 1 air b rov kvkXov : as if the fortification now begun 
on the cliff was continuous and in actual junction with the Circle. 
In his second edition he seems to relinquish this opinion, and to trans- 
late them in a manner similar to Dr. Arnold, who considers them as 
equivalent to airb rov kvkXov 6pp.up.cvoi, but not at all implying that the 
fresh work performed was continuous with the Circle — which he believes 
not to have been the fact. If thus construed, the words would imply 
“starting from the Circle as a base of operations.” Agreeing with Dr. 
Arnold in his conception of the event signified, I incline, in construing the 
words, to proceed upon the analogy of two or three passages in Thucyd. 
i. 7 ; i. 46 ; i. 99 ; vi. 64 — At 8c iraXatal tt dXcis 816, tV Xycrclav iTwroXv 
avri(TX 0 ^ cral/ 6 aXaar try} s paXXov (pKlcrdrio’av . . . . y E<TTt 8c 

Xip4)V y Kal irdXis vircp avrov K€?rai &irb 6a Xd cr arj s iv rrj *EXaidn8i 
rrjs QeorTTpurlSos, *E <pvprj. In these passages bird is used in the same sense 
as we find dnodev, iv. 125, signifying “apart from, at some distance from 
but not implying any accompanying idea of motion, or proceeding from, 
either literal or metaphorical. 

‘ ‘ The Athenians began to fortify, at some distance from their Circle, the 
cliff above the marsh,” &c. 
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serve as a flank barrier — they resolved to carry a palisade work 
with a ditch, so as to intersect the line which the Athenians 
must next pursue in completing the southernmost portion of 
their circumvallation. They so pressed the prosecution of 
this new cross palisade, beginning from the lower portion of 
their own city-walls, and stretching in a south-westerly direction 
across the low ground as far as the river Anapus, that by the 
time the new Athenian fortification of the cliff was completed, 
the new Syracusan obstacle was completed also, 1 and a stockade 
with a ditch seemed to shut out the besiegers from reaching 
the Great Harbour. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with ability 
and bravery. Descending unexpectedly, one morning before 
daybreak, from his fort on the cliff at Epipolce into the low 
ground beneath — and providing his troops with planks and 
broad gates to bridge over the marsh where it was scarcely 
passable — he contrived to reach and surprise the palisade with 
the first dawn of morning. Orders were at the same time given 
for the Athenian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the 
Great Harbour, so as to divert the attention of the enemy, and 
get on the rear of the new palisade work. But before the fleet 
could arrive, the palisade and ditch had been carried, and its 
defenders driven off. A large Syracusan force came out from 
the city to sustain them, and retake it ; bringing on a general 
action in the low ground between the Cliff of E pi poke, the 
Harbour, and the river Anapus. The superior discipline of 
the Athenians proved successful : the Syracusans were defeated 
and driven back on all sides, so that their right wing fled into 
the city, and their left (including the larger portion of their 
best force, the horsemen), along the banks of the river Anapus, 
to reach the bridge. Flushed with victory, the Athenians 
hoped to cut them off from this retreat, and a chosen body of 
300 hoplites ran fast in hopes of getting to the bridge first. In 
this hasty movement they fell into such disorder, that the 
Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, put them to flight, and 
threw them back upon the Athenian right wing, to which the 
fugitives communicated their own panic and disorder. The 
fate of the battle appeared to be turning against the Athenians, 
when Lamachus, who was on the left wing, hastened to their 
aid with the Argeian hoplites and as many bowmen as he could 
collect. His ardour carried him incautiously forward, so that 
he crossed a ditch, with very few followers, before the remaining 

• 1 The course and extent (as I conceive it) of this second counter-work, 
palisade, and ditch, will be found marked on Plan I., by the letters P, Q. 
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troops could follow him. He was here attacked and slain , 1 
in single combat with a horseman named Kallikrates : but the 
Syracusans were driven back when his soldiers came up, and 
had only just time to snatch and carry off his dead body, with 
which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind the Anapus. 
The rapid movement of this gallant officer was thus crowned 
with complete success, restoring the victory to his own right 
wing ; a victory dearly purchased by the forfeit of his own life . 2 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight of the 
Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal of Lamachus from 
the left to reinforce it, imparted fresh courage to the Syracusan 
right, which had fled into the town. They again came forth to 
renew the contest ; while their generals attempted a diversion 
by sending out a detachment from the north-western gates of 
the city to attack the Athenian Circle on the mid-slope of 
Epipolae. As this Circle lay completely apart and at consider- 
able distance from the battle, they hoped to find the garrison 
unprepared for attack, and thus to carry it by surprise. Their 
manoeuvre, bold and well-timed, was on the point of succeeding. 
They carried with little difficulty the covering outwork in front, 
and the Circle itself, probably stript of part of its garrison to 
reinforce the combatants in the lower ground, was only saved 
by the presence of mind and resource of Nikias, who was lying 
ill within it. He directed the attendants to set fire to a quantity 
of wood which lay, together with the battering engines of the 
army in front of the Circle-wall, so that the flames prevented 
all further advance on the part of the assailants, and forced 
them to retreat. The flames also served as a signal to the 
Athenians engaged in the battle beneath, who immediately 
sent reinforcements to the relief of their general ; while at the 
same time the Athenian fleet, just arrived from Thapsus, was 
seen sailing into the Great Harbour. This last event, threaten- 
ing the Syracusans on a new side, drew off their whole atten- 
tion to the defence of their city. Their combatants from the 
field, and their detachment from the Circle, were each brought 
back within the walls . 3 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, carrying 
with it the death or capture of Nikias, and combined with the 
death of Lamachus in the field on that same day — it would 
have greatly brightened the prospects of the Syracusans, and 

1 Thucyd. vi. 102 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. Diodorus errone- 
ously places the battle, in which Lamachus was slain, after the arrival of 
Gylippus (xiii. 8). 

2 Thucyd. vi. 102. 


3 Thucyd. vi. 102. 
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might even have arrested the further progress of the siege, from 
the want of an authorised commander. But in spite of such 
imminent hazard, the actual result of the day left the Athenians 
completely victorious, and the Syracusans more discouraged 
than ever. What materially contributed to their discourage- 
ment, was, the recent entrance of the Athenian fleet into the 
Great Harbour, wherein it was henceforward permanently 
established, in co-operation with the army, in a station near the 
left bank of the Anapus. 

Both army and fleet now began to occupy themselves 
seriously with the construction of the southernmost part of the 
wall of circumvallation ; beginning immediately below the 
Athenian fortified point of descent from the southern cliff of 
Epipolae and stretching across the lower marshy ground to the 
Great Harbour. The distance between these two extreme 
points was about eight stadia or nearly an English mile : the 
wall was double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable 
intervals — inclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubtless 
roofed over in part, since it served afterwards, with the help of 
the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shelter and defence of the 
whole Athenian army . 1 The Syracusans could not interrupt 
this process, nor could they undertake a new counter-wall up 
the mid-slope of Epipolae, without coming out to fight a general 
battle, which they did not feel competent to do. Of course the 
Circle had now been put into condition to defy a second 
surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
hindering the blockading wall towards the Harbour. — It was 
now, for the first time, that they began to taste the real 
restraints and privations of a siege . 2 Down to this moment, 
their communication with the Anapus and the country beyond, 
as well as with all sides of the Great Harbour, had been open 
and unimpeded ; whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet and the change of position of the Athenian army, had cut 
them off from both , 3 so that little or no fresh supplies of 

1 The southern part of the Athenian line of circumvallation is marked 
both on Plans I. and II. by the letters K, L, M. In the first Plan, it 
appears as intended and unfinished ; in the second Plan it appears as 
completed. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 103. ola Be el/cbs apdpcvTroov an opovvrwv real (xaXKou nplu 
noXiopKovfx^vwv, &c. 

3 Diodorus however is wrong in stating (xiii. 7) that the Athenians 
occupied the temple of Zeus Olympius and the Polichne or hamlet surround- 
ing it, on the right bank of the Anapus. These posts remained always 
occupied by the Syracusans, throughout the whole war (Thucyd. vii. 4, 
37 )- 
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provision could reach them except at the hazard of capture 
from the hostile ships. On the side of Thapsus, where the 
northern cliff of Epipolae affords only two or three practicable 
passages of ascent, they had before been blocked up by the 
Athenian army and fleet ; and a portion of the fleet seems still 
to have been left at Thapsus. Nothing now remained open, 
except a portion, especially the northern portion, of the slope 
of Epipolae. Of this outlet the besieged, especially their 
numerous cavalry, doubtless availed themselves, for the purpose 
of excursions and of bringing in supplies. But it was both 
longer and more circuitous for such purposes than the plain 
near the Great Harbour and the Helorine road : moreover, it 
had to pass by the high and narrow pass of Euryalus, and 
might thus be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever 
Nikias thought fit to occupy and fortify that position. Un- 
fortunately for himself and his army, he omitted this easy, but 
capital precaution, even at the moment when he must have 
known Gylippus to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order 
followed by Nikias and Lamachus can be satisfactorily explained. 
Having established their fortified post on the centre of the 
slope of Epipolae, they were in condition to combat opposition 
and attack any counter-wall on whichever side the enemy might 
erect it. Commencing in the first place the execution of the 
northern portion of the blockading line, they soon desist from 
this, and turn their attention to the southern portion, because 
it was here that the Syracusans constructed their first two 
counter- works. In attacking the second counter-work of the 
Syracusans, across the marsh to the Anapus, they chose a 
suitable moment for bringing the main fleet round from 
Thapsus into the Great Harbour, with a view to its co-operation. 
After clearing the lower ground, they probably deemed it advis- 
able, in order to establish a safe and easy communication with 
their fleet, that the double wall across the marsh, from Epipolae 
to the Harbour, should stand next for execution ; for which 
there was this further reason — that they thereby blocked up 
the most convenient exit and channel of supply for Syracuse. 
There are thus plausible reasons assignable why the northern 
portion of the line of blockade, from the Athenian camp on 
Epipolae to the sea at Trogilus, was left to the last, and was 
found open — at least the greater part of it — by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their situation, 
the prospects of the Athenians were better than ever ; pro- 
mising certain and not very distant triumph. The reports 
VOL. VII. l 
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circulating through the neighbouring cities all represented 
them as in the full tide of success, so that many Sikel tribes, 
hitherto wavering, came in to tender their alliance, while three 
armed pentekonters also arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. 
Moreover abundant supplies were furnished from the Italian 
Greeks generally. Nikias, now sole commander since the 
death of Lamachus, had even the glory of receiving and dis- 
cussing proposals from Syracuse for capitulation — a necessity 
which was openly and abundantly canvassed within the city 
itself. The ill-success of Hermokrates and his colleagues had 
caused them to be recently displaced from their functions as 
generals, — to which Herakleides, Eukles, and Tellias were 
appointed. But this change did not inspire the Syracusans 
with confidence to hazard a fresh battle, while the temper of 
the city, during such period of forced inaction, was melancholy 
in the extreme. Though several propositions for surrender, 
perhaps unofficial, yet seemingly sincere, were made to Nikias, 
nothing definitive could be agreed upon as to the terms. 1 Had 
the Syracusan government been oligarchical, the present 
distress would have exhibited a large body of malcontents upon 
whom he could have worked with advantage ; but the demo- 
cratical character of the government maintained union at home 
in this trying emergency. 2 

We must take particular note of these propositions in order 
to understand the conduct of Nikias during the present critical 
interval. He had been from the beginning in secret corre- 
spondence with a party in Syracuse ; 3 who, though neither 
numerous nor powerful in themselves, were now doubtless both 
more active and more influential than ever they had been 
before. From them he received constant and not unreasonable 
assurances that the city was on the point of surrendering and 
could not possibly hold out. And as the tone of opinion 
without, as well as within, conspired to raise such an impression 
in his mind, so he suffered himself to be betrayed into a fatal 
languor and security as to the further prosecution of the be- 
sieging operations. The injurious consequences of the death 
of Lamachus now became evident. From the time of the 
departure from Katana down to the battle in which that gallant 
officer perished (a period seemingly of about three months, 
from about March to June 414 b.c.), the operations of the 
siege had been conducted with great vigour as well as unre- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 103. 7roAAa iKeyero vp6s re ttceTvov /cal irtelou tri Kara rty 
ir6\w. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 55. 


3 Thucyd. vii. 49-86. 
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mitting perseverance ; while the building-work, especially, had 
been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans with amaze- 
ment. But so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, this 
vigorous march disappears and is exchanged for slackness and 
apathy. The wall across the low ground near the harbour 
might have been expected to proceed more rapidly, because 
the Athenian position generally was much stronger — the chance 
of opposition from the Syracusans was much lessened — and 
the fleet had been brought into the Great Harbour to co- 
operate. Vet in fact it seems to have proceeded more slowly : 
Nikias builds it at first as a double wall, though it would have 
been practicable to complete the whole line of blockade with 
a single wall before the arrival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if 
necessary, to have doubled it either wholly or partially ; instead 
of employing so much time in completing this one portion, 
that Gylippus arrived before it was finished, scarcely less than 
two months after the death of Lamachus. Both the besiegers 
and their commander now seem to consider success as certain, 
without any chance of effective interruption from within — still 
less from without ; so that they may take their time over the 
work, without caring whether the ultimate consummation comes 
a month sooner or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian troops, 
Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and accelerated 
the operations, had he himself been convinced of the necessity 
of doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him always overrating 
the gloomy contingencies of the future, and disposed to calcu- 
late as if the worst was to happen which possibly could happen. 
But a great part, of what passes for caution in his character, 
was in fact backwardness and inertia of temperament, aggra- 
vated by the melancholy addition of a painful internal complaint. 
If he wasted in indolence the first six months after his arrival 
in Sicily, and turned to inadequate account the present two 
months of triumphant position before Syracuse — both these 
mistakes arose from the same cause ; from reluctance to act 
except under the pressure and stimulus of some obvious neces- 
sity. Accordingly he was always behindhand with events : but 
when necessity became terrible, so as to subdue the energies 
of other men — then did he come forward and display un- 
wonted vigour, as we shall see in .the following chapter. But 
now, relieved from all urgency of apparent danger, and misled 
by the delusive hopes held out through his correspondence in 
the town, combined with the atmosphere of success which 
exhilarated his own armament — Nikias fancied the surrender 
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of Syracuse inevitable, and became, for one brief moment 
preceding his calamitous end, not merely sanguine, but even 
careless and presumptuous in the extreme. Nothing short 
of this presumption could have let in his destroying enemy 
Gylippus. 1 

That officer — named by the Lacedaemonians commander in 
Sicily, at the winter meeting which Alkibiades had addressed 
at Sparta — had employed himself in getting together forces 
for the purpose of the expedition. But the Lacedaemonians, 
though so far stimulated by the representations of the Athenian 
exile as to promise aid, were not forward to perform the promise. 
Even the Corinthians, decidedly the most hearty of all in be- 
half of Syracuse, were yet so tardy, that in the month of June, 
Gylippus was still at Leukas, with his armament not quite 
ready to sail. To embark in a squadron for Sicily against the 
numerous and excellent Athenian fleet, now acting there, was 
a service not tempting to any one, and demanding both per- 
sonal daring and devotion. Moreover every vessel from Sicily, 
between March and June 414 bc., brought intelligence of 
progressive success on the part of Nikias and Lamachus — thus 
rendering the prospects of Corinthian auxiliaries still more 
discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of that 
defeat of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, and of 
its important consequences in forwarding the operations of the 
besiegers. Great as those consequences were, they were still 
further exaggerated by report. It was confidently affirmed, by 
messenger after messenger, that the wall of circumvallation had 
been completed, and that Syracuse was now invested on all 
sides. 2 Both Gylippus and the Corinthians were so far misled 
as to believe this to be the fact, and despaired, in consequence, 
of being able to render any effective aid against the Athenians 
in Sicily. But as there still remained hopes of being able to 
preserve the Greek cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it im- 
portant to pass over thither at once with his own little squadron 
of four sail — two Lacedaemonians and two Corinthians — and 
the Corinthian captain Pythen ; leaving the Corinthian main 
squadron to follow as soon as it was ready. Intending then to 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 104. <ws avrois q .1 4<polrwv Betval /cal Tratrai £rrl t!> 

airrb 4\j/evo’/x€vai > a >s r\ rravre\u>$ &7roTeTe<^<cr/x6j/ai at iZvpdKovo'at euri, ttjs 
fxkv ovkcti iKirlBa ovBe/xtau dx** 7 & TvKiinr os, r))v Be T ra\iav 

fiov\ 6 fxevos irepnroiTia-ai, &c. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

It will be seen from Thucydides, that Gylippus heard this news while he 
Was yet at Leukas. 
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act only in Italy, Gylippus did not fear falling in with the 
Athenian fleet. He first sailed to Tarentum, friendly and 
warm in his cause. From hence he undertook a visit to 
Thurii, where his father Kleandridas, exiled from Sparta, had 
formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit by this 
opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians, and finding 
nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, until he 
came opposite to the Terinoean Gulf, near the south-eastern 
cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind off the land over- 
took him, exposed his vessels to the greatest dangers, and 
drove him out to sea, until at length, standing in a northerly 
direction, he was fortunate enough to find shelter again at 
Tarentum . 1 But such was the damage which his ships had 
sustained, that he was forced to remain here while they were 
hauled ashore and refitted . 2 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 
further progress. For the Thurians had sent intimation of his 
visit, as well as of the number of his vessels, to Nikias at 
Syracuse ; treating with contempt the idea of four triremes 
coming to attack the powerful Athenian fleet. In the present 

1 Thucyd. vi, 104. v Apas (fiAnrTros) 7rapeV\et tV ' Iraklav real apTra<r0els 
vir’ avifxov Kara rbr Tepivaiou k6Kttov, bs iicrrvu ravrr) fxeyas, Kara B opeau 
£crrr)K&s &Tro<p€psrai es rb 7reAayo9, Kal ivaXiu xcijuao-flels is ra /j,aM(rra ry 
Tapavn irpoff fiery* 1 . 

Though all the commentators here construe the words Kara B opiav icrrTjKws 
as if they agreed with tis or &v€fxos, I cannot but think that these words 
really agree with TvAimros. Gylippus is overtaken by this violent off-shore 
wind while he is sailing southward along the eastern shore of what is now 
called Calabria Ultra : “ setting his ship towards the north or standing to the 
north (to use the English nautical phrase), he is carried out to sea, from 
whence after great difficulties he again gets into Tarentum.” If Gylippus 
was carried out to sea when in this position, and trying to get to Tarentum, 
he would naturally lay his course northward. What is meant by the words 
Kara B opiav ia-rrjKivs, as applied to the windy I confess I do not under- 
stand ; nor do the critics throw much light upon it. Whenever a point of 
the compass is mentioned in conjunction with any wind, it always seems to 
mean the point from whence the wind blows. Now, that Kara B opiav 
itrrriKdos means “ a wind which blows steadily from the north,” as the com- 
mentators affirm — I cannot believe without better authority than they 
produce. Moreover Gylippus could never have laid his course for Tarentum 
if there had been a strong wind in this direction ; while such a wind would 
have forwarded him to Lokri, the very place whither he wanted to go. 
The mention of the Terincean Gulf is certainly embarrassing. If the words 
are right (which perhaps may be doubted), the explanation of Dr. Arnold 
in his note seems the best which can be offered. Perhaps indeed — for 
though improbable, this is not wholly impossible — Thucydides may himself 
have committed a geographical inadvertence, in supposing the Terinman 
Gulf to be on the east side of Calabria. See Appendix to this volume. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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sanguine phase of his character, Nikias sympathised with the 
flattering tenor of the message and overlooked the gravity of 
the fact announced. He despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, 
nor would he even take the precaution of sending four ships 
from his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new-comer. 
Accordingly Gylippus, after having refitted his ships at Taren- 
tum, advanced southward along the coast without opposition 
to the Epizephyrian Lokri. Here he first learnt, to his great 
satisfaction, that Syracuse was not yet so completely blockaded, 
but that an army might still reach and relieve it from the 
interior, entering it by the Euryalus and the heights of Epipolae. 
Having deliberated whether he should take the chance of 
running his ships into the harbour of Syracuse, despite the 
watch of the Athenian fleet — or whether he should sail through 
the strait of Messina to Himera at the north of Sicily, and 
from thence levy an army to cross the island and relieve 
Syracuse by land — he resolved on the latter course, and passed 
forthwith through the strait, which he found altogether un- 
guarded. After touching both at Rhegium and at Messene, he 
arrived safely at Himera. Even at Rhegium, there was no 
Athenian naval force ; though Nikias had indeed sent thither 
four Athenian triremes, after he had been apprised that Gylippus 
had reached Lokri — rather from excess of precaution, than 
because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian squadron 
reached Rhegium too late : Gylippus had already passed the 
strait, and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, landed 
him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear unaccountable, 
were it not that we shall have worse yet to recount. To 
appreciate his misjudgement fully — and to be sensible that we 
are not making him responsible for results which could not 
have been foreseen — we have only to turn back to what had 
been said six months before by the exile Alkibiades at Sparta : — 
“ Send forthwith an army to Sicily (he exhorted the Lacedae- 
monians) — but send at the same time , zvhat will be yet more 
valuable than an army — a Spartan to take the supreme co?n - 
maud? It was in fulfilment of such recommendation, the 
wisdom of which will abundantly appear, that Gylippus had 
been appointed. And had he even reached Syracuse alone 
in a fishing-boat, the effect of his presence, carrying the great 
name of Sparta with full assurance of Spartan intervention to 
come, not to mention his great personal ability — would have 
sufficed to give new life to the besieged. Yet Nikias — having, 
through a lucky accident, timely notice of his approach, when 
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a squadron of four ships would have prevented his reaching 
the island — disdains even this most easy precaution, and 
neglects him as a freebooter of no significance. Such 
neglect too is the more surprising, since the well-known philo- 
Laconian tendencies of Nikias would have led us to expect, 
that he would overvalue, rather than undervalue, the imposing 
ascendency of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera as commander named by 
Sparta and announcing himself as forerunner of Peloponnesian 
reinforcements, met with a hearty welcome. The Himeraeans 
agreed to aid him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish 
panoplies for the seamen in his vessels. On sending to 
Selinus, Gela, and some of the Sikel tribes in the interior, he 
received equally favourable assurances ; so that he was enabled 
in no very long time to get together a respectable force. The 
interest of Athens among the Sikels had been recently weakened 
by the death of one of her most active partisans, the Sikel 
prince Archonides — a circumstance which both enabled 
Gylippus to obtain more of their aid, and facilitated his march 
across the island. He was enabled to undertake this inland 
march from Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 hoplites 
from his own vessels, seamen and epibatae taken together — 
1000 hoplites and light troops, with 100 horse, from Himera — 
some horse and light troops from Selinus and Gela — and 1000 
Sikels. 1 With these forces, some of whom joined him on the 
march, he reached Euryalus and the heights of Epipolae above 
Syracuse — assaulting and capturing the Sikel fort of Ietce in 
his way, but without experiencing any other opposition. 

His arrival was all but too late — and might have been 
actually too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Gongylus got 
to Syracuse a little before him. The Corinthian fleet of twelve 
triremes, under Erasinides — having started from Lcukas later 
than Gylippus, but as soon as it was ready — was now on its 
way to Syracuse. But Gongylus had been detained at Leukas 
by some accident, so that he did not depart until after all the 
rest. Yet he reached Syracuse the soonest; probably striking 
a straighter course across the sea, and favoured by weather. 
He got safely into the harbour of Syracuse, escaping the 
Athenian guardships ; whose watch doubtless partook of the 
general negligence of the besieging operations. 2 

The arrival of Gongylus at that moment was an accident of 
unspeakable moment — and was in fact nothing less than the 


1 Thucyd. vii. 1. 


Thucyd. vii. 2-7. 
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salvation of the city. Among all the causes of despair in the 
Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than the circum- 
stance, that they had not as yet heard of any relief approaching, 
or of any active intervention in their favour, from Peloponnesus. 
Their discouragement increasing from day to day, and the in- 
terchange of propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 
matters had at last so ripened that a public assembly was just 
about to be held to sanction a definitive capitulation . 1 It was 
at this critical juncture that Gongylus arrived, apparently a 
little before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to 
announce that both the Corinthian fleet, and a Spartan com- 
mander, were now actually on their voyage, and might be 
expected immediately — intelligence which filled the Syracusans 
with enthusiasm and with renewed courage. They instantly 
threw aside all idea of capitulation, and resolved to hold out 
to the last. 

It was not long before they received intimation that Gylippus 
had reached Himera (which Gongylus at his arrival could not 
know) and was raising an army to march across for their relief. 
After the interval necessary for his preparations and for his 
march (probably not less than between a fortnight and three 
weeks), they learnt that he was approaching Syracuse by the 
way of Euryalus and Epipolae. He was presently seen coming, 
having ascended Epipolae by Euryalus ; the same way by which 
the Athenians had come from Katana in the spring, when they 
commenced the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipolae, 
the whole Syracusan force went out in a body to hail his arrival 
and accompany him into the city . 2 

Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse appear 
so unaccountable as the fact, that the proceedings and march 
of Gylippus, from his landing at Himera to the moment of his 
entering the town, were accomplished without the smallest 
resistance on the part of Nikias. After this instant the 
besiegers pass from incontestable superiority in the field, and 
apparent certainty of prospective capture of the city — to a 
state of inferiority, not only excluding all hope of capture, 
but even sinking step by step into absolute ruin. Yet Nikias 
had remained with his eyes shut and his hands tied ; not 
making the least effort to obstruct so fatal a consummation. 
After having despised Gylippus in his voyage along the coast 
of Italy as a freebooter with four ships, he now despises him 
not less at the head of an army marching from Himera. If 

1 Thucyd. vi. 103 ; vii. 2. Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 2. 
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he was taken unawares, as he really appears to have been , 1 the 
fault was altogether his own, and the ignorance such as we 
must almost call voluntary. For the approach of Gylippus 
must have been well known to him beforehand. He must 
have learnt from the four ships which he sent to Rhegium, that 
Gylippus had already touched thither in passing through the 
strait, on his way to Himera. He must therefore have been 
well aware, that the purpose was to attempt the relief of 
Syracuse by an army from the interior ; and his correspondence 
among the Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognisance 
of the equipment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we 
recollect that Gylippus reached that place without either troops 
or arms — that he had to obtain forces not merely from Himera, 
but also from Selinus and Gela, — as well as to sound the Sikel 
towns, not all of them friendly ; — lastly, that he had to march 
all across the island, partly through hostile territory — it is 
impossible to allow less interval than a fortnight, or three 
weeks, between his landing at Himera and his arrival at 
Epipolae. Further, Nikias must have learnt, through his in- 
telligence in the interior of Syracuse, the important revolution 
which had taken place in Syracusan opinion through the arrival 
of Gongylus, even before the landing of Gylippus in Sicily was 
known. He was apprised, from that moment, that he had to 
take measures, not only against renewed obstinate hostility 
within the town, but against a fresh invading enemy without. 
Lastly, that enemy had first to march all across Sicily, during 
which march he might have been embarrassed and perhaps 
defeated ; 2 and could then approach Syracuse only by one 
road ; over the high ground of Euryalus in the Athenian rear — • 
through passes few in number, easy to defend, by which Nikias 
had himself first approached, and through which he had only 
got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these 
passes unoccupied and undefended ; he takes not a single new 
precaution ; the relieving army enters Syracuse as it were over 
a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness, with which 
Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for repelling the 
foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy formidable even 

1 Thucyd. vii. 3. O l 5 e *A 6 t]ua 7 oi f aicpvidlas rov re rvAlinr ou /cal rwv 
1,vpaK0(ri<j)V acplffiv e-rriSyrccv, See. 

2 Compare an incident in the ensuing year, Thucyd. vii. 32. The 
Athenians, at a moment when they had become much weaker than they 
were now, had influence enough among the Sikel tribes to raise opposition 
to the march of a corps coming from the interior to the help of Syracuse. 
This auxiliary corps was defeated and nearly destroyed in its march. 
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single-handed — what are we to say of that unaccountable 
blindness which led him to neglect the same enemy when 
coming at the head of a relieving army, and to omit the most 
obvious means of defence in a crisis upon which his future 
fate turned? Homer would have designated such neglect as 
a temporary delirium inflicted by the fearful inspiration of 
Ate : the historian has no such explanatory name to give — and 
can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude to the calamities 
too nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 
allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, the Athenian double 
wall of circumvallation between the southern cliff of Epipolse 
and the Great Harbour, eight stadia long, was all but com- 
pleted : a few yards only of the end close to the harbour were 
wanting. But Gylippus cared not to interrupt its completion. 
He aimed at higher objects, and he knew (what Nikias un- 
happily never felt and never lived to learn) the immense 
advantage of turning to active account that first impression, 
and full tide of confidence, which his arrival had just infused 
into the Syracusans. Hardly had he accomplished his junction 
with them, when he marshalled the united force in order of 
battle, and marched up to the lines of the Athenians. Amazed 
as they were, and struck dumb by his unexpected arrival, they 
too formed in battle order, and awaited his approach. His 
first, proceeding marked how much the odds of the game were 
changed. He sent a herald to tender to them a five days’ 
armistice, on condition that they should collect their effects 
and withdraw from the island. Nikias disdained to return any 
reply to this insulting proposal ; but his conduct showed how 
much he felt, as well as Gylippus, that the tide was now turned. 
For when the Spartan commander, perceiving now for the first 
time the disorderly trim of his Syracusan hoplites, thought fit 
to retreat into more open ground farther removed from the 
walls, probably in order that he might have a better field for 
his cavalry — Nikias declined to follow him, and remained in 
position close to his own fortifications . 1 This was tantamount 
to a confession of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual 
abandonment of the capture of Syracuse — a tacit admission 
that the Athenians could hope for nothing better in the end, 
than the humiliating offer which the herald had just made to 
them. So it seems to have been felt by both parties ; for 
from this time forward, the Syracusans become and continue 

1 Thucyd. vii. 3. 
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aggressors, the Athenians remaining always on the defensive, 
except for one brief instant after the arrival of Demosthenes. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them encamped for 
that night on the Temenite cliff (seemingly within the added 
fortified enclosure of Syracuse), Gylippus brought them out 
again the next morning, and marshalled them in front of the 
Athenian lines, as if about to attack. But while the attention 
of the Athenians was thus engaged, he sent a detachment to 
surprise the fort of Labdalum, which was not within view of 
their lines. The enterprise was completely successful. The 
fort was taken, and the garrison put to the sword ; while the 
Syracusans gained another unexpected advantage during the 
day, by the capture of one of the Athenian triremes which 
was watching their harbour. Gylippus pursued his successes 
actively, by immediately beginning the construction of a fresh 
counter- wall, from the outer city- wall in a north-westerly direc- 
tion aslant up the slope of Epipoke ; so as to traverse the 
intended line of the Athenian circumvallation on the north 
side of their Circle, and render blockade impossible . 1 He 
availed himself, for this purpose, of stones laid by the Athenians 
for their own circumvallation, at the same time alarming them 
by threatening attack upon their lower wall (between the 
southern cliff of Epipolae and the Great Harbour) — which 
was now just finished, so as to leave their troops disposable 
for action on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, 
which seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted a nocturnal 
surprise, but finding the Athenians in vigilant guard without, 
he was forced to retire. This part of the wall was now 
heightened, and the Athenians took charge of it themselves, 
distributing their allies along the remainder . 2 

These attacks however appear to have been chiefly intended 
as diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from obstructing 
the completion of the counter-wall. Now was the time for 
Nikias to adopt vigorous aggressive measures both against this 
wall and against the Syracusans in the field — unless he chose 
to relinquish all hope of ever being able to beleaguer Syracuse. 
And indeed he seems actually to have relinquished such hope, 
even thus early after he had seemed certain master of the city. 
For he now undertook a measure altogether new; highly 
important in itself, but indicating an altered scheme of policy. 
He resolved to fortify Cape Plemmyrium — the rocky promon 

1 Thucyd. vii. 4. The probable direction of this third Syracusan counter- 
wall will be seen in Plan II., marked by the letters S, T, U. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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tory which forms one extremity of the narrow entrance of the 
Great Harbour, immediately south of the point of Ortygia — 
and to make it a secure main station for the fleet and stores. 
The fleet had been hitherto stationed in close neighbourhood 
of the land-force, in a fortified position at the extremity of the 
double blockading wall between the southern cliff of Epipolae 
and the Great Harbour. From such a station in the interior 
of the harbour, it was difficult for the Athenian triremes to 
perform the duties incumbent on them — of watching the two 
ports of Syracuse (one on each side of the isthmus which joins 
Ortygia to the mainland) so as to prevent any exit of ships 
from within, or ingress of ships from without — and of ensuring 
the unobstructed admission by sea of supplies for their own 
army. For both these purposes, the station of Plemmyrium 
was far more convenient ; and Nikias now saw that hence- 
forward his operations would be for the most part maritime. 
Without confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of his 
opponents, and that a successful prosecution of the blockade 
had become impossible . 1 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, 
were erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which 
became the station for triremes as well as for ships of burthen. 
Though the situation was found convenient for all naval 
operations, it entailed also serious disadvantages ; being, desti- 
tute of any spring of water, such as the memorable fountain 
of Arethusa on the opposite island of Ortygia. So that for 
supplies of water, and of wood also, the crews of the ships 
had to range a considerable distance, exposed to surprise from 
the numerous Syracusan cavalry placed in garrison at the 
temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, losses were sustained 
in this manner, besides the increased facilities given for deser- 
tion, which soon fatally diminished the efficiency of each ship’s 
crew. As the Athenian hopes of success now declined, both 
the slaves, and the numerous foreigners who served in their 
navy, became disposed to steal away. And though the ships 
of war, down to this time, had been scarcely at all engaged in 
actual warfare, yet they had been for many months continually 
at sea and on the watch, without any opportunity of hauling 
ashore to refit. Hence the naval force, now about to be called 
into action as the chief hope of the Athenians, was found 
lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfection in 


1 Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the harbour 
of Peirseus. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while by with- 
drawing the Athenian forces it left Gylippus unopposed in the 
prosecution of his counter-wall, at the same time emboldened 
him by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. Day 
after day he brought out his Syracusans in battle-array, 
planting them near the Athenian lines ; but the Athenians 
showed no disposition to attack. At length he took advantage 
of what he thought a favourable opportunity to make the 
attack himself ; but the ground was so hemmed in by various 
walls — the Athenian fortified lines on one side, the Syracusan 
front or Temenitic fortification on another, and the counter- 
wall now in course of construction on a third — that his cavalry 
and darters had no space to act. Accordingly, the Syracusan 
hoplites, having to fight without these auxiliaries, were beaten 
and driven back with loss, the Corinthian Gongylus being 
among the slain . 1 On the next day, Gylippus had the prudence 
to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. It was a conse- 
quence of his own mistake, (he publicly confessed) in having 
made choice of a confined space wherein neither cavalry nor 
darters could avail. He would presently give them another 
opportunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them to show their 
inbred superiority as Dorians and Peloponnesians, by chasing 
these Ionians with their rabble of islanders out of Sicily. 
Accordingly, after no long time, he again brought them up in 
order of battle ; taking care, however, to keep in the open 
space, beyond the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, but 
marched out into the open space to meet him. He probably 
felt encouraged by the result of the recent action ; but there 
was a further and more pressing motive. The counter-wall of 
intersection, which the Syracusans were constructing, was on 
the point of cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation — so 
that it was essential for Nikias to attack without delay, unless 
he formally abnegated all further hope of successful siege. 
Nor could the army endure, in spite of altered fortune, irre- 
vocably to shut themselves out from such hope, without one 
struggle more. Both armies were therefore ranged in battle 
order on the open space beyond the walls, higher up the slope 
of Epipolse ; Gylippus placing his cavalry and darters to the 
right of his line, on the highest and most open ground. In 
the midst of the action between the hoplites on both sides, 
1 Thucyd. vii. 5 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
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these troops on the right charged the left flank of the Athenians 
with such vigour, that they completely broke it. The whole 
Athenian army underwent a thorough defeat, and only found 
shelter within its fortified lines. And in the course of the very 
next night, the Syracusan counter-wall was pushed so far as to 
traverse and get beyond the projected line of Athenian blockade, 
reaching presently as far as the edge of the northern cliff: so 
that Syracuse was now safe, unless the enemy should not only 
recover their superiority in the field, but also become strong 
enough to storm and carry the new-built wall . 1 

Further defence was also obtained by the safe arrival of 
the Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of twelve 
triremes under Erasinides, which Nikias had vainly endeavoured 
to intercept. Fie had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of 
Italy; but the new-comers were fortunate enough to escape 
them. 

Erasinides and his division lent their hands to the execution 
of a work which completed the scheme of defence for the city. 
Gylippus took the precaution of constructing a fort or redoubt 
on the high ground of Epipolse, so as to command the approach 
to Syracuse from the high ground of Euryalus ; a step which 
Hermokrates had not thought of until too late, and which 
Nikias had never thought of at all, during his period of triumph 
and mastery. He erected a new fort 2 on a suitable point of 
the high ground, backed by three fortified positions or encamp- 
ments at proper distances in the rear of it, intended for bodies 
of troops to support the advanced post in case it was attacked. 
A continuous wall was then carried from this advanced post 
down the slope of Epipolae, so as to reach and join the counter- 
wall recently constructed ; whereby this counter-wall, already 
traversing and cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation, 
became in fact prolonged up the whole slope of Epipoke, and 
barred all direct access from the Athenians in their existing 
lines up to the summit of that eminence, as well as up to the 
northern cliff. The Syracusans had now one continuous and 
uninterrupted line of defence ; a long single wall, resting at 
one extremity on the new-built fort upon the high ground of 
Epipolae — at the other extremity, upon the city- wall. This 
wall was only single ; but it was defended along its whole 
length by the permanent detachments occupying the three 
several fortified positions or encampments just mentioned, 

1 Thucyd. vii. 5, 6. 

2 This new upper fort is marked on Plan II. by the letter V. The three 
fortified encampments are marked XXX. 
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One of these positions was occupied by native Syracusans ; 
a second by Sicilian Greeks ; a third by other allies. Such 
was the improved and systematic scheme of defence which the 
genius of Gylippus first projected, and which he brought to 
execution at the present moment : 1 a scheme, the full value 
of which will be appreciated when we come to describe 
the proceedings of the second Athenian armament under 
Demosthenes. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out of the 
reach of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their renewed 
confidence to infuse into them projects of retaliation against 
the enemy who had brought them so near to ruin. They 
began to equip their ships in the harbour, and to put their 
seamen under training, in hopes of qualifying themselves to 
contend with the Athenians even on their own element ; while 
Gylippus himself quitted the city to visit the various cities of 
the island, and to get together further reinforcements, naval as 
well as military. And as it was foreseen that Nikias on his 
part would probably demand aid from Athens— envoys, Syra- 
cusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched to Peloponnesus, 
to urge the necessity of forwarding additional troops — even in 
merchant-vessels, if no triremes could be spared to convey 
them . 2 Should no reinforcements reach the Athenian camp, 
the- Syracusans well knew that its efficiency must diminish by 
every month’s delay, while their own strength, in spite of heavy 
cost and effort, was growing with their increased prospects of 
success. 

If such double conviction was present to sustain the ardour 
of the Syracusans, it was not less painfully felt amidst the 
Athenian camp, now blocked up like a besieged city, and 

1 Thucyd. vii. 7 . Me-ra 5e tovto , at T€ twv Kopivdlcw vrjes teal ’A/errpa/ci- 
<ut SiV /cal Aevicadlcov icr€Tr\ev(Tau at vTr6KoLiroi SwSetca (i^px 6 5c avrau ’Epacri- 
plfirjs K oplvdtos), Kal ^vperelx^cc^ \onrbv ro'is 2 v paKoffiois 
fxexpt tov iyicapalov relxovs. The new wall of junction thus con- 
structed is marked on Plan II. by the letters V, W, T. 

These words of Thucydides are very obscure, and have been explained 
by different commentators in different ways. The explanation which I here 
give does not (so far as I know) coincide with any of them ; yet I venture 
to think that it is the most plausible, and the only one satisfactory. Com- 
pare the Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map of Syracuse (Arn. Thuc. vol. 
iii. p. 273), and the notes of Poppo and Goller. Dr. Arnold is indeed so 
little satisfied with any explanation which had suggested itself to him, that 
he thinks some words must have dropped out. The reader will find a 
defence of my views in the Appendix annexed to the Plan of Syracuse in 
this volume. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 7. 
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enjoying no free movement except through their ships and 
their command of the sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus should 
return with any considerable additional force, even the attack 
upon him by land would become too powerful to resist — 
besides the increasing disorganisation of his fleet. He became 
fully convinced that to remain as they were was absolute ruin. 
As all possibility of prosecuting the siege of Syracuse success- 
fully was now at an end, a sound judgement would have 
dictated that his position in the harbour had become useless as 
well as dangerous, and that the sooner it was evacuated the 
better. Probably Demosthenes would have acted thus, under 
similar circumstances ; but such foresight and resolution were 
not in the character of Nikias — who w T as afraid moreover of the 
blame which it would bring down upon him at home, if not 
from his own army. Not venturing to quit his position without 
orders from Athens, he determined to send home thither an 
undisguised account of his critical position, and to solicit 
either reinforcements or instructions to return. 

It was now indeed the end of September (b.c. 414), so that 
he could not hope even for an answer before midwinter, nor 
for reinforcements (if such were to be sent) until the ensuing 
spring was far advanced. Nevertheless he determined to 
encounter this risk, and to trust to vigilant precautions for 
safety during the interval — precautions which, as the result .will 
show, were within a hair’s breadth of proving insufficient. But 
as it was of the last importance to him to make his countrymen 
at home fully sensible of the grave danger of his position — he 
resolved to transmit a written despatch ; not trusting to the 
oral statement of a messenger, who might be wanting either in 
courage, in presence of mind, or in competent expression, to 
impress the full and sad truth upon a reluctant audience. 1 
Accordingly he sent home a despatch, which seems to have 
reached Athens about the end of November, and was read 
formally in the public assembly by the secretary of the city. 
Preserved by Thucydides verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a 
literal translation. 

“ Our previous proceedings have been already made known 
to you, Athenians, in many other despatches ; 2 but the present 

1 Thucyd. vii. 8. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 1 1 . 4v &\\ ais ttoWcus iTri<TTo\cus. The word despatches , 
which I use to translate iTucrroKais, is not inapplicable to oral, as well as to 
written messages, and thus retains the ambiguity involved in the original ; 
for 4iri(TTo\cus } though usually implying, does not necessarily imply, written 
communications. 
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crisis is such as to require your deliberation more than ever, 
when you shall have heard the situation in which we stand. After 
we had overcome in many engagements the Syracusans, against 
whom we were sent, and had built the fortified lines which we 
now occupy — there came upon us the Lacedaemonian Gylippus, 
with an army partly Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. Him too 
we defeated, in the first action ; but in a second we were over- 
whelmed by a crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced to 
retire within our lines. And thus the superior number of our 
enemies has compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and 
remain inactive : indeed we cannot employ in the field even 
the full force which we possess, since a portion of our hoplites 
are necessarily required for the protection of our walls. Mean- 
while the enemy have carried out a single intersecting counter- 
wall beyond our line of circumvallation, so that we can no 
longer continue the latter to completion, unless we had force 
enough to attack and storm their counter-wall. And things 
have come to such a pass, that we, who profess to besiege 
others, are ourselves rather the party besieged — by land at 
least, since the cavalry leave us scarce any liberty of motion. 
Further, the enemy have sent envoys to Peloponnesus to 
obtain reinforcements, while Gylippus in person is going round 
the Sicilian cities ; trying to stir up to action such of them as 
are now neutral, and to get, from the rest, additional naval and 
military supplies. For it is their determination (as I under- 
stand) not merely to assail our lines on shore with their land- 
force, but also to attack us by sea with their ships. 

“ Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to 
become aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our 
fleet was at first in high condition, with dry ships 1 and excellent 
crews : but now the ships have rotted, from remaining too 

The words of Thucydides (vii. 8) may certainly be construed to imply 
that Nikias had never on any previous occasion sent a written communica- 
tion to Athens ; and so Dr. Thirlwall understands them, though not without 
hesitation (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 418). At the same time I think 
them reconcileable with the supposition, that Nikias may previously have 
sent written despatches, though much shorter than the present — leaving 
details and particulars to be supplied by the officer who carried them. 

Mr. Mitford states the direct reverse of that which Dr. Thirlwall under- 
stands — “Nicias had used the precaution of frequently sending despatches 
in writing, with an exact account of every transaction ” (ch. xviii. sect. v. 
vol. iv. p. 100). 

Certainly the statement of Thucydides does not imply this. 

1 It seems that in Greek ship-building, moist and unseasoned wood was 
preferred, from the facility of bending it into the proper shape (Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant, v. 7, 4). 
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long at sea, and the crews are ruined. Nor have we the means 
of hauling our ships ashore to refit : since the enemy’s fleet, 
equal or superior in numbers, always appears on the point of 
attacking us. We see them in constant practice, and they can 
choose their own moment for attack. Moreover, they can keep 
their ships high and dry more than we can ; for they are not 
engaged in maintaining watch upon others ; while to us, who 
are obliged to retain all our fleet on guard, nothing less than 
prodigious superiority of number could ensure the like facility. 
And were we to relax ever so little in our vigilance, we should 
no longer be sure of our supplies, which we bring in even now 
with difficulty close under their walls. 

“ Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away, from 
various causes. Among the seamen who are our own citizens, 
many, in going to a distance for wood, for water, or for pillage, 
are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are 
slaves, desert, now that our superiority is gone and that we 
have come to equal chances with our enemy ; while the 
foreigners whom we pressed into our service, make off straight 
to some of the neighbouring cities. And those who came, 
tempted by high pay, under the idea of enriching themselves 
by traffic rather than of fighting, now that they find the enemy 
in full competence to cope with us by sea as well as by land, 
either go over to him as professed deserters, or get away as 
they can amidst the wide area of Sicily . 1 Nay, there are even 

1 Thucyd. vii. 13. Kal ol £evoi ol fev at myKacrrol ifffidvres, evOvs Karh 
ras t rdXeis an ox^povaiu, ol vnb /j.€ydXov [xiaOov rb npcbroy inapOevres, /cal 
olojuevoi xP r U xarl( ^ a '^ ai A idXkov fiaxeicrdai, ineibr) n apa yvdop.y]V vclwikSv re 
5*7 iced ra\\a anb rwv no\ep.lwv avOecrrwra dpooaty, ol fiev in avro/j-oXlas 
n potpacre 1 hn e pxovr at, ol be ws efcaaroi bvvavrav noW^ S’ tj ^iKe\ia. 

All the commentators bestow long notes in explanation of this phrase 
in’ avrofJLoXlas npo<pd(ret anipxovrai : but I cannot think that any of them 
are successful. There are even some who despair of success so much, as to 
wish to change avro/xoAlas by conjecture : see the citations in Poppo’s long 
note. 

But surely the literal sense of the words is here both defensible and 
instructive — “ Some of them depart under pretence (or profession) of being 
deserters to the enemy. ” All the commentators reject this meaning, because 
they say, it is absurd to talk of a man’s announcing beforehand that he 
intends to desert to the enemy, and giving that as an excuse for quitting 
the camp. Such is not (in my judgement) the meaning of the word *• pocpdaet 
here. It does not denote what a man said before he quitted the Athenian 
camp (he would of course say nothing of his intention to any one), but the 
colour which he would put upon his conduct after he got within the 
Syracusan lines. He would present hirnself to them as a deserter to their 
cause : he would profess anxiety to take part in the defence : he would 
pretend to be tired of the oppressive Athenian dominion — for it is to be 
recollected, that all or most of these deserters were men belonging to the 
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some who while trafficking here on their own account, bribe 
the trierarchs to accept Hykkarian slaves as substitutes, and 
thus destroy the strict discipline of our marine. And you 
know as well as I, that no crew ever continues long in perfect 
condition, and that the first class of seamen, who set the ship 
in motion and maintain the uniformity of the oar-stroke, is but 
a small fraction of the whole number. 

“ Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is, that I 
as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the difficulty 
of your tempers to govern — nor can I provide supplementary 
recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily do from many 
places open to him. We have nothing but the original stock 
which we brought out with us, both to make good losses and 
to do present duty ; for Naxus and Katana, our only present 
allies, are of insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but 
one further point — if the Italian cities, from whence we now 
draw our supplies, should turn against us, under the impression 
of our present bad condition, with no reinforcement arriving 
from you — we shall be starved out, and he will bring the war 
to triumphant close, even without a battle. 

“ Pleasanter news than these I could easily have found to 
send you ; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that the full 
knowledge of the state of affairs here is essential to your 
deliberations. Moreover I thought it even the safer policy to 
tell you the truth without disguise; understanding as I do 
your real dispositions, that you never listen willingly to any but 


subject-allies of Athens. Those who passed over to the Syracusan lines 
would naturally recommend themselves by making profession of such dis- 
positions, even though they did not really feel any such : for their real reason 
was, that the Athenian service had now become irksome, unprofitable, and 
dangerous — while the easiest manner of getting away from it was, to pass 
over as a deserter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from others, “who got away, as they 
could find opportunity, to some part or other of Sicily.” These latter also 
would of course keep their intention of departing secret, until they got safe 
away into some Sicilian town ; but when once there, they would make no 
profession of any feeling which they did not entertain. If they said any- 
thing, they would tell the plain truth, that they were making their escape 
from a position which now gave them more trouble than profit. 

It appears to me that the words in avTo/ioXlas npocpdaet will bear this sense 
perfectly well, and that it is the real meaning of Nikias. 

Even before the Peloponnesian war was begun, the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta affirms that the Athenians cannot depend upon their seamen stand- 
ing true to them, since their navy was manned with hired foreign seamen 
rather than with natives — yap ’Adyvalcw rj filvapus piaKAov oiicda 
(Thucyd. i. 121). The statement of Nikias proves that this remark was to 
a certain extent well founded. 
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the most favourable assurances, yet are angry in the end, if 
they turn to unfavourable results. Be thoroughly satisfied, 
that in regard to the force against which you originally sent us, 
both your generals and your soldiers have done themselves no 
discredit. But now that all Sicily is united against us, and 
that further reinforcements are expected from Peloponnesus, 
you must take your resolution with full knowledge that we here 
have not even strength to contend against our present difficulties. 
You must either send for us home — or you must send us a 
second army, land-force as well as naval, not inferior to that 
which is now here ; together with a considerable supply of 
money. You must further send a successor to supersede me, 
as I am incapable of work from a disease in the kidneys. I 
think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at your hands : for 
while my health lasted, I did you much good service in various 
military commands. But whatever you intend, do it at the 
first opening of spring, without any delay : for the new succours 
which the enemy is getting together in Sicily, will soon be here 
— and those which are to come from Peloponnesus, though 
they will be longer in arriving, yet if you do not keep watch, 
will either elude or forestall you as they have already once 
done.” 1 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias which was read 
to the public assembly of Athens about the end of November 
or beginning of December 414 b.c. — brought by officers who 
strengthened its effect by their own oral communications, and 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them . 2 We have 
much reason to regret that Thucydides gives no account of the 
debate which so gloomy a revelation called forth. He tells us 
merely the result. The Athenians resolved to comply with the 
second portion of the alternative put by Nikias ; not to send 
for the present armament home, but to reinforce it by a second 
powerful armament both of land and naval force, in prosecution 
of the same objects. But they declined his other personal 
request, and insisted on continuing him in command ; passing 
a vote, however, to name Menander and Euthydemus, officers 
already in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. They 
sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, in com- 
mand of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and 
twenty talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid 
to the suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and 
formidable force, under Demosthenes and Eurymedon, to go 
1 Thucyd. vii. 11-15. 2 Thucyd. vii. 10. 
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thither as reinforcement in the earliest months of the spring. 
Demosthenes was directed to employ himself actively in getting 
such larger force ready . 1 

This letter of Nikias — so authentic — so full of matter — and 
so characteristic of the manners of the time — suggests several 
serious reflections, in reference both to himself and to the 
Athenian people. As to himself, there is nothing so remarkable 
as the sentence of condemnation which it pronounces on his 
own past proceedings in Sicily. When we find him lamenting 
the wear and tear of the armament, and treating the fact as 
notorious, that even the best naval force could only maintain 
itself in good condition for a short time — what graver con- 
demnation could be passed upon those eight months which he 
wasted in trifling measures, after his arrival in Sicily, before com- 
mencing the siege of Syracuse ? When he announces that the 
arrival of Gylippus with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, 
made the difference to the Athenian army between triumph and 
something bordering on ruin — the inquiry naturally suggests 
itself, whether he had done his best to anticipate, and what 
precautions he had himself taken to prevent, the coming of the 
Spartan general. To which the answer must be, that so far 
from anticipating the arrival of new enemies as a possible 
danger, he had almost invited them from abroad by his delay — 
and that he had taken no precautions at all against them, though 
forewarned and having sufficient means at his disposal. The 
desertion and demoralisation of his naval force, doubtless but 
too real, was, as he himself points out, mainly the consequence 
of this turn of fortune, and was also the first commencement of 
that unmanageable temper of the Athenian soldiery, numbered 
among his difficulties. For it would be injustice to this 
unfortunate army not to recognise that they first acquiesced 
patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general directed 
it ; and next, did their duty most gallantly in the operations 
of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 16. There is here a doubt as to the reading ; between 120 
talents — or 20 talents. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by Eurymedon was far more probably the larger sum of 
the two, than the smaller. The former reading seems to deserve the 
preference. Besides, Diodorus states that Eurymedon took out with him 
140 talents : his authority indeed does not count for much — but it counts 
for something — in coincidence with a certain force of intrinsic probability 
(Diodor. xiii. 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send a very small sum such as 20 talents, 
would produce a discouraging effect upon the armament. 
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If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
complained of by Nikias be distinctly traceable to his own 
remissness and oversight, much more must this conviction have 
been felt by intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the 
city, as we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenes 1 hereafter 
to be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to 
which Nikias himself alludes as having been transmitted home, 
from their commencement. We must recollect that the 
expedition was originally sent from Athens with hopes of the 
most glowing character, and with a consciousness of extra- 
ordinary efforts about to be rewarded with commensurate 
triumphs. For some months, the despatches of the general 
disclose nothing but movements either abortive or inglorious ; 
adorned indeed by one barren victory, but accompanied by an 
intimation that he must wait till the spring, and that reinforce- 
ments must be sent to him, before he can undertake the really 
serious enterprise. Though the disappointment occasioned by 
this news at Athens must have been mortifying, nevertheless his 
requisition is complied with ; and the despatches of Nikias, 
during the spring and summer of 414 B.c., become cheering. 
The siege of Syracuse is described as proceeding successfully, 
and at length, about July or August, as being on the point of 
coming to a triumphant close — in spite of a Spartan adventurer 
named Gylippus, making his way across the Ionian sea with a 
force too contemptible to be noticed. Suddenly, without any 
intermediate step to smooth the transition, comes a despatch 
announcing that this adventurer has marched into Syracuse at 
the head of a powerful army, and that the Athenians are thrown 
upon the defensive, without power of proceeding with the 
siege. This is followed, after a short time, by the gloomy and 
almost desperate communication above translated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as falling in series with its antecedents — the natural 
effect which we should suppose it likely to produce upon the 
Athenians would be, a vehement burst of wrath and displeasure 
against Nikias. Upon the most candid and impartial scrutiny, 
he deserved nothing less. And when we consider, further, the 
character generally ascribed by historians of Greece to the 
Athenian people ; that they are represented as fickle, ungrateful 
and irritable, by standing habit — as abandoning upon the most 
trifling grounds those whom they had once esteemed, forgetting 
all prior services, visiting upon innocent generals the unavoid- 
able misfortunes of war, and impelled by nothing better than 
1 Thucyd. vii. 42. 
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demagogic excitements — we naturally expect that the blame 
really deserved by Nikias would be exaggerated beyond all due 
measure, and break forth in a storm of violence and fury. Yet 
what is the actual resolution taken in consequence of his 
despatch, after the full and free debate of the Athenian assembly ? 
Not a word of blame or displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless 
there must have been individual speakers who criticised him 
as he deserved. To suppose the contrary, would be to think 
meanly indeed of the Athenian assembly. But the general vote 
was one not simply imputing no blame, but even pronouncing 
continued and unabated confidence. The people positively 
refuse to relieve him from the command, though he himself 
solicits it in a manner sincere and even touching. So great is 
the value which they set upon his services, and the esteem 
which they entertain for his character, that they will not avail 
themselves of the easy opportunity which he himself provides 
to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that I make 
these remarks on their present proceeding. Quite the contrary. 
The misplaced confidence of the Athenians in Nikias, — on 
more than one previous occasion, but especially on this, — 
betrays an incapacity of appreciating facts immediately before 
their eyes, and a blindness to decisive and multiplied evidences 
of incompetency, which is one of the least creditable manifesta- 
tions of their political history. But we do learn from it a clear 
lesson, that the habitual defects of the Athenian character were 
very different from what historians commonly impute to them. 
Instead of being fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme 
of confidence once bestowed, and of schemes once embarked 
upon : instead of ingratitude for services actually rendered, we 
find credit given for services which an officer ought to have 
rendered, but has not : instead of angry captiousness, we 
discover an indulgence not merely generous but even culpable, 
in the midst of disappointment and humiliation : instead of a 
public assembly, wherein, as it is commonly depicted, the 
criminative orators were omnipotent, and could bring to con- 
demnation any unsuccessful general however meritorious, — we 
see that even grave and well-founded accusations make no 
impression upon the people in opposition to pre-established 
personal esteem ; — and personal esteem for a man who not only 
was no demagogue, but in every respect the opposite of a 
demagogue ; an oligarch by taste, sentiment, and position, who 
yielded to the democracy nothing more than sincere obedience, 
coupled with gentleness and munificence in his private bearing. 
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If Kleon had committed but a small part of those capital 
blunders which discredit the military career of Nikias, he would 
have been irretrievably ruined. So much weaker was his hold 
upon his countrymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as 
compared with those causes which attracted confidence to 
Nikias — his great family and position, his wealth dexterously 
expended, his known incorruptibility against bribes, and even 
comparative absence of personal ambition, his personal courage 
combined with reputation for caution, his decorous private life 
and ultra-religious habits. All this assemblage of negative 
merits, and decencies of daily life, in a citizen whose station 
might have enabled him to act with the insolence of Alkibiades, 
placed Nikias on a far firmer basis of public esteem than the 
mere power of accusatory speech in the public assembly or the 
dikastery could have done. It entitled him to have the most 
indulgent construction put upon all his shortcomings, and 
spread a fatal varnish over his glaring incompetence for all grave 
and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most instructive in 
all history, as an illustration of the usual sentiment, and 
strongest causes of error, prevalent among the Athenian 
democracy — and as a refutation of that exaggerated mischief 
which it is common to impute to the person called a Dema- 
gogue. Happy would it have been for Athens had she now had 
Kleon present, or any other demagogue of equal power, at that 
public assembly which took the melancholy resolution of send- 
ing fresh forces to Sicily and continuing Nikias in the command! 
The case was one in which the accusatory eloquence of the 
demagogue was especially called for, to expose the real past 
mismanagement of Nikias — to break down that undeserved 
confidence in his ability and caution which had grown into 
a sentiment of faith or routine — to prove how much mischief 
he had already done, and how much more he would do if 
continued . 1 Unluckily for Athens, she had now no demagogue 
who could convince the assembly beforehand of this truth, and 
prevent them from taking the most unwise and destructive 
resolution ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable, is, 

1 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20 ) tells us that the Athenians had been disposed 
to send a second armament to Sicily, even before the despatch of Nikias 
reached them ; but that they had been prevented by certain men who were 
envious (4>d6vcf)) of the glory and good fortune of Nikias. 

No judgement can be more inconsistent with the facts of the case than 
this — facts recounted in general terms even by Plutarch himself. 
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that it was adopted in defiance of clear and present evidence. 
To persist in the siege of Syracuse, under present circumstances, 
was sad misjudgement; to persist in it with Nikias as commander, 
was hardly less than insanity. The first expedition, though 
even that was rash and ill-conceived, nevertheless presented 
tempting hopes which explain, if they do not excuse, the too 
light estimate of impossibility of lasting possession. Moreover 
there was at that time a confusion, — between the narrow objects 
connected with Leontini and Egesta, and the larger acquisitions 
to be realised through the siege of Syracuse, — which prevented 
any clear and unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the 
Athenian mind. But now, the circumstances of Sicily were 
fully known : the mendacious promises of Egesta had been 
exposed ; the hopes of allies for Athens in the island were seen 
to be futile ; while Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and 
Peloponnesian aid, had not only become inexpugnable, but had 
assumed the aggressive : lastly, the chance of a renewal of 
Peloponnesian hostility against Attica had been now raised into 
certainty. While perseverance in the siege of Syracuse, there- 
fore, under circumstances so unpromising and under such 
necessity for increased exertions at home, was a melancholy 
imprudence in itself — perseverance in employing Nikias con- 
verted that imprudence into ruin, which even the addition of 
an energetic colleague in the person of Demosthenes was 
not sufficient to avert. Those who study the conduct of the 
Athenian people on this occasion, will not be disposed to 
repeat against them the charge of fickleness which forms one 
of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their mistake 
here arose from the very opposite quality; from inability to get 
clear of two sentiments which had become deeply engraven 
on their minds — ideas of Sicilian conquest, and confidence in 
Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness — or easy escape from 
past associations and impressibility to actual circumstances — 
would have been at the present juncture a tutelary quality to 
Athens. She would then have appreciated more justly the 
increased hazards thickening around her both in Sicily and at 
home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually proclaimed, 
had become impending and inevitable. Even in the preceding 
winter, the Lacedaemonians had listened favourably to the 
recommendation of Alkibiades 1 that they should establish a 
fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. They had not yet indeed 
brought themselves to execution of this resolve ; for the peace 
1 Thucyd. vi. 93. 
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between them and Athens, though indirectly broken in many 
ways, still subsisted in name — and they hesitated to break it 
openly, partly because they knew that the breach of peace had 
been on their side at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war ; 
attributing to this fault their capital misfortune at Sphakteria . 1 
Athens on her side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation 
of the Lacedaemonian territory, in spite of much solicitation 
from her allies at Argos. But her reserve on this point gave 
way during the present summer, probably at the time when her 
prospect of taking Syracuse appeared certain. The Lacedae- 
monians having invaded and plundered the Argeian territory, 
thirty Athenian triremes were sent to aid in its defence, under 
Pythodorus with two colleagues. This armament disembarked 
on the eastern coast of Laconia near Prasiae and committed 
devastations : which direct act of hostility — coming in addition 
to the marauding excursions of the garrison of Pylus, and to 
the refusal of pacific redress at Athens — satisfied the Lacedae- 
monians that the peace had been now first and undeniably 
broken by their enemy, so that they might with a safe conscience 
recommence the war . 2 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great powers of 
Central Greece in November 414 b.c., when the envoys arrived 
from Syracuse — envoys from Nikias on the one part, from 
Gylippus and the Syracusans on the other — each urgently call- 
ing for further support. The Corinthians and Syracusans 
vehemently pressed their claim at Sparta; Alkibiades also 
renewed his instances for the occupation of Dekeleia. It was 
in the face of such impending liability to renewed Peloponnesian 
invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above com- 
mented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and prosecute 
the siege with vigour. If there were any hesitation yet remain- 
ing on the part of the Lacedemonians, it disappeared so soon 
as they were made aware of the imprudent resolution of Athens ; 
which not only created an imperative necessity for sustaining 
Syracuse, but also rendered Athens so much more vulnerable 
at home, by removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, 
very soon after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive 
resolution for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It was 
determined that a Peloponnesian allied force should be imme- 
diately prepared, to be sent at the first opening of spring to 
Syracuse ; and that at the same time Attica should be invaded, 
and the post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to this effect were 
immediately transmitted to the whole body of Peloponnesian 
1 Thucyd. vii. 18. 2 Thucyd. vi. 105 ; vii. 18. 
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allies; especially requisitions for implements, materials, and 
workmen, towards the construction of the projected fort at 
Dekeleia. 1 


CHAPTER LX 

FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND SPARTA DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY 

The Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event 
by itself, but becomes absorbed in the general war rekindling 
throughout Greece. Never was any winter so actively and 
extensively employed in military preparations, as the winter of 
414-413 b.c., the months immediately preceding that which 
Thucydides terms the nineteenth spring of the Peloponnesian 
war, but which other historians call the beginning of the 
Dekeleian war. 2 While Eurymedon went with his ten triremes 
to Syracuse even in midwinter, Demosthenes exerted himself 
all the winter to get together the second armament for early 
spring. Twenty other Athenian triremes were further sent 
round Peloponnesus to the station of Naupaktus — to prevent 
any Corinthian reinforcements from sailing out of the Corinthian 
Gulf. Against these latter, the Corinthians on their side pre- 
pared twenty- five fresh triremes, to serve as a convoy to the 
transports carrying their hoplites. 3 In Corinth, Sikyon, and 
Bceotia, as well as at Lacedaemon, levies of hoplites were going 
on for the armament to Syracuse — at the same time that 
everything was getting ready for the occupation of Dekeleia. 
Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with not less activity in stirring 
up all Sicily to take a more decisive part in the coming year’s 
struggle. 

From Cape Tmnarus in Laconia, at the earliest moment of 
spring, embarked a force of 600 Lacedaemonian hoplites (Helots 
and Neodamodes) under the Spartan Ekkritus — and 300 
Boeotian hoplites under the Thebans Xenon and Nikon, with 
the Thespian Hegesandrus. They were directed to cross the 
sea southward to Kyrene in Libya, and from thence to make 
their way along the African coast to Sicily. At the same time 
a body of 700 hoplites under Alexarchus — partly Corinthians, 
partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under constraint 

1 Thucyd. vii. 18. £ Diodor. xiii. 8. 8 Thucyd. vii. 17. 
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from their powerful neighbours 1 — departed from the north-west 
of Peloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf of Sicily 
— the Corinthian triremes watching them until they were past 
the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance : but the most impor- 
tant of all was the re-invasion of Attica at the same time by the 
great force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under the Spartan 
king Agis, son of Archidamus. Twelve years had elapsed since 
Attica last felt the hand of the destroyer, a little before the 
siege of Sphakteria. The plain in the neighbourhood of Athens 
was now first laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to 
their special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation 
at Dekeleia. The work, apportioned among the allies present, 
who had come prepared with the means of executing it, was 
completed during the present summer, and a garrison was 
established there composed of contingents relieving each other 
at intervals, under the command of king Agis himself. Dekeleia 
was situated on an outlying eminence belonging to the range 
called Parnes, about fourteen miles to the north of Athens — 
near the termination of the plain of Athens, and commanding 
an extensive view of that plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. 
The hill on which it stood, if not the fort itself, was visible 
even from the walls of Athens. It was admirably situated 
both as a central point for excursions over Attica, and for 
communication with Boeotia; while the road from Athens to 
Oropus, the main communication with Euboea, passed through 
the gorge immediately under it. 2 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world saw 
with yet greater amazement, that while this important work was 
actually going on, and while the whole Peloponnesian con- 
federacy was renewing its pressure with redoubled force upon 
Athens — at that very moment, 3 the Athenians sent out, not 
only a fleet of thirty triremes under Charikles to annoy the 
coasts of Peloponnesus, but also the great armament which 
they had resolved upon under Demosthenes, to push offensive 
operations against Syracuse. The force under the latter general 
consisted of 60 Athenian and 5 Chian triremes; of 1200 
Athenian hoplites of the best class, chosen from the citizen 
muster-roll ; with a considerable number of hoplites besides, 
from the subject-allies and elsewhere. There had been also 

1 Thucyd. vii. 49-58. 'Zikv&vioi & vayKacrro \ arpaTevovres. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 19-28, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 

8 Thucyd. vii. 20. &jua ri )s A €K€\clas ry reix^W?, &c. Compare 
Isokrates, Orat. viii. De Pace, s. 102, p. 236 Bekk. 
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engaged on hire 1500 peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called 
Dii ; but these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthenes 
set sail without them. 1 Charikles having gone forward to take 
aboard a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined at 
^Egina, inflicted some devastations on the coasts of Laconia, 
and established a strong post on the island of Kytbera to en- 
courage desertion among the Helots. From hence Charikles 
returned with the Argeians, while Demosthenes conducted his 
armament round Peloponnesus to Korkyra. 2 * On the Eleian 
coast, he destroyed a transport carrying hoplitcs to Syracuse, 
though the men escaped ashore : next he proceeded to^ 
Zakynthus and Kephallenia, from whence he engaged some 
additional hoplites — and to Anaktorium, in order to procure 
darters and slingers from Akarnania. It was here that he was 
met by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, who had gone forward 
to Syracuse in the winter with the pecuniary remittance urgently 
required, and was now returning to act as colleague of Demo- 
sthenes in the command. 8 The news brought by Eurymedon 
from Sicily was in every way discouraging. Yet the two 
admirals were under the necessity of sparing ten triremes from 
their fleet to reinforce Konon at Naupaktus, who was not 
strong enough alone to contend against the Corinthian fleet 
which watched him from the opposite coast. To make good 
this diminution, Eurymedon went forward to Korkyra, with 
the view of obtaining from the Korkyrceans fifteen fresh triremes 
and a contingent of hoplites — while Demosthenes was getting 
together the Akarnanian darters and slingers. 4 

1 Thucyd. vii. 20-27. 2 Thucyd. vii. 26. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 31. v OvTt 5’ avrtp (Demosthenes) ire pi ravra (Anakto- 
rium) Eupu/ueScoi' iiLTravTa, ts r6re tov x (l / JL ^ V0S T “ XP^I jLaTa v r V 
(Trpariq. tnr €7r e /j.<p dr}, Kcil byycWtt, & c. 

The meaning of this passage appears quite unambiguous, that Eurymedon 
had been sent to Sicily in the winter to carry the sum of 120 talents to 
Nikias, and was now on his return (see Thucyd. vii. n). Nevertheless we 
read in Mr. Mitford — “ At Anactorium Demosthenes found Eurymedon 
collecting provisions for Sicily,” &c. Mr. Mitford further says in a note 
(quoting the Scholiast — - Hto* irpbs rpotp^v xp'h 0 ' 1 ^ Ka 1 T ® ^oiirh, crwrei- 
vovra avroisy Schol.) — “This is not the only occasion on which Thucydides 
uses the term xP^P- aTa f° r necessaries in general. Smith has translated 
accordingly : but the Latin has pecuniam , which does not express the sense 
intended here” (ch. xviii. sect. vi. vol. iv. p. 118). 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Latin is here right. . The 
definite article makes the point quite certain, even if it were true (which I 
doubt) that Thucydides sometimes uses the word xpV aTa to mean “ neces- 
saries in general.” I doubt still more whether he ever uses &ya>v in the 
sense of “collecting.” 

4 Thucyd. vii. 31. 
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Eurymedon not only brought back word of the distressed 
condition of the Athenians in the harbour of Syracuse, but 
had also learnt, during his way back, their heavy additional 
loss by the capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus 
returned to Syracuse early in the spring, nearly about the time 
when Agis invaded Attica and when Demosthenes quitted 
Pei rams. He returned with fresh reinforcements from the 
interior, and with redoubled ardour for decisive operations 
against Nikias before aid could arrive from Athens. It was 
his first care, in conjunction with Hermokrates, to inspire the 
Syracusans with courage for fighting the Athenians on ship- 
board. Such was the acknowledged superiority of the latter 
at sea, that this was a task of some difficulty, calling for all the 
eloquence and ascendency of the two leaders : “ The Athenians 
(said Hermokrates to his countrymen) have not been always 
eminent at sea as they now are : they were once landsmen like 
you, and more than you — they were only forced on .shipboard 
by the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with bold men 
like them, is to show a front bolder still. They have often by 
their audacity daunted enemies of greater real force than them- 
selves, and they must now be taught that others can play the 
same game with them. Go right at them before they expect 
it — and you will gain more by thus surprising and intimidating 
them, than you will suffer by their superior science. ” Such 
lessons, addressed to men already in the tide of success, were 
presently efficacious, and a naval attack was resolved . 1 

The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side of 
the island of Ortygia. The lesser port (as it was called after- 
wards, the Port us Lakkius) lay northward of Ortygia, between 
that island and the low ground or Nekropolis near the outer 
city : the other lay on the opposite side of the Isthmus of 
Ortygia, within the Great Harbour.* Both of them (it appears) 
were protected against attack from without, by piles and stakes 
planted in the bottom in front of them. But the lesser port 
was the more secure of the two, and the principal docks of the 
Syracusans were situated within it ; the Syracusan fleet, eighty 
triremes strong, being distributed between them. The entire 
Athenian fleet was stationed under the fort of Plemmyrium, 
immediately opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take the 

1 Thucyd. vii. 21. Among the topics of encouragement dwelt upon by 
Hermokrates, it is remarkable that he makes no mention of that which the 
sequel proved to be the most important of all — the confined space of the 
harbour, which rendered Athenian ships and tactics unavailing. 
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Athenians completely by surprise. Having trained and prepared 
the naval-force as thoroughly as he could, he marched out his 
land-force secretly by night, over Epipolse and round by the 
right bank of the Anapus, to the neighbourhood of the fort of 
Plemmyrium. With the first dawn of morning, the Syracusan 
fleet sailed out, at one and the same signal, from both the 
ports ; 45 triremes out of the lesser port, 35 out of the other. 
Both squadrons tried to round the southern point of Ortygia, 
so as to unite and to attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in 
concert. The Athenians, though unprepared and confused, 
hastened to man 60 ships ; with 25 of which they met the 
35 Syracusans sailing forth from the Great Harbour — while 
with the other 35 they encountered the 45 from the lesser port, 
immediately outside of the mouth of the Great Harbour. In the 
former of these two actions the Syracusans were at first victors ; 
in the second also, the Syracusans from the outside forced 
their way into the mouth of the Great Harbour, and joined 
their comrades. But being little accustomed to naval warfare, 
they presently fell into complete confusion, partly in conse- 
quence of their unexpected success ; so that the Athenians, 
recovering from the first shock, attacked them anew, and 
completely defeated them ; sinking or disabling eleven ships, 
of three of which the crews were made prisoners, the rest being 
mostly slain. 1 Three Athenian triremes were destroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than counter- 
balanced by the irreparable loss of Plemmyrium. During the 
first excitement at the Athenian naval station, when the ships 
were in course of being manned to meet the unexpected onset 
from both ports at once, the garrison of Plemmyrium went to 
the water’s edge to watch and encourage their countrymen, 
leaving their own walls thinly guarded, and little suspecting 
the presence of their enemy on the land side. This was just 
what Gylippus had anticipated. He attacked the forts at day- 
break, taking the garrison completely by surprise, and captured 
them after a feeble resistance ; first the greatest and most 
important fort, next the two smaller. The garrison sought 
safety as they could, on board the transports and vessels of 
burden at the station, and rowed across the Great Harbour to 
the land-camp of Nikias on the other side. Those who fled 
from the greater fort, which was the first taken, ran some risk 
from the Syracusan triremes, which w T ere at that moment 
victorious at sea. But by the time that the tw r o lesser forts 
were taken, the Athenian fleet had regained its superiority, so 
1 Thucyd. vii. 23 ; Diodor. xiii. 9 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. 
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that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the crossing of 
the Great Harbour. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive to the 
captors than fatal as a blow to the Athenians. Not only were 
many men slain, and many made prisoners, in the assault — 
but there were vast stores of every kind, and even a large stock 
of money found within the fort ; partly belonging to the 
military chest, partly the property of the trierarchs and of private 
merchants, who had deposited it there as in the place of greatest 
securit) 7 . The sails of not less than forty triremes were also 
found there, and three triremes which had been dragged up 
ashore. Gylippus caused one of the three forts to be pulled 
down, and carefully garrisoned the other two. 1 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians at a 
time when their situation could ill bear it — the collateral damage 
and peril growing out of the capture of Plemmyrium was yet 
more serious, besides the alarm and discouragement which it 
spread among the army. The Syracusans were now masters of 
the mouth of the harbour on both sides, so that not a single 
storeship could enter without a convoy and a battle. What 
was of not less detriment — the Athenian fleet was now forced 
to take station under the fortified lines of its own land-force, 
and was thus cramped up on a small space in the innermost 
portion of the Great Harbour, between the city-wall and the 
river Anapus ; the Syracusans being masters everywhere else, 
with full communication between their posts all round, hem- 
ming in the Athenian position both by sea and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the recent 
battle proved every way encouraging ; not merely from the 
valuable acquisition of Plemmyrium, but even from the sea- 
fight itself ; which had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but 
which promised at first to be a victory, had they not thrown 
away the chance by their own disorder. It removed all super- 
stitious fear of Athenian nautical superiority ; while their 
position was so much improved by having acquired the com- 
mand of the mouth of the harbour, that they began even to 
assume the aggressive at sea. They detached a squadron of 
twelve triremes to the coast of Italy, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting some merchant-vessels coming with a supply of money 
to the Athenians. So little fear was there of an enemy at sea, 
that these vessels seem to have been coming without convoy, 
and were for the most part destroyed by the Syracusans, together 
with a stock of ship-timber which the Athenians had collected 
1 Thucyd. vii. 23, 24. 
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near Kaulonia. In touching at Lokri on their return, they 
took aboard a company of Thespian hoplites who had made 
their way thither in a transport. They were also fortunate 
enough to escape the squadron of twenty triremes which Nikias 
detached to lie in wait for them near Megara — with the loss of 
one ship, however, including her crew . 1 

One of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward from Italy 
with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the favourable 
news of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to accelerate as much 
as possible the operations against Attica, in order that no rein- 
forcements might be sent from thence. At the same time, 
other envoys went from Syracuse — not merely Syracusans, but 
also Corinthians and Lacedaemonians — to visit the cities in the 
interior of Sicily. They made known everywhere the prodigious 
improvement in Syracusan affairs arising from the gain of 
Plemmyrium, as well as the insignificant character of the recent 
naval defeat. They strenuously pleaded for further aid to 
Syracuse without delay ; since there were now good hopes of 
being able to crush the Athenians in the harbour completely, 
before the reinforcements about to be despatched could reach 
them . 2 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the Great 
Harbour was the scene of much desultory conflict, though not 
of any comprehensive single battle. Since the loss of Plem- 
myrium, the Athenian naval station was in the north-west 
interior corner of that harbour, adjoining the fortified lines 
occupied by their land-army. It was enclosed and protected 
by a row of posts or stakes stuck in the bottom and standing out 
of the water . 3 The Syracusans on their side had also planted a 
stockade in front of the interior port of Ortygia, to defend 
their ships, their ship-houses, and their docks within. As the 
two stations were not far apart, each party watched for oppor- 
tunities of occasional attack or annoyance by missile weapons 
to the other ; and daily skirmishes of this sort took place, in 
which on the whole the Athenians seem to have had the 
advantage. They even formed the plan of breaking through 
the outworks of the Syracusan dockyard and burning the ships 
within. They brought up a ship of the largest size, with 
wooden towers and side defences, against the line of posts 
fronting the dockyard, and tried to force the entrance, either 
by means of divers who sawed them through at the bottom, or 
by boat-crews who fastened ropes round them and thus unfixed 
or plucked them out. All this was done under cover of the 
1 Thucyd. vii. 25. 2 Thucyd. vii. 25. 8 Thucyd. vii. 38. 
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great vessel with its towers manned by light-armed, who 
exchanged showers of missiles with the Syracusan bowmen on 
the top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter from 
coming near enough to interrupt the operation. The Athenians 
contrived thus to remove many of the posts planted — even the 
most dangerous among them, those which did not reach to the 
surface of the water, and which therefore a ship approaching 
could not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 
were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no 
serious damage was done either to the dockyard or to the 
ships within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbour 
stood substantially unaltered, during all the time that the 
envoys were absent on their Sicilian tour — probably three 
weeks or a month. 1 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere well 
received. The prospects of Syracuse were now so triumphant, 
and those of Nikias with his present force so utterly hopeless, 
that the waverers thought it time to declare themselves ; and 
all the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agrigentum, which still 
remained neutral (and of course except Naxos and Katana), 
resolved on aiding the winning cause. From Kamarina came 
500 hoplites, 400 darters, and 300 bowmen ; from Gela, 5 
triremes, 400 darters, and 200 horsemen. Besides these, an 
additional force from the other cities was collected, to march 
to Syracuse in a body across the interior of the island, under the 
conduct of the envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme 
was frustrated by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant by 
the present desperate condition of his affairs, than he had been 
in reference to the cross march of Gylippus. At his instance, 
the Sikel tribes Kentoripes and Halikyaei, allies of Athens, were 
prevailed upon to attack the approaching enemy. They 
planned a skilful ambuscade, set upon them unawares, and 
dispersed them with the loss of 800 men. All the envoys were 
also slain, except the Corinthian, who conducted the remaining 
force (about 1500 in number) to Syracuse. 2 

This reverse — which seems to have happened about the time 
when Demosthenes with his armament was at Korkyra on 
the way to Syracuse — so greatly dismayed and mortified the 
Syracusans, that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpone 
awhile the attack which he intended to have made immediately 
on the reinforcement arriving. 8 The delay of these few days 
proved nothing less than the salvation of the Athenian army. 

It was not until Demosthenes was approaching Rhegium, 

1 Thucyd. vii. 25. 2 Thucyd. vii. 32, 33. 8 Thucyd. vii. 33. 
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within two or three days’ sail of Syracuse, that the attack was 
determined on without further delay. Preparation in every way 
had been made for it long before, especially for the most 
effective employment of the naval force. The captains and 
ship-masters of Syracuse and Corinth had now become fully 
aware of the superiority of Athenian nautical manoeuvre, and 
of the causes upon which that superiority depended. The 
Athenian trireme was of a build comparatively light, fit for 
rapid motion through the water, and for easy change of 
direction: its prow was narrow, armed with a sharp projecting 
beak at the end, but hollow and thin, not calculated to force 
its way through very strong resistance. It was never intended 
to meet, in direct impact and collision, the prow of an enemy : 
such a proceeding passed among the able seamen of Athens 
for gross awkwardness. In advancing against an enemy’s 
vessel, they evaded the direct shock, steered so as to pass by it 
—then by the excellence and exactness of their rowing, turned 
swiftly round, altered their direction, and came back before the 
enemy could alter his: or perhaps rowed rapidly round him — 
or backed their ship stern foremost — until the opportunity was 
found for driving the beak of their ship against some weak part 
of his — against the midships, the quarter, the stern, or the oar- 
blades without. In such manoeuvres the Athenians were 
unrivalled : but none such could be performed unless there 
were ample sea-room — which rendered their present naval 
station the most disadvantageous that could be imagined. 
They were cooped up in the inmost part of a harbour of small 
dimensions, close on the station of their enemies, and with all 
the shore, except their own lines, in possession of those 
enemies ; so that they could not pull round from want of space, 
nor could they back water because they durst not come near 
shore. In this contracted area, the only mode of fighting 
possible was by straightforward collision, prow against prow ; a 
process, which not only shut out all their superior manoeuvring, 
but was unsuited to the build of their triremes. On the other 
hand, the Syracusans, under the advice of the able Corinthian 
steersman Aristo, altered the construction of their triremes to 
meet the special exigency of the case, disregarding all idea of what 
had been generally looked upon as good nautical manoeuvring . 1 
Instead of the long, thin, hollow, and sharp, advancing beak, 

1 Thucyd. vii. 36. rfj tt pdrepov a /uadla ru>v KvfiepvrjT&v So/covaij eircu, 
ry avrlirpcppov £vyKpov<rai t fid\iar avrol xP^i (raa '^ ai ' irtelarov yap ev avrejt 
(TX^cetv, &c. 

Diodor. xiii. 10. 
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striking the enemy considerably above the water-level, and 
therefore doing less damage — they shortened the prow, but 
made it excessively heavy and solid — and lowered the elevation 
of the projecting beak : so that it became not so much 
calculated to pierce, as to break in and crush by main force 
all the opposing part of the enemy’s ship, not far above the 
water. What were called the epotids — “ ear-caps ” or nozzles 
projecting forwards to the right and left of the beak, were made 
peculiarly thick and sustained by under-beams let into the hull 
of the ship. In the Attic build, the beak stood forwards very 
prominent, and the epotids on each side of it were kept back, 
serving the same purpose as what are called Catheads in modern 
ships, to which the anchors are suspended : but in the 
Corinthian build, the beak projected less and the epotids more 
— so that they served to strike the enemy : instead of having 
one single beak, the Corinthian ship might be said to have 
three nozzles. 1 The Syracusans relied on the narrowness of 
the space, for shutting out the Athenian evolutions, and bring- 
ing the contest to nothing more than a straightforward collision ; 
in which the weaker vessel would be broken and stove in at 
the prow, and thus rendered unmanageable. 

Having completed these arrangements, their land-force was 
marched out under Gylippus to threaten one side of the 
Athenian lines, while the cavalry and the garrison of the 
Olympieion marched up to the other side. The Athenians 
were putting themselves in position to defend their walls from 
what seemed to be a land-attack, when they saw the Syracusan 
fleet, 80 triremes strong, sailing out from its dock prepared for 
action : upon which they too, though at first confused by this 
unexpected appearance, put their crews on shipboard, and went 


1 Compare Thucyd. vii. 34-36 ; Diodor. xiii. 10 ; Eurip. Iph. Taur. 
1335. See also the notes of Arnold, Poppo, and Didot, on the passages 
of Thucydides. 

It appears as if the ai'rrjpides or sustaining beams were something new, 
now provided for the first time — in order to strengthen the ep6tid and 
render it fit to drive in collision against the enemy. The words which 
Thucydides employs to describe the position of these avTTipiSes, are to me not 
fully intelligible, nor do I think that any of the commentators clear them 
up satisfactorily. 

It is Diodorus who specifies that the Corinthians lowered the level of 
their prows, so as to strike nearer to the water — which Thucydides does not 
mention. 

A captive ship, when towed in as a prize, was disarmed bv being deprived 
of her beak (Athenams, xii. p. 535). Lysander reserved the beaks of the 
Athenian triremes captured at Aigospotami to grace his triumphal return 
(Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 8). 
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out of their palisaded station, 75 triremes in number, to meet 
the enemy. The whole day passed off however in desultory 
and indecisive skirmish ; with trifling advantage to the Syra- 
cusans, who disabled one or two Athenian ships, yet merely 
tried to invite the Athenians to attack, without choosing 
themselves to force on a close and general action. 1 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether a 
naval action (at least until the necessity arose for escorting 
fresh supplies into the harbour) by keeping within their station ; 
and as Demosthenes w r as now at hand, prudence counselled 
such reserve. Nikias himself, too, is said to have deprecated 
immediate fighting, but to have been out-voted by his two 
newly-appointed colleagues Menander and Euthydemus ; who, 
anxious to show w r hat they could do without Demosthenes, took 
their stand upon Athenian maritime honour, which peremp- 
torily forbade them to shrink from the battle when offered. 2 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no move- 
ment, yet Nikias foreseeing that they w r ould speedily recom- 
mence, and noway encouraged by the equal manifestations 
of the preceding day, caused every trierarch to repair what 
damage his ship had sustained ; and even took the precaution 
of further securing his naval station by mooring merchant- 
vessels just alongside of the openings in the palisade, about 
200 feet apart. The prows of these vessels were provided with 
dolphins — or beams lifted up on high and armed at the end 
with massive heads of iron, which could be so let fall as to 
crush any ship entering: 3 any Athenian trireme which might 
be hard pressed, would thus be enabled to get through this 
opening where no enemy could follow, and choose her own 
time for sailing out again. Before night, such arrangements 
were completed. At the earliest dawn of next day, the 
Syracusans reappeared, with the same demonstrations both of 
land-force and naval-force as before. The Athenian fleet 
having gone forth to meet them, several hours w r ere spent in 
the like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at length the 
Syracusan fleet sailed back to the city — again without bringing 
on any general or close combat. The Athenians, construing 

1 Thucyd. vii. 37, 38. 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. Diodorus (xiii. 10) represents the battle as 
having been brought on against the wish and intention of the Athenians 
generally, not alluding to any difference of opinion among the commanders. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 41. at tcepalat $e\(pit'o(p 6 poi : compare Pollux, i. 85, and 
Fragment vi. of the comedy of the poet Pherekrates, entitled * Ay ptot — 
Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grrec. vol. ii. p. 258, and the Scholiast, ad 
Aristoph. Equit. 759. 
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such retirement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness and 
unwillingness to fight , 1 and supposing the day’s duty at an 
end, retired on their side within their own station, disembarked, 
and separated to get their dinners at leisure — having tasted no 
food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished to 
see the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew the attack, in full 
battle order. This was a manoeuvre suggested by the Corinthian 
Aristo, the ablest steersman in the fleet ; at whose instance, 
the Syracusan admirals had sent back an urgent request to the 
city authorities, that an abundant stock of provisions might for 
that day be brought down to the sea-shore, and sale be ren- 
dered compulsory ; so that no time should be lost, when the 
fleet returned thither, in taking a hasty meal without dispersion 
of the crews. Accordingly the fleet, after a short, but sufficient 
interval, allowed for refreshment thus close at hand, was brought 
back unexpectedly to the enemy’s station. Confounded at the 
sight, the Athenian crews forced themselves again on board, 
most of them yet without refreshment, and in the midst of 
murmurs and disorder . 2 On sailing out of their station, the 
indecisive skirmishing again commenced, and continued for 
some time — until at length the Athenian captains became so 
impatient of prolonged and exhausting fatigue, that they re- 
solved to begin of themselves, and make the action close as 
well as general. Accordingly the word of command was given, 
and they rowed forward to make the attack, which was cheer- 
fully received by the Syracusans. By receiving the attack 
instead of making it, the latter were better enabled to ensure a 
straightforward collision of prow against prow, excluding all 
circuit, backing, or evolutions, on the part of the enemy : at 
any rate, their steersmen contrived to realise this plan, and 
to crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart of many of the 
Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight of material and 
solidity on their own side. The Syracusan darters on the 
deck, moreover, as soon as the combat became close, were 
both numerous and destructive ; while their little boats rowed 
immediately under the sides of the Athenian triremes, broke 
the blades of their oars, and shot darts in through the oar-holes, 
against the rowers within. At length the Athenians, after sus- 
taining the combat bravely for some time, found themselves at 
such disadvantage, that they were compelled to give way and 

1 Thucyd. vii. 40. 0 1 5 * ’AOtivcuoi, vofiiffavres avrovs &s iiaa’r)fi€uovs atpuy 
if pbs r))v 7 v 6 \iv avatcpovaacrdcu, <Scc. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 40. 
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to seek shelter within their own station. The armed merchant- 
vessels which Nikias had planted before the openings in the 
palisade were now found of great use in checking the pursuing 
Syracusans ; two of whose triremes, in the excitement of 
victory, pushed forward too near to them and were disabled by 
the heavy implements on board — one of them being captured 
with all her crew. The general victory of the Syracusans, 
however, was complete : seven Athenian triremes were sunk or 
disabled, many others were seriously damaged, and numbers of 
seamen either slain or made prisoners. 1 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems to have 
been no less skilfully planned than bravely executed, the 
Syracusans now felt confident of their superiority by sea as 
well as on land, and contemplated nothing less than the com- 
plete destruction of their enemies in the harbour. The 
generals were already concerting measures for renewed attack 
both by land and by sea, and a week or two more would pro- 
bably have seen the ruin of this once triumphant besieging 
armament, now full of nothing but discouragement. The 
mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as the Syracusans were 
masters of the mouth of the harbour, would be sure to starve 
it out in no long time, if they maintained their superiority at 
sea. All their calculations were suspended, however, and the 
hopes of the Athenians for the time revived, by the entry of 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon with the second armament into 
the Great Harbour ; which seems to have taken place on the 
very day, or on the second day, after the recent battle. 2 So 
important were the consequences which turned upon that post- 
ponement of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent 
defeat of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little did 
either party think, at that moment, that it would have been a 
mitigation of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenes had not 
arrived in time ; if the ruin of the first armament had been 
actually consummated before the coming of the second ! 

Demosthenes, after obtaining the required reinforcements at 
Korkyra, had crossed the Ionian sea to the islands called 
Choerades on the coast of Iapygia ; where he took aboard a 
band of 150 Messapian darters, through the friendly aid of the 
native prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance was re- 
newed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already in alliance 
with Athens, he was there reinforced with two triremes and 
three hundred darters, with which addition he sailed on to 


1 Thucyd. vii. 41. 


2 Thucyd. vii. 42. 
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Thurii. Here he found himself cordially welcomed ; for the 
philo-Athenian party was in full ascendency, having recently 
got the better in a vehement dissension, and passed a sentence 
of banishment against their opponents. 1 They not only took a 
formal resolution to acknowledge the same friends and the 
same enemies as the Athenians, but equipped a regiment of 
700 hoplites and 300 darters to accompany Demosthenes, who 
remained there long enough to pass his troops in review and 
verify the completeness of each division. After having held 
this review on the banks of the river Sybaris, he marched his 
troops by land through the Thurian territory to the banks of 
the river Hylias which divided it from Kroton. He was here 
met by Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the access to their 
territory : upon which he marched down the river to the sea- 
shore, got on shipboard, and pursued his voyage southward 
along the coast of Italy — touching at the various towns, all 
except the hostile Lokri. 2 

His entry into the harbour of Syracuse 3 — accomplished in 
the most ostentatious trim, with decorations and musical ac- 
companiments — was no less imposing from the magnitude of 
his force, than critical in respect to opportunity. Taking 
Athenians, allies, and mercenary forces, together — he con- 
ducted 73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and a large number of 
light troops of every description ; archers, slingers, darters, 
&c., with other requisites for effective operation. At the sight 
of such an armament, not inferior to the first which had arrived 
under Nikias, the Syracusans lost for a moment the confidence 
of their recent triumph, and were struck with dismay as well as 
wonder. 4 That Athens could be rash enough to spare such an 
armament, at a moment when the full burst of Peloponnesian 
hostility was reopening upon her, and when Dekeleia was in 
course of being fortified — was a fact out of all reasonable pro- 
bability, and not to be credited unless actually seen. And 
probably, the Syracusans, though they knew that Demosthenes 
was on his way, had no idea beforehand of the magnitude of 
his armament. 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and be- 
leaguered Athenians again revived as they welcomed their new 
comrades. They saw themselves again masters by land as well 
as by sea; and they displayed their renewed superiority by 
marching out of their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands 
near the Anapus ; the Syracusans not venturing to engage in a 

1 Thucyd. vii. 33—57. 2 Thucyd. vii. 35. 

8 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21. 4 Thucyd. vii. 42. 
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general action, and merely watching the movement with some 
cavalry from the Olympieion. 

But Demosthenes was not imposed upon by this delusive 
show of power, so soon as he had made himself master of the 
full state of affairs, and had compared his own means with 
those of the enemy. He found the army of Nikias not merely 
worn down with long-continued toil, and disheartened by pre- 
vious defeat, but also weakened in a terrible degree by the 
marsh fever general towards the close of summer, in the low 
ground where they were encamped . 1 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied allies, 
extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and general 
belief that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, he felt 
deeply the position of Athens at home, and her need of all her ( 
citizens against enemies within sight of her own walls. But 
above all, he came penetrated with the deplorable effects which 
had resulted from the mistake of Nikias, in wasting irreparably 
so much precious time, and frittering away the first terror- 
striking impression of his splendid armament. All these con- 
siderations determined Demosthenes to act without a moment’s 
delay, while the impression produced by his arrival was yet 
unimpaired — and to aim one great and decisive blow, such as 
might, if successful, make the conquest of Syracuse again pro- 
bable. If this should fail, he resolved to abandon the whole 
enterprise, and return home with his armament forthwith . 2 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipolae. But all along 
that slope from east to west, immediately in front or to the 
north of his position, stretched the counter-wall built by the 
Syracusans ; beginning at the city-wall on the lowest ground, 
and reaching up first in a north-westerly, next in a westerly 
direction, until it joined the fort on the upper ground near the 
cliff, where the road from Euryalus down to Syracuse passed. 
The Syracusans as defenders were on the north side of this 
counter- wall ; he and the Athenians on the south side. It was 
a complete bar to his progress, and he could not stir a step 
without making himself master of it ; towards which end there 
were only two possible means — either to storm it in front, or to 
turn it from its western extremity by marching round up to the 
Euryalus. He began by trying the first method. But the wall 
was abundantly manned and vigorously defended ; his battering 
machines were all burnt or disqualified, and every attempt 
which he made was completely repulsed . 3 There remained 

1 Thucyd. vii. 47-50. 2 Thucyd. vii. 42. 8 Thucyd. vii. 43. 
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only the second method — to turn the wall, ascending by cir- 
cuitous roads to the heights of Euryalus behind it, and then 
attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose — first, up the valley 
of the Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts above ; next, 
ascending to the Euryalus by a narrow and winding path — was 
so difficult, that even Demosthenes, naturally sanguine, de- 
spaired of being able to force his way up in the daylight, 
against an enemy seeing the attack. He was therefore con- 
strained to attempt a night-surprise, for which, Nikias and his 
other colleagues consenting, he accordingly made preparations 
on the largest and most effective scale. He took the command 
himself, along with Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias being 
left to command within the lines) 1 — conducting hoplites and 
light troops, together with masons and carpenters, and all 
other matters necessary for establishing a fortified post — lastly, 
giving orders that every man should carry with him provisions 
for five days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all these pre- 
liminary arrangements, but even his march itself, was accom- 
plished without any suspicion of the enemy. At the beginning 
of a moonlight night, he quitted the lines, moved along the low 
ground on the left bank of the Anapus and parallel to that 
river for a considerable distance — then following various roads 
to the right, arrived at the Euryalus or highest pitch of Epipolse, 
where he found himself in the same track by which the 
Athenians in coming from Katana a year and a half before — 
and Gylippus in coming from the interior of the island about 
ten months before — had passed, in order to get to the slope 
of Epipolse above Syracuse. He reached, without being dis- 
covered, the extreme Syracusan fort on the high ground — 
assailed it completely by surprise— and captured it after a 
feeble resistance. Some of the garrison within it were slain ; 
but the greater part escaped, and ran to give the alarm to the 
three fortified camps of Syracusans and allies, which were 
placed one below another behind the long continuous wall , 2 on 

1 Thucyd. vii. 43. Diodorus tells us that Demosthenes took with him 
10, OCX) hoplites, and 10,000 light troops — numbers which are not at all to 
be trusted (xiii. 11). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) says that Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on Epipola; : Thucydides notices nothing of the kind, and the 
assertion seems improbable. 

The course taken by Demosthenes in his night-march will be found 
marked on Plan II. annexed to this volume. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 42, 43. K al (Demosthenes) dpwv t b 'iraparelxto'p.a r ® v 
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the declivity of Epipolae — as well as to a chosen regiment of 
six hundred Syracusan hoplites under Hermokrates , 1 who 
formed a night-watch or bivouac. This regiment hastened up 
to the rescue, but Demosthenes and the Athenian vanguard, 
charging impetuously forward, drove them back in disorder 
upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even Gylippus, and 
the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out of these positions, 
were at first carried back by the same retreating movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenes had been successful 
beyond all reasonable hope. He was master not only of the 
outer fort of the Syracusan position, but also of the extremity 
of their counter- wall which rested upon that fort : the counter- 
wall was no longer defensible, now that he had got on the 
north or Syracusan side of it — so that the men on the parapet, 


'S.vpaKocrloov, § iKcoXvffav Trepiretxlcrai (Tfpas robs ’A drivaiovs, airXovv re bv, Ka'i , 
el iTntcpaT7]<rete ns roov re ’EttittoXcov rrjs avafiacrews, kcl\ avdis rov Iv avrais 
arparoirebov, pabitas ttv avrb A 7]<pQev (ovbe yap vtt opteivai aepas ovSeva) 

rjirelyero iirideardat rfj Treipa. 

vii. 43. /cal T)ix€pas pCev abvvara eboKei elvai A adelv Trpoare\d 6 vras Kal 
bvafiavras, &c. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller both interpret this description of Thucydides (see 
their notes on this chapter, and Dr. Arnold's Appendix, p. 275) as if 
Nikias, immediately that the Syracusan counter-wall had crossed his 
blockading line, had evacuated his circle and works on the slope of 
Epipolae, and had retired down exclusively into the lower ground below. 
Dr. Thirlwall too is of the same opinion (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. xxvi. p. 
432 - 434 )- 

This appears to me a mistake. What conceivable motive can be 
assigned to induce Nikias to yield up to the enemy so important an advan- 
tage? If he had once relinquished the slope of Epipolce to occupy ex- 
clusively the marsh beneath the southern cliff— Gylippus and the Syracusans 
would have taken good care that he should never again have mounted that 
cliff ; nor could he ever have got near to the tt apareixio-/j(.a. The moment 
when the Athenians did at last abandon their fortifications on the slope of 
Epipolae (tcc reixv) is specially marked by Thucydides afterwards— vii. 
60 : it was at the last moment of desperation, when the service of all was 
needed for the final maritime battle in the Great Harbour. Dr. Arnold 
(p. 275) misinterprets this passage, in my judgement, evading the direct 
sense of it. 

The words of Thucydides, vii. 42 — el iiriKparr) crete ns rS)V re ’EirnroXwv 
rrfs ava&a<T€<*)s Kal avdis rov avrais arparonebov — are more correctly 
conceived by M. Firrnin Didot in the note to his translation, than by 
Arnold and Goller. The orparSirebov here indicated does not mean 
the Athenian Circle, and their partially completed line of circumval- 
lation on the slope of Epipobe. It means the ground higher up than this, 
which they had partially occupied at first while building the fort of Lab- 
dalum, and of which they had been substantially masters until the arrival 
of Gylippus, who had now converted it into a camp or arpariirebov of the 
Syracusans. 

1 Dio lor. xiii. II. 
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where it joined the fort, made no resistance and fled. Some 
of the Athenians even began to tear down the parapets, and 
demolish this part of the counter-wall ; an operation of ex- 
treme importance, since it would have opened to Demosthenes 
a communication with the southern side of the counter-wall, 
leading directly towards the Athenian lines on Epipolae. At 
any rate, his plan of turning the counter-wall was already 
carried — if he could only have maintained himself in his actual 
position, even without advancing farther — and if he could have 
demolished two or three hundred yards of the upper extremity 
of the wall now in his power. Whether it would have been 
possible for him to maintain himself without farther advance, 
until day broke, and thus avoid the unknown perils of a night- 
battle, we cannot say. But both he and his men, too much 
flushed with success to think of halting, hastened forward to 
complete their victory, and to prevent the disordered Syracusans 
from again recovering a firm array. Unfortunately however 
their ardour of pursuit (as it constantly happened with Grecian 
hoplites) disturbed the regularity of their own ranks, so that 
they were not in condition to stand the shock of the Bceotian 
hoplites, just emerged from their position, and marching up 
in steady and excellent order to the scene of action. The 
Boeotians charged them, and after a short resistance, broke 
them completely, forcing them to take flight. The fugitives 
of the van were thus driven back upon their own comrades 
advancing from behind — still under the impression of success — 
ignorant of what had passed in front — and themselves urged 
on by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one scene 
of clamour and confusion, wherein there was neither command 
nor obedience, nor could any one discern what was passing. 
The light of the moon rendered objects and figures generally 
visible, without being sufficient to discriminate friend from foe. 
The beaten Athenians, thrown back upon their comrades, were 
in many cases mistaken for enemies and slain. The Syra- 
cusans and Boeotians, shouting aloud and pursuing their advan- 
tage, became intermingled with the foremost Athenians, and 
both armies thus grouped into knots which only distinguished 
each other by mutual demand of the watchword. That test 
also soon failed, since each party got acquainted with the 
watchword of the other — especially that of the Athenians, 
among whom the confusion was the greatest, became well known 
to the Syracusans, who kept together in larger parties. Above 
all, the effect of the paean or war-shout, on both sides, was 
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remarkable. The Dorians in the Athenian army (from Argos, 
Korkyra, and other places) raised a prean not distinguishable 
from that of the Syracusans : accordingly their shout struck 
terror into the Athenians themselves, who fancied that they 
had enemies in their own rear and centre. Such disorder and 
panic presently ended in a general flight. The Athenians 
hurried back by the same roads which they had ascended : but 
these roads were found too narrow for terrified fugitives, and 
many of them threw away their arms in order to scramble or 
jump down the cliffs, in which most of them perished. Even 
of those who safely effected their descent into the plain below, 
many (especially the new-comers belonging to the armament of 
Demosthenes) lost their way through ignorance, and were cut 
off the next day by the Syracusan horse. With terrible loss of 
numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians at length found 
shelter within their own lines. Their loss of arms was even 
greater than that of men, from the throwing away of shields by 
those soldiers who leaped the cliff . 1 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one upon 
the road to Epipoke, the other upon the exact and critical spot 
where the Boeotians had first withstood and first repelled the 
enemy. By a victory, so unexpected and overwhelming, their 
feelings were restored to the same pitch of confidence which 
had animated them before the arrival of Demosthenes. Again 
now masters of the field, they again indulged the hope of 
storming the Athenian lines and destroying the armament ; 
to which end, however, it was thought necessary to obtain 
additional reinforcements, and Gylippus went in person with 
this commission to the various cities of Sicily — while Sikanus 
with fifteen triremes was despatched to Agrigentum, then 
understood to be wavering, and in a political crisis . 2 

During the absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals were 
left to mourn their recent reverse, and to discuss the exigencies 
of their untoward position. The whole armament was now full 
of discouragement and weariness ; impatient to escape from a 
scene where fever daily thinned their numbers, and where they 
seemed destined to nothing but dishonour. Such painful 
evidences of increasing disorganisation only made Demosthenes 
more strenuous in enforcing the resolution which he had taken 

1 Thucyd. vii. 44, 45. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 46. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) states that the number of 
slain was 2000. Diodorus gives it at 2500 (xiii. 11). Thucydides does 
not state it at all. 

These two authors probably both copied from some common authority, 
not Thucydides ; perhaps Philistus. 
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before the attack on Epipolae. He had done his best to strike 
one decisive blow : the chances of war had turned out against 
him, and inflicted a humiliating defeat ; he now therefore 
insisted on relinquishing the whole enterprise and returning 
home forthwith. The season was yet favourable for the 
voyage (it seems to have been the beginning of August), while 
the triremes recently brought, as yet unused, rendered them 
masters at sea for the present. It was idle (he added) to waste 
more time and money in staying to carry on war against 
Syracuse, which they could not now hope to subdue ; especially 
when Athens had so much need of them all at home, against 
the garrison of Dekeleia . 1 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded by Eury- 
medon, was peremptorily opposed by Nikias ; who contended, 
first, that their present distress and the unpromising chances 
for the future, though he admitted the full reality of both, 
ought not nevertheless to be publicly proclaimed. A formal 
resolution to retire, passed in the presence of so many persons, 
would inevitably become known to the enemy, and therefore 
could never be executed with silence and secrecy 2 — as such a 
resolution ought to be. But furthermore, he (Nikias) took a 
decided objection to the resolution itself. He would never 
consent to carry back the armament, without specific authority 
from home to do so. Sure he was, that the Athenian people 
would never tolerate such a proceeding. When submitted to 
the public assembly at home, the conduct of the generals 
would be judged, not by persons who had been at Syracuse and 
cognisant of the actual facts, but by hearers who would learn 
all that they knew from the artful speeches of criminative 
orators. Even the citizens actually serving — though now loud 
in cries of suffering, and impatient to get home — would alter 
their tone when they were safe in the public assembly ; and 
would turn round to denounce their generals as having been 
bribed to bring away the army. Speaking his own personal 

1 Thucyd. vii. 47. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 48 . 'O N itdas 4v6pu^e (xcv Kal avrbs irovr)ph. (T(pS>v rcfc 
irpay/xara elvai, r<j> \6ycp ovk 4&ov\€to avrh acrdevrj hTrolieiKVvvai, ou5* 
4 fxfpav a> s <r<pas x^/rffpi^o/xeyovs /xera ttoWwv t)jv avaxcopr)(riv rots iro\€- 
fxiois KarayydXrovs yiyvecrdar \a9eiv yap &v, birdre fiovKoiVTo , tovto 
iroiovvTGS iroWep tjttov. 

It seems probable that some of the taxiarchs and trierarchs were present 
at this deliberation, as we find in another case afterwards, c. 60. Possibly 
Demosthenes might even desire that they should be present, as witnesses 
respecting the feeling of the army ; and also as supporters, if the matter 
came afterwards to be debated in the public assembly at Athens. It is to 
this fact that the words 4 fx<pavcas fxera ttoWwv seem to allude. 
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feelings, he knew too well the tempers of his countrymen to 
expose himself to the danger of thus perishing under a charge 
alike unmerited and disgraceful. Sooner would he incur any 
extremity of risk from the enemy. 1 It must be recollected too 
(he added) that if their affairs were now bad, those of Syracuse 
were as bad, and even worse. For more than a year, the war 
had been imposing upon the Syracusans a ruinous cost, in sub- 
sistence for foreign allies as well as in keeping up outlying posts 
— so that they had already spent 2000 talents, besides heavy 
debts contracted and not paid. They could not continue in 
this course longer ; yet the suspension of their payments would 
at once alienate their allies, and leave them helpless. The 
cost of the war (to which Demosthenes had alluded as a reason 
for returning home) could be much better borne by Athens ; 
while a little further pressure would utterly break down the 
Syracusans. He (Nikias) therefore advised to remain where 
they were and continue the siege ; 2 the more so as their fleet 
had now became unquestionably the superior. 

Both Demosthenes and Eurymedon protested in the 
strongest language against the proposition of Nikias. Especially 
they treated the plan of remaining in the Great Harbour as 
fraught with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on quitting 
this position without a moment’s delay. Even admitting (for 
argument) the scruples of Nikias against abandoning the 
Syracusan war without formal authority from home, they still 
urged an immediate transfer of their camp from the Great 
Harbour to Thapsus or Katana. At either of these stations 
they could prosecute operations against Syracuse, with all the 
advantage of a wider range of country for supplies, a healthier 
spot, and above all of an open sea, w r hich was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the naval tactics of Athenians ; escaping from that 
narrow basin which condemned them to inferiority even on 
their own proper element. At all events to remove, and 
remove forthwith, out of the Great Harbour — such was the 
pressing requisition of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. 3 

1 Thucyd. vii. 48. O throw ^ovKeffOat a vr6s ye, iir tffrifxevos ras 'AQrivaioov 
<pvareis , iirl alaxpo. ye atria Kal aSl/tvs vir' * Adyvalcov air oKeadat, ftaWou 
virb rwv iroAe/jtloov, el 5e?, Kivtiwevaas rovru iraOe'tv, Idta. 

The situation of the last word ibla in this sentence is perplexing, because 
it can hardly be construed except either with airoXeadat or with avr6i ye : 
for Nikias could not run any risk of perishing separately by the hands of 
the enemy — unless we are to ascribe to him an absurd rhodomontade quite 
foreign to his character. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 48. rpl&etv ovv xpwat irpo<rKadr}/j.evovs, &c. 

8 Thucyd. vii. 49. 'O 5e ArjfjtoffQevrjs irepl ptev r ov v poa KaQTjtr Bat ovd* 
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But even to the modified motion of transferring the actual 
position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to consent. He 
insisted on remaining as they were ; — and it appears that 
Menander and Euthydemus 1 (colleagues named by the 
assembly at home before the departure of the second arma- 
ment) must have voted under the influence of his authority ; 
whereby the majority became on his side. Nothing less than 
being in a minority, probably, would have induced Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon to submit — on a point of such 
transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained without 
quitting the Harbour, yet apparently quite inactive, during a 
period which cannot have been less than between three weeks 
and a month, until Gylippus returned to Syracuse with fresh 
reinforcements. Throughout the army, hope of success 
appears to have vanished, while anxiety for return had become 
general. The opinions of Demosthenes and Eurymedon were 
doubtless well known, and orders for retreat were expected, but 
never came. Nikias obstinately refused to give them, during 
the whole of this fatal interval ; which plunged the army into 
the abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their aggressive 
enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many 
persons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to 
reveal. Even Thucydides thinks that he was misled by that 
party in Syracuse, with whom he had always kept up a secret 
correspondence, (seemingly apart from his colleagues,) and who 
still urged him, by special messages, not to go away ; assuring 
him that Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without 
fully trusting these intimations, he could not bring himself to 
act against them. He therefore hung back from day to day, 
refusing to pronounce the decisive word . 2 

dice verovy 4 v *5 €X €T0 — £vjui ray c hreiv, ovSeW rp 6 n rep ol %<pT) 
apt (TKeiv 4 v rtp avrep 4 ri f* 4 v€iv, aAA* rcix £<rTa tfdy Kal fit) 

/jitWciv 4 ^avlcrr a<r Oai. K al 6 Evpv/AsScov avr ep rovro £vv 7 ]y 6 p€vev. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 69 ; Diodor. xiii. 12. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 48. *A 4 tt urr dfxevo s rtf fxev %p yep iir * i.fx<p 6 - 

repa %x wv Ka 1 8 iacr k oir <x> v av€?x 6 > r< P 8* 4 /u.(pav* t r 6 re \6 yq> 
oi/K %<pr) r^v <rr par tdv. 

The insignificance of the party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias may be reasonably inferred from Thucyd. vii. 55. It consisted in 
part of those Leontines who had been incorporated into the Syracusan 
citizenship (Diodor. xiii. 18). 

Polysenus (i. 43, 1) has a tale respecting a revolt of the slaves or villeins 
(oiKcrai) at Syracuse during the Athenian siege, under a leader named 
Sosikrates — a revolt suppressed by the stratagem of Hermokrates. That 
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Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inex- 
plicable as his guilty fatuity — for we can call it by no lighter 
name, seeing that it involved all the brave men around him in 
one common ruin with himself — at the present critical juncture. 
How can we suppose him to have really believed that the 
Syracusans, now in the flood-tide of success, and when Gylippus 
was gone forth to procure additional forces, would break down 
and be unable to carry on the war? Childish as such 
credulity seems, we are nevertheless compelled to admit it as 
real, to such an extent as to counterbalance all the pressing 
motives for departure ; motives, enforced by discerning col- 
leagues as well as by the complaints of the army, and brought 
home to his own observation by the experience of the late 
naval defeat. At any rate, it served as an excuse for that fatal 
weakness of his character which made him incapable of taking 
resolutions founded on prospective calculations, and chained 
him to his actual position until he was driven to act by 
imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, 
which counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The other 
generals think with satisfaction of going back to their country, 
and rescuing the force which yet remained, even under circum- 
stances of disappointment and failure. Not so Nikias: he 
knows too well the reception which he had deserved, and which 
might possibly be in store for him. Avowedly indeed, he 
anticipates reproach from the Athenians against the generals, 
but only unmerited reproach, on the special ground of bringing 
away the army without orders from home ; — adding some harsh 
criticisms upon the injustice of the popular judgement and the 
perfidy of his own soldiers. But in the first place, we may 
remark that Demosthenes and Eurymedon, though as much 
responsible as he was for this decision, had no such fear of 
popular injustice ; or if they had, saw clearly that the obliga- 
tion of braving it was here imperative. And in the next place, 
no man ever had so little reason to complain of the popular 
judgement as Nikias. The mistakes of the people in regard to 
him had always been those of indulgence, over-esteem, and 
over-constancy. But Nikias foresaw too well that he would 
have more to answer for at Athens than the simple fact of 
sanctioning retreat under existing circumstances. He could 

various attempts of this sort took place at Syracuse during these two trying 
years, is by no means improbable. In fact, it is difficult to understand 
how the numerous predial slaves were kept in order during the great 
pressure and danger, prior to the coming of Gylippus. 
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not but remember the pride and sanguine hopes under which 
he had originally conducted the expedition out of Peiraeus, 
contrasted with the miserable sequel and ignominious close, — 
even if the account had been now closed, without worse. 
He could not but be conscious, more or less, how much of all 
this was owing to his own misjudgement ; and under such 
impressions, the idea of meeting the free criticisms and scrutiny 
of his fellow-citizens (even putting aside the chance of judicial 
trial) must have been insupportably humiliating. To Nikias, — 
a perfectly brave man, and suffering withal under an incurable 
disease, — life at Athens had neither charm nor honour left. 
Hence, as much as from any other reason, he was induced to 
withhold the order for departure ; clinging to the hope that 
some unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up — and 
yielding to the idlest delusions from correspondents in the 
interior of Syracuse . 1 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipolae , 2 Gylippus 
and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 
unsuccessful at Agrigentum, where the philo-Syracusan party 
had been sent into banishment before his arrival ; but Gylippus 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian Greeks, 
together with those Peloponnesian hoplites who had started 
from Cape Taenarus in the early spring, and who had made 
their way from Kyrene first along the coast of Africa, and then 
across to Selinus. Such increase of strength immediately 
determined the Syracusans to resume the aggressive, both by 
land and by sea. In the Athenians, as they saw the new allies 
marching in over Epipolae, it produced a deeper despondency, 
combined with bitter regret that they had not adopted the pro- 
position of departing immediately after the battle of Epipolae, 
when Demosthenes first proposed it. The late interval of 
lingering hopeless inaction with continued sickness, had further 
weakened their strength, and Demosthenes now again pressed 
ihe resolution for immediate departure. Whatever fancies 
Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan embarrassments, 
were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus ; nor did he venture 
to persist in his former peremptory opposition — though even 

1 Thucyd. vii. 49. ’kvriXtyovros 5 e rov Ni/cloi/, ukuos r is teal fjLfXXr}(Tts 
ivtyepiTO, teal a/xa vir 6voia /at) n k a\ rr Xeov eWws 6 N irclas icrxop(C 7 f rai • 

The language of Justin respecting this proceeding is just and discriminat- 
ing — “ Nicias, seu pudore male actce rei, seu metu destitutae spei civium, 
seu impellente fato, manere contendit ” (Justin, iv. 5). 

2 This interval may be inferred (see Dodwell, Ann. Thucyd. vii. 50) 
from the state of the moon at the time of the battle of Epipolae, compared 
with the subsequent eclipse. 
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now he seems to have assented against his own conviction. 1 
He however insisted with good reason, that no formal or public 
vote should be taken on the occasion — but that the order 
should be circulated through the camp, as privately as possible, 
to be ready for departure at a given signal. Intimation was 
sent to Katana that the armament was on the point of coming 
away — with orders to forward no further supplies. 2 

This plan was proceeding successfully : the ships were made 
ready — much of the property of the army had already been 
conveyed aboard without awakening the suspicion of the enemy 
— the signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing morning 
— and within a few hours, this fated armament would have 
found itself clear of the harbour, with comparatively small 
loss 3 — when the gods themselves (I speak in the language 
and feelings of the Athenian camp) interfered to forbid its 
departure. On the very night before (the 27th August, 413 
B.c.) — which was full moon — the moon was eclipsed. Such a 
portent, impressive to the Athenians at all times, was doubly 
so under their present despondency, and many of them con- 
strued it as a divine prohibition against departure until a certain 
time should have elapsed, with expiatory ceremonies to take off 
the effect. They made known their wish for postponement to 
Nikias and his colleagues ; but their interference was super- 
fluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply affected than any 
one else. He consulted the prophets, who declared that the 
army ought not to decamp until thrice nine days, a full circle 
of the moon, should have passed over. 4 And Nikias took 
upon himself to announce, that until after the interval indi- 
cated by them, he would not permit even any discussion or 
proposition on the subject. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 50. us avrois ov 8 e b Nt/c/ay bt dfiolus % v avr tovr o, 
&c. Diodor. xiii. 12. ‘O Ni/das rfpayKaadT} o’v'yx co P : W (Tal > & c * 

2 Thucyd. vii. 60. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 12. Ot arpariuTat rh ffKevrj iveTtdevTo, & c. Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 23. 

4 The moon was totally eclipsed on this night, August 27, 413 B.c., from 
27 minutes past 9 to 34 minutes past 10 p.m. (Wurm, De Ponderib. Gnecor. 
sect. xciv. p. 184) — speaking with reference to an observer in Sicily. * 

Thucydides states that Nikias adopted the injunction of the prophets, 
to tarry thrice nine days (vii. 50). Diodorus says three days. Plutarch 
intimates that Nikias went beyond the injunction of the prophets, who only 
insisted on three days, while he resolved on remaining for an entire lunar 
period (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thucydides : there is no reason to believe that 
Nikias would lengthen the time beyond what the prophets prescribed. 

The erroneous statement respecting this memorable event, in so respect- 
able an author as Polybius, is not a little surprising (Polyb. ix. 19). 
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The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made his 
own, was a sentence of death to the Athenian army : yet it 
went along with the general feeling, and was obeyed without 
hesitation. Even Demosthenes, though if he had commanded 
alone, he might have tried to overrule it — found himself com- 
pelled to yield. Yet according to Philochorus (himself a pro- 
fessional diviner, skilful in construing the religious meaning 
of events), it was a decision decidedly wrong ; that is, wrong 
according to the canonical principles of divination. To men 
planning escape or any other operation requiring silence and 
secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, as hiding light and producing 
darkness, was (he affirmed) an encouraging sign, and ought to 
have made the Athenians even more willing and forward in 
quitting the harbour. We are told, too, that Nikias had 
recently lost by death Stilbides, the ablest prophet in his 
service ; and that he was thus forced to have recourse to 
prophets of inferior ability . 1 His piety left no means untried 
of appeasing the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expiatory 
ceremonies, continued until the necessity of actual conflict 
arrived . 2 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably intercepting the 
Athenian departure, w r as the direct, though unintended conse- 
quence, of the delay previously caused by Nikias. We cannot 
doubt, however, that, when the eclipse first happened, he re- 
garded it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had 
himself before delivered, and that he congratulated himself 
upon having so long resisted the proposition for going away. 
Let us add, that all those Athenians who were predisposed to 
look upon eclipses as signs from heaven of calamity about to 
come, would find themselves strengthened in that belief by 
the unparalleled woes even now impending over this unhappy 
army. 

What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and victorious, 
put on the eclipse, we are not told. But they knew well how 
to interpret the fact, which speedily came to their knowledge, 
that the Athenians had fully resolved to make a furtive escape, 
ahd had only been prevented by the eclipse. Such a resolu- 
tion, amounting to an unequivocal confession of helplessness, 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22 ; Diodor. xiii. 12 ; Thucyd. vii. 50. Stilbides 
was eminent in his profession of a prophet : see Aristophan. Pac. 1029, 
with the citations from Eupolis and Philochorus in the Scholia. 

Compare the description of the effect produced by the eclipse of the sun 
at Thebes, immediately prior to the last expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 31). 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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emboldened the Syracusans still further, to crush them as they 
were in the harbour, and never to permit them to occupy even 
any other post in Sicily. Accordingly Gylippus caused his 
triremes to be manned and practised for several days : he then 
drew out his land-force, and made a demonstration of no great 
significance against the Athenian lines. On the morrow, he 
brought out all his forces, both land and naval ; with the 
former of which he beset the Athenian lines, while the fleet, 76 
triremes in number, was directed to sail up to the Athenian 
naval station. The Athenian fleet, 86 triremes strong, sailed 
out to meet it, and a close, general, and desperate action took 
place. The fortune of Athens had fled. The Syracusans first 
beat the centre division of the Athenians ; next, the right 
division under Eurymedon, who in attempting an evolution to 
outflank the enemy's left, forgot those narrow limits of the 
harbour which were at every turn the ruin of the Athenian 
mariner — neared the land too much — and was pinned up 
against it, in the recess of Daskon, by the vigorous attack of 
the Syracusans. He was here slain; and his division destroyed: 
successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and driven 
ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own station. 
Most of them were forced ashore or grounded on points with- 
out those limits; upon which Gylippus marched down his 
land-force to the water’s edge, in order to prevent the retreat 
of the crews as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen in haul- 
ing off the ships as prizes. His march however was so hurried 
and disorderly, that the Tyrrhenian troops, on guard at the 
flank of the Athenian station, sallied out against them as they 
approached, beat the foremost of them, and drove them away 
from the shore into the marsh called Lysimeleia. More Syra- 
cusan troops came to their aid ; but the Athenians also, anxious 
above all things for the protection of their ships, came forth in 
greater numbers ; and a general battle ensued in which the 
latter were victorious. Though they did not inflict much loss 
upon the enemy, yet they saved most of their own triremes 
which had been driven ashore, together with the crews — and 
carried them into the naval station. Except for this success 
on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been destroyed : 
as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen triremes 
were lost, all their crews being slain. This was probably the 
division of Eurymedon, which having been driven ashore in 
the recess of Daskon, was too far off from the Athenian station 
to receive any land assistance. As the Athenians were hauling 
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in their disabled triremes, the Syracusans made a last effort to 
destroy them by means of a fireship, for which the wind hap- 
pened to be favourable. But the Athenians found means to 
prevent her approach, and to extinguish the flames . 1 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on her own 
element — gained with inferior numbers — gained even over the 
fresh, and yet formidable fleet recently brought by Demo- 
sthenes. It told but too plainly on which side the superiority 
now lay — how well the Syracusans had organised their naval 
strength for the specialties of their own harbour — how ruinous 
had been the folly of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen 
imprisoned within that petty and unwholesome lake, where 
land and water alike did the work of their enemies. It not 
only disheartened the Athenians, but belied all their past 
experience, and utterly confounded them. Sickness of the 
whole enterprise, and repentance for having undertaken it, now 
became uppermost in their minds : yet it is remarkable that 
we hear of no complaints against Nikias separately . 2 But 
repentance came too late. The Syracusans, fully alive to the 
importance of their victory, sailed round the harbour in triumph 
as again their own , 3 and already looked on the enemy within it 
as their prisoners. They determined to close up and guard the 
mouth of it, from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave no 
further liberty of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the contest 
was now widened, and the value of the stake before them 
enhanced. It was not merely to rescue their own city from 
siege, nor even to repel and destroy the besieging army, that 
they were now contending. It was to extinguish the entire 
power of Athens, and liberate the half of Greece from depend- 
ence ; for Athens could never be expected to survive so terrific 
a loss as that of the entire double armament before Syracuse . 4 
The Syracusans exulted in the thought that this great achieve- 
ment would be theirs ; that their city was the field, and their 
navy the chief instrument, of victory ; a lasting source of glory 
to them, not merely in the eyes of contemporaries, but even in 
those of posterity. Their pride swelled when they reflected on 
the Pan-Hellenic importance which the siege of Syracuse had 

1 Thucyd. vii. 52, 53 ; Diodor, xiii, 13. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 55. Ot fiev * Adrjvdioi iv iravrX 5^ kdvfxias fjcrav, kcl\ 6 
7 T apdAoyos aitrols /x4ya s iroAv fielfav tri ttjs trrparcias 6 fj^rdpieKos. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 56. Ot $c 'XvpaKdaiot t6v re Ai/xtua ev9vs irapeirKcov 

&S(us, &C. 

4 Thucyd. vii. 56. 
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now acquired, and when they counted up the number and 
variety of Greek warriors who were now fighting, on one side 
or the other, between Euryalus and Plemmyrium. With the 
exception of the great struggle between Athens and the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, never before had combatants so many 
and so miscellaneous been engaged under the same banners. 
Greeks continental and insular — Ionic, Doric, and ^Eolic — 
autonomous and dependent — volunteers and mercenaries — 
from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in the west 
— were all here to be found ; and not merely Greeks, but also 
the barbaric Sikels, Egestaeans Tyrrhenians, and Iapygians. 
If the Lacedaemonians, Corinthians, and Boeotians, were fight- 
ing on the side of Syracuse — the Argeians and Mantineians, 
not to mention the great insular cities, stood in arms against 
her. The jumble of kinship among the combatants on both 
sides, as well as the cross action of different local antipathies, 
is put in lively antithesis by Thucydides . 1 But amidst so vast 
an assembled number, of which they were the chiefs, the pay- 
masters, and the centre of combination — the Syracusans might 
well feel a sense of personal aggrandisement, and a conscious- 
ness of the great blow which they were about to strike, sufficient 
to exalt them for the time above the level even of their great 
Dorian chiefs in Peloponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to close up 
the mouth of the Great Harbour, which was nearly one mile 
broad, with vessels of every description — triremes, traders, 
boats, &c. — anchored in an oblique direction, and chained 
together . 2 They at the same time prepared their naval force 
with redoubled zeal for the desperate struggle which they knew 
to be coming. They then awaited the efforts of the Athenians, 
who watched their proceedings with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal officers 
to deliberate what was to be done. As they had few provisions 
remaining, and had counter-ordered their further supplies, some 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable ; and the only 
point in debate was, whether they should burn their fleet and 
retire by land, or make a fresh maritime exertion to break out 
of the harbour. Such had been the impression left by the 
recent sea-fight, that many in the camp leaned to the former 
scheme . 3 But the generals resolved upon first trying the latter, 
and exhausted all their combinations to give to it the greatest 
possible effect. They now evacuated the upper portion of 

1 Thucyd. vii. 57, 58. 2 Thucyd. vii. 59 ; Diodor. xiii. 14. 

3 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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their lines, both on the higher ground of Epipolae, and even 
on the lower ground, such portion as was nearest to the 
southern cliff ; confining themselves to a limited fortified space 
close to the shore, just adequate for their sick, their wounded, 
and their stores ; in order to spare the necessity for a large 
garrison to defend them, and thus leave nearly their whole 
force disposable for sea-service. They then made ready every 
trireme in the station, which could be rendered ever so imper- 
fectly seaworthy, constraining every fit man to serve aboard 
them, without distinction of age, rank, or country. The 
triremes were manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites 
as well as bowmen and darters — the latter mostly Akarnanians ; 
while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to board 
the enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished with grap- 
pling-irons to detain the enemy's ship immediately after the 
moment of collision, in order that it might not be withdrawn 
and the collision repeated, with all its injurious effects arising 
from the strength and massiveness of the Syracusan epotids. 
The best consultation was held with the steersmen as to 
arrangement and manoeuvres of every trireme, and no precau- 
tion omitted which the scanty means at hand allowed. In the 
well-known impossibility of obtaining new provisions, every 
man was anxious to hurry on the struggle . 1 But Nikias, as he 
mustered them on the shore immediately before going aboard, 
saw but too plainly that it was the mere stress of desperation 
which impelled them ; that the elasticity, the disciplined con- 
fidence, the maritime pride, habitual to the Athenians on 
shipboard — was extinct, or dimly and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations unusually 
emphatic and impressive. “ Recollect (he said) that you too, 
not less than the Syracusans, are now fighting for your own 
safety and for your country ; for it is only by victory in the 
coming struggle that any of you can ever hope to see his 
country again. Yield not to despair like raw recruits after a 
first defeat : you, Athenians and allies, familiar with the unex- 
pected revolutions of war, will hope now for the fair turn of 
fortune, and fight with a spirit worthy of the great force 
which you see here around you. We generals have now made 
effective provision against our two great disadvantages — the 
narrow circuit of the harbour, and the thickness of the enemy's 
prows . 2 Sad as the necessity is, we have thrown aside all our 

1 Thucyd. vii. 60 . 

3 Thucyd. vii. 62 . *A 5c kpwya iueidofieu 4ir\ tj} tov \ifi4uos (TT€v6rr]ri 
irpbs rbv neWopra tup p€up t<rc<rOai t &c. 
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Athenian skill and tactics, and have prepared to fight under 
the conditions forced upon us by the enemy — a land battle on 
shipboard . 1 It will be for you to conquer in this last desperate 
struggle, where there is no friendly shore to receive you if you 
give way. You, hoplites on the deck, as soon as you have the 
enemy’s trireme in contact, keep him fast, and relax not until 
you have swept away his hoplites and mastered his deck. You,, 
seamen and rowers, must yet keep up your courage, in spite of 
this sad failure in our means, and subversion of our tactics. 
You are better defended on deck above, and you have more 
triremes to help you, than in the recent defeat. Such of you 
as are not Athenian citizens, I entreat to recollect the valuable 
privileges which you have hitherto enjoyed from serving in the 
navy of Athens. Though not really citizens, you have been 
reputed and treated as such : you have acquired our dialect, 
you have copied our habits, and have thus enjoyed the admira- 
tion, the imposing station, and the security, arising from our 
great empire . 2 Partaking as you do freely in the benefits of 
that empire, do not now betray it to these Sicilians and 
Corinthians whom you have so often beaten. For such of you 
as are Athenians, I again remind you that Athens has neither 
fresh triremes, nor fresh hoplites, to replace those now here. 
Unless you are now victorious, her enemies near home will find 
her defenceless ; and our countrymen there will become slaves 
to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, every man of 

1 Thucyd. vii. 62. ’Ey rovro yap b'b riyayKdcrjueOa, &crre n e^ofxax^ &iri> 
riav yecoy, /cal rb /ayre avrovs avaKpovecrQai, /at) re iicelvovs 4 q.y, uxpehifiov 
(f>alyerai. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 63 . Tofy be vavrats napaivoo , teal 4v rtp avr<$ reptie ical 
beofiai, fii) 4KTT€Tr\r}x0ai n rats £v/j.<popais by av .... 4Kelvr\v re r^y ribov^v 
4vdv/i€icr0ai, a >s a£fa 4crrl biaawaaadai, 0 ? re cos *A drjyaToi y o ju. 1 jue y o 1 
Ka\ firj bvres, ijjuoov rrjs re (pevurjs rfj 4m(Tri)ixri teal ri by rpbnccy 
pujarjffet, 4Qavfi6,£e<rQe Kara r^v ‘EAAaSa, /cal rrjs apxys tt)s rifxerepas ovk 
%\a<r(rov Karb. rb wcpeXeicdai, es re rb <f>oJ3epby ro7s v7ttjk6ois Ka\ rb 
dSt/cettrflat 7 toA.£> rcXeloy, jxereixere, cocrre koivqovoI fibvoi 4\ev6epcos tj/aiv rrjr 
bpxvs byres, tiiKaicos avrty vvv ji ^ Karan po8(8ore, &c. 

Dr. Arnold (together with Goller and Poppo), following the Scholiast, 
explain these words as having particular reference to the metics in the 
Athenian naval service. But I cannot think this correct. All persons in 
that service — who were freemen, but yet not citizens of Athens — are here 
designated ; partly metics, doubtless, but partly also citizens of the islands 
and dependent allies — the | evoi vavfidrai alluded to by the Corinthians 
and by Perikles at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. 121 - 
143 ) as the covTjr^) 8vva pus /xaWov oiKela of Athens. Without doubt 
there were numerous foreign seamen in the warlike navy of Athens, who 
derived great consideration as well as profit from the service, and often- 
passed themselves off for Athenian citizens when they really were not so. 
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you, that you now going aboard here are the all of Athens — 
her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, and her 
splendid name . 1 Bear up then and conquer, every man with 
his best mettle, in this one last struggle — for Athens as well as 
yourselves, and on an occasion which will never return. ” 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten months 
before by Nikias to the people of Athens, we were compelled 
to remark, that the greater part of it was the bitterest condem- 
nation of his own previous policy as commander — so we are 
here carried back, when we find him striving to palliate the 
ruinous effects of that confined space of water which paralysed 
the Athenian seamen, to his own obstinate improvidence in 
forbidding the egress of the fleet when insisted on by Demo- 
sthenes. His hearers probably were too much absorbed with 
the terrible present, to revert to irremediable mistakes of the 
past. Immediately on the conclusion of his touching address, 
the order was given to go aboard, and the seamen took their 
places. But when the triremes were fully manned, and the 
trierarchs, after superintending the embarkation, were them- 
selves about to enter and push off — the agony of Nikias was 
too great to be repressed. Feeling more keenly than any man 
the intensity of this last death struggle, and the serious, but 
inevitable shortcomings of the armament in its present con- 
dition — he still thought that he had not said enough for the 
occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally to the trier- 
archs, — all of them citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. 
They were all familiarly known to him, and he addressed him- 
self to every man separately by his own name, his father’s 
name, and his tribe — adjuring him by the deepest and most 
solemn motives which could touch the human feelings. Some 
he reminded of their own previous glories, others of the 
achievements of illustrious ancestors, imploring them not to 
dishonour or betray these precious titles : to all alike he re- 
called the charm of their beloved country, with its full political 
freedom and its unconstrained licence of individual agency to 
every man : to all alike he appealed in the names of their 
wives, their children, and their paternal gods. He cared not 
for being suspected of trenching upon the commonplaces of rhe- 
toric : he caught at every topic which could touch the inmost 
affections, awaken the in-bred patriotism, and rekindle the 
abated courage of the officers, whom he was sending forth to 

1 Thucyd. vii. 64. “On ol iv ra 7s yavtrlv v/jl&v vvv ialfievoi, /cal tr e(ol 
rots ’ Adrfualots cl<ri teal /cal rj xnrlKonros Tr6\is t /cal rb fj.4ya byo/xa rwy 

*A drjy&y . . . 
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this desperate venture. He at length constrained himself to 
leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he ought to say more 
— and proceeded to marshal the land-force for the defence of 
the lines, as well as along the shore, where they might render 
as much service and as much encouragement as possible to the 
combatants on shipboard. 1 

Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very opposite the 
burning words uttered, on the sea-board of the Syracusan 
station, as the leaders were mustering their men immediately 
before embarkation. They had been apprised of the grappling 
irons now about to be employed by the Athenians, and had 
guarded against them in part bystretching hides along their bows, 
so that the “iron-hand” might slip off without acquiring any 
hold. The preparatory movements even within the Athenian 
station being perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with 
the usual prefatory harangue. He complimented them on the 
great achievements which they had already performed in break- 
ing down the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible. 2 
He reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a 
last effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, undertaken 
without confidence in themselves, and under the necessity of 
throwing aside all their own tactics in order to copy feebly 
those of the Syracusans. 3 He called upon them to recollect 
the destructive purposes which the invaders had brought with 
them against Syracuse, to inflict with resentful hand the finishing 
stroke upon this half-ruined armament, and to taste the delight 
of satiating a legitimate revenge. 4 

The Syracusan fleet — 76 triremes strong, as in the last battle 
— was the first to put off from shore ; Pythen with the Corin- 
thians in the centre, Sikanus and Agatharchus on the wings. 
A certain proportion of them were placed near the mouth 
of the harbour, in order to guard the barrier ; while the rest 
were distributed around the harbour, in order to attack the 
Athenians from different sides as soon as they should approach. 

1 See the striking chapter of Thucyd. vii. 69. Even the tame style of 
Diodorus (xiii. 15) becomes animated in describing this scene. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 65. 

8 Thucyd. vii. 66, 67. 

4 Thucyd. vii. 68. irpbs ovv &ra£(av re roiavTrju .... opyj ir po<r- 
fxi^oofiev, Ka\ uofii(roofi€v a/ua fxev vofiifxwTarov elvcu irpbs robs ivavrlovs, ot ttv s 
iirX rifuopia rov Trpocnr€(r6vTos diKcuaxroocriv itiroTrXrjcrcu rrjs ypufirjs rb OvpLov- 
fieuoVy a/j.a 5e 4x^P°^ s ^jxvvaadai iyyev^cfSfxevov TjfJut/, teal (rb Xey6jj.€v6v irov) 
tfSKTTov elvat. 

This plain and undisguised invocation of the angry and revengeful 
passions should be noticed, as a mark of character and manners. 
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Moreover the surface of the harbour swarmed with the light 
craft of the Syracusans, in many of which embarked youthful 
volunteers, sons of the best families in the city ; 1 boats of no 
mean service during the battle, saving or destroying the seamen 
cast overboard from disabled ships, as well as annoying the 
fighting Athenian triremes. The day was one sacred to 
Herakles at Syracuse ; and the prophets announced that the 
god would ensure victory to the Syracusans, provided they stood 
on the defensive, and did not begin the attack. 2 Moreover the 
entire shore round the harbour, except the Athenian station 
and its immediate neighbourhood, was crowded with Syracusan 
soldiers and spectators ; while the walls of Ortygia, immediately 
overhanging the water, were lined with the feebler population 
of the city, the old men, women, and children. From the 
Athenian station presently came forth no triremes, under 
Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus — with the cus- 
tomary paean, its tone probably partaking of the general sadness 
of the camp. They steered across direct to the mouth of the 
harbour, beholding on all sides the armed enemies ranged 
along the shore, as well as the unarmed multitudes who were 
imprecating the vengeance of the gods upon their heads ; while 
for them there was no sympathy, except among the fellow- 
sufferers within their own lines. Inside of this narrow basin, 
rather more than five English miles in circuit, 194 ships of war, 
each manned with more than 200 men, were about to join 
battle — in the presence of countless masses around, all with 
palpitating hearts, and near enough both to see and hear ; the 
most picturesque battle (if we could abstract our minds from 
its terrible interest) probably in history, without smoke or other 
impediments to vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily — 
a serious and magnified realisation of those Naumachiae which 
the Roman emperors used to exhibit with gladiators on the 
Italian lakes, for the recreation of the people. 

1 Diodorus, xiii. 14. Plutarch has a similar statement, in reference to 
the previous battle : but I think he must have confused one battle with the 
other — for his account can hardly be made to harmonise with Thucydides 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24). 

It is to be recollected that both Plutarch and Diodorus had probably 
read the description of the battles in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, con- 
tained in Philistus ; a better witness, if we had his account before us, even 
than Thucydides ; since he was probably at this time in Syracuse, and was 
perhaps actually engaged. 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24, 25. Tinueus reckoned the aid of Herakles as 
having been one of the great causes of Syracusan victory over the Athenians. 
He gave several reasons why the god was provoked against the Athenians : 
see Timceus, Fragm. IP4, ed. Didot. 
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The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the 
barrier where a narrow opening (perhaps closed by a moveable 
chain) had been left for merchant-vessels. Their first impetu- 
ous attack broke through the Syracusan squadron defending it, 
and they were already attempting to sever its connecting bonds, 
when the enemy from all sides crowded in upon them and 
forced them to desist. Presently the battle became general, 
and the combatants were distributed in various parts of the 
harbour. On both sides a fierce and desperate courage was 
displayed, even greater than had been shown on any of the 
former occasions. At the first onset, the skill and tactics of 
the steersmen shone conspicuous, well seconded by zeal on the 
part of the rowers and by their ready obedience to the voice of 
the Keleustes. As the vessels neared, the bowmen, slingers 
and throwers on the deck hurled clouds of missiles against the 
enemy — next was heard the loud crash of the two impinging 
metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore . 1 When the 
vessels were thus once in contact, they were rarely allowed to 
separate : a strenuous hand-fight then commenced by the 
hoplites in each, trying respectively to board and master their 
enemy’s deck. It was not always however that each trireme 
had its own single and special enemy : sometimes one ship had 
two or three enemies to contend with at once — sometimes she 
fell aboard of one unsought, and became entangled. After a 
certain time, the fight still obstinately continuing, all sort of 
battle order became lost ; the skill of the steersman was of 
little avail, and the voice of the Keleustes was drowned 
amidst the universal din and mingled cries from victors as well 
as vanquished. On both sides emulous exhortations were 
poured forth, together with reproach and sarcasm addressed to 
any ship which appeared flinching from the contest; though 
factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but little needed. 

1 The destructive impact of these metallic masses at the heads of the 
ships of war, as well as the periplus practised by a lighter ship to avoid 
direct collision against a heavier — is strikingly illustrated by a passage in 
Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus, where a naval engagement between the Roman 
general, and Neoptolemus the admiral of Mithridates, is described. “ Lu- 
cullus was on board a Rhodian quinquereme, commanded by Damagoras, a 
skilful Rhodian pilot ; while Neoptolemus was approaching with a ship 
much heavier, and driving forward to a direct collision : upon which 
Damagoras evaded the blow, rowed rapidly round, and struck the enemy 
in the stern.” .... tieicras 6 Aajxay6pas rb /3a pos rrjs l$a<T things, koX v 
r pax^ Tyr a rov x a *‘ Kt * > f xaros > °^ K crvfAiretretv avrlirpypos, 

aAA* o£ea>s ifc ireptayuyrjs StTroo-rpeij/as iKiXevcrev M rrpvfivav &cra<r6at' zeal 
7 r i€<r8el(rr)S ivravOa rrjs vews iB^aro r^v ir \t]y)]v k&Ka&Ti 7 spo/jl4pi)v 9 tire 
rots $G\arrcvov(Ti rijs yews ptepecrt wpoaveiTovirav. — Plutarch, Lucull. c. 3 . 
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Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that for a long 
time victory was altogether doubtful, and the whole harbour 
was a scene of partial encounters, wherein sometimes Syra- 
cusans, sometimes Athenians, prevailed. According as success 
thus fluctuated, so followed the cheers or wailings of the spec- 
tators ashore. At one and the same time, every variety of 
human emotion might be witnessed ; according as attention 
was turned towards a victorious or a defeated ship. It was 
among the spectators in the Athenian station, above all, whose 
entire life and liberty were staked in the combat, that this 
emotion might be seen exaggerated into agony, and overpass- 
ing the excitement even of the combatants themselves. 1 Those 
among them who looked towards a portion of the harbour 
where their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and thanks- 
giving to the gods : such of their neighbours as contemplated 
an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave vent to their feelings in 
shrieks and lamentation ; while a third group, with their eyes 
fixed on some portion of the combat still disputed, were 
plunged in all the agitations of doubt, manifested even in the 
tremulous swing of their bodies, as hope or fear alternately 
predominated. During all the time that the combat remained 
undecided, the Athenians on shore were distracted by ail these 
manifold varieties of intense sympathy. But at length the 
moment came, after a long-protracted struggle, when victory 
began to declare in favour of the Syracusans, who, perceiving 
that their enemies were slackening, redoubled their efforts as 
well as their shouts, and pushed them back towards the land. 
All the Athenian triremes, abandoning further resistance, were 
thrust ashore like shipwrecked vessels in or near their own 
station ; a few being even captured before they could arrive there. 
The diverse manifestations of sympathy among the Athenians 
in the station itself were now exchanged for one unanimous 
shriek of agony and despair. The boldest of them rushed to 
rescue the ships and their crews from pursuit, others to man 
their walls in case of attack from land : many were even para- 
lysed at the sight, and absorbed with the thoughts of their own 
irretrievable ruin. Their souls were doubtless still further sub- 
dued by the wild and enthusiastic joy which burst forth in 
maddening shouts from the hostile crowds around the harbour, 
in response to their own victorious comrades on shipboard. 

Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and decisive 
combat, The modern historian strives in vain to convey the 
impression of it which appears in the condensed and burning 
1 Thucyd. vii. 71. 
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phrases of Thucydides. We find in his description of battles 
generally, and of this battle beyond all others, a depth and 
abundance of human emotion which has now passed out of 
military proceedings. The Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who 
look on, are not soldiers withdrawn from the community, and 
specialised as well as hardened by long professional training — 
but citizens with all their passions, instincts, sympathies, joys, 
and sorrows, of domestic as well as political life. Moreover 
the non-military population in ancient times had an interest of 
the most intense kind in the result of the struggle ; which made 
the difference to them, if not of life and death, at least of the 
extremity of happiness and misery. Hence the strong light 
and shade, the Homeric exhibition of undisguised impulse, the 
tragic detail of personal motive and suffering, which pervades 
this and other military descriptions of Thucydides. When we 
read the few but most vehement words which he employs to 
depict the Athenian camp under this fearful trial, we must 
recollect that these were not only men whose all was at stake, 
but that they were moreover citizens full of impressibility — 
sensitive and demonstrative Greeks, and indeed the most 
sensitive and demonstrative of all Greeks. To repress all 
manifestations of strong emotion was not considered, in ancient 
times, essential to the dignity of the human character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great historian 
has imparted to the final battle at Syracuse, he has not ex- 
plained the causes upon which its ultimate issue turned. 
Considering that the Athenians were superior to their enemies 
in number, as no to 76 triremes — that they fought with 
courage not less heroic — and that the action was on their own 
element ; we might have anticipated for them, if not a victory, 
at least a drawn battle, with equal loss on both sides. But we 
may observe — 1. The number of no triremes was formed by 
including some hardly seaworthy. 1 2. The crews were com- 
posed partly of men not used to sea-service ; and the Akarna- 
nian darters, especially, were for this reason unhandy with 
their missiles. 2 3. Though the water had been hitherto the 
element favourable to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect 
was declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbour 

1 Thucyd. vii. 60. Tas vavs ana <xas tiaat av /cal Suvaral /cal hn\o<»)- 
repat. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 60. ndvra nvh. 4<rfiifia(ovT€s nXypSxrai—hvayK&aavres 
icrBalveiv '6<rris Ka\ dnoocrovp iSStcei yXoclas fieri x°° v in i r^deios 
elvai. Compare also the speech of Gylippus, c. 67. 
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would have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed her 
even at great disadvantage — without the means of twisting and 
turning her triremes so as to strike only at a vulnerable point 
of the enemy — compared with the thick, heavy, straightforward 
butting of the Syracusans ; like a nimble pugilist of light weight 
contending, in a very confined ring, against superior weight 
and muscle. 1 For the mere land-fight on shipboard, Athenians 
had not only no advantage, but had on the contrary the odds 
against them. 4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage 
from having nearly the whole harbour lined round with their 
soldiers and friends ; not simply from the force of encouraging 
sympathy, no mean auxiliary — but because any of their triremes, 
if compelled to fall back before an Athenian, found protection 
on the shore, and could return to the fight at leisure ; while an 
Athenian in the same predicament had no escape. 5. The 
numerous light craft of the Syracusans doubtless rendered great 
service in this battle, as they had done in the preceding — 
though Thucydides does not again mention them. 6. Lastly, 
both in the Athenian and Syracusan characters — the pressure 
of necessity was less potent, as a stimulus to action, than hope- 
ful confidence and elation, with the idea of a flood-tide yet 
mounting. In the character of some other races, the Jews for 
instance, the comparative force of these motives appears to be 
reversed. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than half of the 
fleet which came forth, were saved as the wreck from this 
terrible conflict. The Syracusans on their part had also 
suffered severely; only 50 triremes remaining out of 76. The 
triumph with which, nevertheless, on returning to the city, they 
erected their trophy, and the exultation which reigned among 
the vast crowds encircling the harbour, was beyond all measure 
or precedent. Its clamorous manifestations were doubtless 
but too well heard in the neighbouring camp of the Athenians, 
and increased, if anything could increase, the soul-subduing 
extremity of distress which paralysed the vanquished. So 
utterly did the pressure of suffering, anticipated as well as 

1 The language of Theokritus, in describing the pugilistic contest 
between Pollux and the Bebrykian Amykus, is not inapplicable to the 
position of the Athenian ships and seamen when cramped up in this 
harbour (Idyll, xxii. 91) — 

ck S' erepwOep 

*H ptoe? Kparepov IIoA vSevieea Bapovvcoritov, 

AeiStOTes irws piv « rr t /3 p C <r oj Sa pd<re tev, 

Xupo) evl crre 1 1/ (£, Tirvtp ipaXiyKLog dvrjp. 

Compare Virgil’s picture of Entellus and Dar£s, HEneid, v. 430. 
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actual, benumb their minds and extinguish their most sacred 
associations, that no man among them, not even the ultra- 
religious Nikias, thought of picking up the floating bodies or 
asking for a truce to bury the dead. This obligation, usually 
so serious and imperative upon the survivors after a battle, now 
passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, terror, and despair, of the 
living man himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals ; to 
their honour be it spoken. On the afternoon of this terrible 
defeat, Demosthenes proposed to Nikias that at daybreak the 
ensuing morning they should man all the remaining ships — 
even now more in number than the Syracusan — and make a 
fresh attempt to break out of the harbour. To this Nikias 
agreed, and both proceeded to try their influence in getting the 
resolution executed. But so irreparably was the spirit of the 
seamen broken, that nothing could prevail upon them to go 
again on shipboard : they would hear of nothing but attempt- 
ing to escape by land . 1 Preparations were therefore made for 
commencing their march in the darkness of that very night. 
The roads were still open, and had they so marched, a portion 
of them, at least, might even yet have been saved . 2 But there 
occurred one more mistake — one further postponement — which 
cut off the last hopes of this gallant and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokrates, fully anticipating that the 
Athenians would decamp that very night, was eager to prevent 
their retreat, because of the mischief which they might do if 
established in any other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylippus 
and the military authorities to send out forthwith, and block up 
the principal roads, passes, and fords, by which the fugitives 
would get off. Though sensible of the wisdom of his advice, 
the generals thought it wholly unexecutable. Such was the 
universal and unbounded joy which now pervaded the city, in 
consequence of the recent victory, still further magnified by the 
circumstance that the day was sacred to Herakles — so wild the 
jollity, the feasting, the intoxication, the congratulations, amidst 
men rewarding themselves after their recent effort and triumph, 
and amidst the necessary care for the wounded — that an order 
to arm and march out would have been as little heeded as the 
order to go on shipboard was by the desponding Athenians. 
Perceiving that he could get nothing done until the next 
morning, Hermokrates resorted to a stratagem in order to 
delay the departure of the Athenians for that night. At the 
moment when darkness was beginning, he sent down some 
1 Thucyd. vii. 72. 2 Diodor. xiii. 18. 
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confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian wall. These 
men, riding up near enough to make themselves heard, and 
calling for the sentries, addressed them as messengers from the 
private correspondents of Nikias in Syracuse, who had sent to 
warn him (they affirmed) not to decamp during the night, inas- 
much as the Syracusans had already beset and occupied the 
roads ; but to begin his march quietly the next morning after 
adequate preparation . 1 

This fraud (the same as the Athenians had themselves 
practised two years before , 2 in order to tempt the Syracusans 
to march out against Katana) was perfectly successful : the 
sincerity of the information was believed, and the advice 
adopted. Had Demosthenes been in command alone, we 
may doubt whether he would have been so easily duped ; for 
granting the accuracy of the fact asserted, it was not the less 
obvious that the difficulties, instead of being diminished, would 
be increased tenfold on the following day. We have seen, 
however, on more than one previous occasion, how fatally 
Nikias was misled by his treacherous advices from the philo- 
Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for inaction was always 
congenial to his character ; and the present recommendation, 
moreover, fell in but too happily with the temper of the army 
— now benumbed with depression and terror, like those un- 
fortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme cold on the snows 
of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to arouse . 3 
Having remained over that night, the generals determined also 
to stay the next day, — in order that the army might carry away 
with them as much of their baggage as possible — sending for- 
ward a messenger to the Sikels in the interior to request that 
they would meet the army, and bring with them a supply of 
provisions . 4 Gylippus and Hermokrates had thus ample time, 
on the following day, to send out forces and occupy all the 
positions convenient for obstructing the Athenian march. 
They at the same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the 
Athenian triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent 
battle, and which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded and 
unheeded 5 — seemingly even those within the station itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime defeat 
that Nikias and Demosthenes put their army in motion to 
attempt retreat. The camp had long been a scene of sickness 

1 Thucyrt. vii. 73 ; Diodor. xiii. 18. 2 Thucyd. vi. 64. 

* Xenophon. Anab. iv. 5, 15, 19 ; v. 8, 15. 

4 Thucyd. vii. 77. 5 Thucyd. vii. 74. 
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and death from the prevalence of marsh fever ; but since the 
recent battle, the number of wounded men and the unburied 
bodies of the slain, had rendered it yet more pitiable. Forty 
thousand miserable men (so prodigious was the total, including 
all ranks and functions) now set forth to quit it, on a march of 
which few could hope to see the end ; like the pouring forth of 
the population of a large city starved out by blockade. Many 
had little or no provisions to carry — so low had the stock 
become reduced ; but of those who had, every man carried his 
own — even the horsemen and hoplites, now for the first time 
either already left without slaves by desertion, or knowing that 
no slave could now be trusted. But neither such melancholy 
equality of suffering, nor the number of sufferers, counted for 
much in the way of alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense 
of abasement possessed every man ; the more intolerable, when 
they recollected the exit of the armament from Peineus two 
years before, with prayers, and solemn pgeans, and all the splen- 
did dreams of conquest — set against the humiliation of the 
closing scene now before them, without a single trireme left out 
of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its march 
that the full measure of wretchedness was felt and manifested. 
It was then that the necessity first became proclaimed, which 
no one probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind not 
merely the unburied bodies, but also the sick and the wounded. 
The scenes of woe, which marked this hour, passed endurance 
or description. The departing soldier sorrowed and shuddered, 
with the sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he turned from 
the unburied bodies of the slain ; but far more terrible was the 
trial, when he had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who 
implored their comrades, with wailings of agony and distraction, 
not to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims of pious 
friendship, they clung round their knees, and even crawled 
along the line of march until their strength failed. The silent 
dejection of the previous day was now exchanged for universal 
tears and groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amidst 
which the army could not without the utmost difficulty be 
disengaged and put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that their cup 
of bitterness was exhausted ; but worse was yet in store — and 
the terrors of the future dictated a struggle against all the 
miseries of past and present. The generals did their best to 
keep up some sense of order as well as courage ; and Nikias, par- 
ticularly, in this closing hour of his career, displayed a degree 
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of energy and heroism which he had never before seemed to 
possess. Though himself among the greatest personal sufferers 
of all, from his incurable complaint, he was seen everywhere in 
the ranks, marshalling the troops, heartening up their dejection, 
and addressing them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and 
more commanding than was his wont. 

“ Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as we 
are now : others have been saved out of circumstances worse 
than ours. Be not too much humiliated, either with your de- 
feats or with your present unmerited hardships. I too, having 
no advantage over any of you in strength (nay, you see the 
condition to which I have been brought by my disease), and 
accustomed even to superior splendour and good fortune in 
private as well as public life — I too am plunged in the same 
peril with the humblest soldier among you. Nevertheless my 
conduct has been constantly pious towards the gods, as well as 
just and blameless towards men ; in recompense for which, my 
hope for the future is yet sanguine, at the same time that our 
actual misfortunes do not appal me in proportion to their in- 
trinsic magnitude . 1 Perhaps indeed they may from this time 

1 Thucyd. vii. 77. K atrot iroWa fxkv is Oeobs vS/M/xa hedrprr)/xcu, iro\\a 
5e is aydpcoTTovs SIkcuo. teal aveir i<pdova. , Avd i wv ?; fxev i\Trls ojxcos 
6 paae'i a rov /xeWovros, at be £ l > /xij> opal ov /car’ a £ t a v 8 ^ 
<po$ov(f 1 . Taxa 5’ ttv /cal Aw^aetaV luava 7 a p ro'is re TroAe;xiois evrvxyrat, 
/cal et rip 6e wv iiriipQovot icrrpaTevirafxev , apKovvrus tfbr) ren/xupiyxeBa. 

I have translated the words ov tear’ a£iav f and the sentence of which 
they form a part, differently from what has been hitherto sanctioned by the 
commentators, who construe tear as meaning “according to our 

desert” — understand the words at tv/x(J>opal ov /car’ &£/av as bearing the 
same sense with the words rats Trapa r^y a£iay KaKonpaylais some lines 
before — and likewise construe ov, not with (pofiovirt , but with nar’ a£fav, 
assigning to ipofiovai an affirmative sense. They translate — “ Quare, 
quamvis nostra fortuna prorsus afflicta videatur (these words have no 
parallel in the original), rerum tamen futurarum spes est audax : sed clades, 
quas nullo nostro merito accepimus, nos jam terrent. At fortasse ccssa- 
bunt,” &c. M. Didot translates — “ Aussi j’ai un ferine espoir dans 1 ’avenir 
malgri l effroi que des malheurs non mtritts nous causent.” Dr. Arnold 
passes the sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating appears to me not less unsuitable in reference 
to the spirit and thread of the harangue, than awkward as regards the 
individual words. Looking to the spirit of the harangue, the object of 
encouraging the dejected soldiers would hardly be much answered by 
repeating (what in fact had been glanced at in a manner sufficient and 
becoming, before) that “the unmerited reverses terrified either Nikias, 
or the soldiers.” Then as to the words — the expressions b.vff ptev 

and 5 e, seem to me to denote, not only that the two halves of the sentence 
apply both of them to Nikias — but that the first half of the sentence is 
in harmony, not in opposition, with the second. Matthioe (in my judge- 
ment, erroneously) refers (Gr. Gr. § 623) ti/xus to some words which have 
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forward abate ; for our enemies have had their full swing of 
good fortune, and if at the moment of our starting we were 

preceded ; I think that fyu os contributes to hold together the first and the 
second affirmation of the sentence. Now the Latin translation refers the 
first half of the sentence to Nikias, and the last half to the soldiers whom 
he addresses ; while the translation of M. Didot, by means of the word 
malgrd, for which there is nothing corresponding in the Greek, puts the 
second half in antithesis to the first. 

I cannot but think that ov ought to be construed with 0 o/ 3 oG<rt, and 
that the words /car’ a^iuv do not bear the meaning assigned to them by 
the translators. ’A£fai/ not only means, “desert, merit, the title to that 
which a man has earned by his conduct” — as in the previous phrase irapa 
tV a^LCLV — but it also means “ price, value, title to he cared for, capacity 
of exciting more or less desire or aversion ” — in which last sense it is predi- 
cated as an attribute, not only of moral beings, but of other objects besides. 
Thus Aristotle says (Ethic. Nikom, iii. 11) — 6 yap ovreas pLciWov 

ayanra rhs roiavras rjSopas rrjs bi-las' 6 5 e aeacppcop ov roiovros , &c. 
Again, ibid. iii. 5. 'O peep oS v & Sei teal ov epeKa, virojaepeap Kal (pofiovperos, 
Kal cos Sc?, /cal arc, 6/uoicos Sc /cal Qappcor apSpeios' Kar a£lap yap, /cal 
ws tip 6 \6yos , 7r a<rx €l Kal nrparret 6 a pSpeios. Again, ibid. iv. 2. Ata rovr6 
iern rov fieyaXoTTperrovs, 4p <p $lp rroifj yepet, /xeyaXoTTpencas tt oteip' rb yap 
roiovrop ovx evvirep^Xrjrop, Kal ex ov Kar’ a£lap rov Sarravr\fiaros. Again, 
ibid. viii. 14 . ’A xp^op yap orra oti <pacri Sup Xerop ex* LV ' \eirovpylap re 
yap ylvecrOai, Kal ov <pi\lar, el fib Kar a^lar reap epycar earai ra 4k rrjs 
<bt\las. Compare also ibid. viii. 13. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 4, 32. rb yap rroWa Soieovpra ex* LU H-h Kar 9 
a^lap rrjs ovcrlas (palpeaOai coepeXovpra robs <f>l\ovs, apeAevdeplap epLoiye 
SoKe'i Trepidirreip. Compare Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 5, 2. coenvep rwp 
oitcercov, ovreo Kal reap <pl\oop, elcrlv a£lai ; also ibid. i. 6, II, and Isokrates 
cont. Lochit. Or. xx. s. 8 ; Plato, Legg. ix. p. 876 E. 

The words Kar 1 a*lap in Thucydides appear to me to bear the same 
meaning as in these passages of Xenophon and Aristotle — “ in proportion 
to their value,” or to their real magnitude. If we so construe them, 
the words, apd’ cop, bfioos peer, and Sc, all fall into their proper order : the 
whole sentence after avtf cop applies to Nikias personally, is a corollary 
from what he had asserted before, and forms a suitable point in an harangue 
for encouraging his dispirited soldiers — “ Look how / bear up, who have as 
much cause for mourning as any of you. I have behaved well both towards 
gods and towards men : in return for which I am comparatively comfortable 
both as to the future and as to the present : as to the future, I have strong 
hopes — at the same time that as to the present I am not overwhelmed by 
the present misfortunes in proportion to their prodigious intensity.” 

This is the precise thing for a man of resolution to say upon so terrible an 
occasion. 

The particle S b has its appropriate meaning — at 5 e ^vfi<popal ov Kar a | lap 
$b (po&ovtri — “ and the present distresses, though they do appal me, do not 
appal me assuredly in proportion to their actual magnitude. Lastly, the 
particle Kal (in the succeeding phrase rdxa S’ hv Kal Xcocprjaetap) does 
not fit on to the preceding passage as usually construed : accordingly the 
Latin translator, as well as M. Didot, leave it out and translate — “At 
fortasse cessabunt.” “ Mais peut-etre vont-ils cesser.” It ought to be 
translated — “And perhaps they may even abate,” which implies that what 
had been asserted in the preceding sentence is here intended not to be 
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under the jealous wrath of any of the gods, we have already 
undergone chastisement amply sufficient. Other people before 
us have invaded foreign lands, and by thus acting under com- 
mon human impulse, have incurred sufferings within the limit 
of human endurance. We too may reasonably hope hence- 
forward to have the offended god dealing with us more mildly 
— for we are now objects fitter for his compassion than for his 
jealousy . 1 Look moreover at your own ranks, hoplites so 
numerous and so excellent : let that guard you against ex- 
cessive despair, and recollect that wherever you may sit down, 
you are yourselves at once a city ; there is no city in Sicily that 
can either repulse your attack or expel you if you choose to 
stay. Be careful yourselves to keep your march firm and 
orderly, every man of you with this conviction — that whatever 
spot he may be forced to fight in, that spot is his country and 
his fortress, and must be kept by victorious effort. As our 
provisions are very scanty, we shall hasten on night and day 
alike ; and so soon as you reach any friendly village of the 
Sikels, who still remain constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, 
then consider yourselves in security. We have sent forward to 
apprise them, and entreat them to meet us with supplies. 
Once more, soldiers, recollect that to act like brave men is now 
a matter of necessity to you — and that if you falter, there is no 
refuge for you anywhere. Whereas if you now get clear of 
your enemies, such of you as are not Athenians will again enjoy 
the sight of home, while such of you as are Athenians will live 
to renovate the great power of our city, fallen though it now be. 

contradicted, but to be carried forward and strengthened : see Kiihner, 
Griech. Gramm, sect. 725-728. Such would not be the case as the sentence 
is usually construed. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 77. 'I nava yap rots re iroXe/jilois evrvx'n'rat, Kal el rep 
6ewv 4 nl<p 6 ovoi 4 ar parev crafxev, cnroxpdtvrais tfSrj rerifxojp^fieOa’ fi\Qov yd p 
irov Kal 6.W01 rives fjdri i(f> y erepovs, Kal avdpwireia dpdaavres aveKrd eira Bov. 
Kal rifxds eiKos vvv rd re curb rod Oeov 4 \irl£eiv 7]irturrepa e\eiv" otKrov yao air* 
avrwv dl-idrepoi $7877 icr/uev <f>d6vov. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the doctrine, so frequently set forth in 
Herodotus, that the gods were jealous of any man or any nation who was 
pre-eminently powerful, fortunate, or prosperous. Nikias, recollecting the 
immense manifestation and promise with which his armament had started 
from Peirseus, now believed that this had provoked the jealousy of some 
of the gods, and brought about the misfortunes in Sicily. He comforts 
his soldiers by saying that the enemy is now at the same dangerous pin- 
nacle of exaltation, whilst they have exhausted the sad effects of the divine 
jealousy. 

Compare the story of Amasis and Polykrates in Herodotus (iff. 39), and 
the striking remarks put into the mouth of Paulus ^Emilius by Plutarch (Vit. 
Paul. Himil. c. 36). 
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It is men that make a city — not walls , nor ships without 
men .” 1 

The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony with 
these strenuous words. The army was distributed into two 
divisions ; the hoplites marching in a hollow oblong, with the 
baggage and unarmed in the interior. The front division w’as 
commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demosthenes. Directing 
their course towards the Sikel territory, in the interior of the 
island, they first marched along the left bank of the Anapus 
until they came to the ford of that river which they found 
guarded by a Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage 
however without much resistance, and accomplished on that 
day a march of about five miles, under the delay arising from 
the harassing of the enemy’s cavalry and light troops. Encamp- 
ing for that night on an eminence, they recommenced their 
march with the earliest dawn, and halted, after about two miles 
and a half, in a deserted village on a plain. They were in 
hopes of finding some provisions in the houses, and were even 
under the necessity of carrying along with them some w r ater 
from this spot ; there being none to be found farther on. As 
their intended line of march had now become evident, the 
Syracusans profited by this halt to get on before them, and to 
occupy in force a position on the road, called the Akraean cliff. 
Here the road, ascending a high hill, formed a sort of ravine 
bordered on each side by steep cliffs. The Syracusans erected 
a wall or barricade across the whole breadth of the road, and 
occupied the high ground on each side. But even to reach 
this pass was beyond the competence of the Athenians ; so 
impracticable was it to get over the ground in the face of 
overwhelming attacks from the enemy’s cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march, to retreat 
to their camp of the night before . 2 

Every hour added to the distress of their position ; for their 
food was all but exhausted, nor could any man straggle from 
the main body without encountering certain destruction from 
the cavalry. Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried one 
more desperate effort to get over the hilly ground into the 
interior. Starting very early, they arrived at the foot of the 
hill called the Akraean cliff, where they found the barricades 
placed across the road, with deep files of Syracusan hoplites 
behind them, and crowds of light troops lining the cliffs on 
each border. They made the most strenuous and obstinate 

1 Thucyd. vii. 77. y Ai 'Spes yap ir 6 \is, /col ov reixv, ov 5 e vrjes avtipwv Kevai. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 78. 
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efforts to force this inexpugnable position, but all their struggles 
were vain, while they suffered miserably from the missiles of 
the troops above. Amidst all the discouragement of this 
repulse, they were yet further disheartened by storms of thunder 
and lightning, which occurred during the time, and which they 
construed as portents significant of their impending ruin . 1 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which the 
last two years had wrought in the contending parties — and 
the degree to which such religious interpretations of phenomena 
depended for their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy 
or cheerful. In the first battle between Nikias and the 
Syracusans, near the Great Harbour, some months before the 
siege was begun, a similar thunderstorm had taken place : on 
that occasion, the Athenian soldiers had continued the battle 
unmoved, treating it as a natural event belonging to the season, 
— and such indifference on their part had still further imposed 
upon the alarmed Syracusans . 2 Now, both the self-confidence 
and the religious impression had changed sides . 3 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell back 
a short space to repose, when Gylippus tried to surround them 
by sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their 
rear. This however they prevented, effecting their retreat into 
the open plain, where they passed the night, and on the 
ensuing day, attempted once more the hopeless march over 
the Akrsean cliff. But they were not allowed even to advance 
so far as the pass and the barricade. They were so assailed 
and harassed by the cavalry and darters, in flank and rear, 
that in spite of heroic effort and endurance, they could not 
accomplish a progress of so much as one single mile. 
Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with numbers of 
wounded men, they were compelled to spend a third miserable 
night in the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night to their 
camp, Nikias and Demosthenes took counsel. They saw 
plainly that the route which they had originally projected, over 
the Akraean cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and from 
thence to Katana, had become impracticable ; and that their 
unhappy troops would be still less in condition to force it on 
the morrow than they had been on the day preceding. Accord- 
ingly they resolved to make off during the night, leaving 
numerous fires burning to mislead the enemy ; but completely 

1 Thucyd. vii. 79* ’AOrjvaToi /xaWov %rt fyBvfxovv, kclI £t/6fu£ov 

iir\ rtp <T<f>€Tep(}> 6 6 ptp Kal ravra iravra yiyvecr Oat. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 70. s See above, ch. lviii. 
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to alter the direction, and to turn down towards the southern 
coast on which lay Kamarinaand Gela. Their guides informed 
them that if they could cross the river Kakyparis, which fell 
into the sea south of Syracuse, on the south-eastern coast 
of Sicily — or a river still farther on called the Erineus — they 
might march up the right bank of either into the regions of 
the interior. Accordingly they broke up in the night, amidst 
confusion and alarm ; in spite of which the front division of 
the army under Nikias got into full march, and made consider- 
able advance. By daybreak this division reached the south- 
eastern coast of the island not far south of Syracuse and fell 
into the track of the Helorine road, which they pursued until 
they arrived at the Kakyparis. Even here, however, they 
found a Syracusan detachment beforehand with them, raising 
a redoubt, and blocking up the ford ; nor could Nikias pass 
it without forcing his way through them. He marched straight 
forward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same day, and 
encamped his troops on some high ground on the other side . 1 

Except at the ford of the Kakyparis, his march had been 
all day unobstructed by the enemy. He thought it wiser to 
push his troops as fast as possible in order to arrive at some 
place both of safety and subsistence, without concerning him- 
self about the rear division under Demosthenes. That division, 
the larger half of the army, started both later and in greater 
disorder. Unaccountable panics and darkness made them 
part company or miss their way, so that Demosthenes, with 
all his efforts to keep them together, made little progress, and 
fell much behind Nikias. He was overtaken by the Syracusans 
during the forenoon, seemingly before he reached the Kaky- 
paris, 2 — and at a moment when the foremost division was 

1 Thucyd. vii. 80-82. 

2 Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 280, copied by Gdller ad vii. 81) 
thinks that the division of Demosthenes reached and passed the river 
Kakyparis ; and was captured between the Kakyparis and the Erineus. 
But the words of Thucyd. vii. 80, 81 do not sustain this. The 
division of Nikias was in advance of Demosthenes from the beginning, 
and gained upon it principally during the early part of the march, 
before daybreak ; because it was then that the disorder of the division 
of Demosthenes was the most inconvenient : see c. 81 — ws tt)s uvKrbs 
t 6 t€ ^w^rapdx^frau^ &c. When Thucydides therefore says that “at 
daybreak they arrived at the sea” (a/xa 5 e rfj €(p a<piKvovvrai is r$)v 
BdAarTav, c. 80), this cannot be true both of Nikias and Demosthenes. 
If the former arrived there at daybreak, the latter cannot have come to the 
same point till some time after daybreak. Nikias must have been before- 
hand with Demosthenes when he reached the sea — and considerably more 
beforehand when he reached the Kakyparis : moreover we are expressly 

N 2 
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nearly six miles ahead, between the Kakyparis and the 
Erineus. 

When the Syracusans discovered at dawn that their enemy 
had made off in the night, their first impulse was to accuse 
Gylippus of treachery in having permitted the escape. Such 
ungrateful surmises, however, were soon dissipated, and the 
cavalry set forth in rapid pursuit, until they overtook the rear 
division, which they immediately began to attack and impede. 
The advance of Demosthenes had been tardy before, and his 
division disorganised ; but he was now compelled to turn and 
defend himself against an indefatigable enemy, who presently 
got before him, and thus stopped him altogether. Their 
numerous light troops and cavalry assailed him on all sides 
and without intermission ; employing nothing but missiles, 
however, and taking care to avoid any close encounter. While 
this unfortunate division were exerting their best efforts both 
to defend themselves, and if possible to get forward, they found 
themselves enclosed in a walled olive-ground, through the 
middle of which the road passed ; a farm bearing the name, and 
probably once the property, of Polyzelus, brother of the despot 
Gelon . 1 Entangled and huddled up in this enclosure, from 
whence exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy was 
found impossible, they were now overwhelmed with hostile 
missiles from the walls on all sides . 2 Though unable to get 

told that Nikias did not wait for his colleague — that he thought it for the 
best to get on as fast as possible with his own division. 

It appears to me that the words acpucvoiivrcu , See. (c. 80) are not to be 
understood both of Nikias and Demosthenes, but that they refer back to 
the word avrois, two or three lines behind: “the Athenians ( taken 
generally ) reached the sea ” — no attention being at that moment paid to the 
difference between the front and the rear divisions. The Athenians might 
be said, not improperly, to reach the sea — at the time when the division of 
Nikias reached it. 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 81. K al r 6re yvovs (sc. Demosthenes) robs 2 vpaKnalovs 
HuaKovras ov Trpovx<*>pei (Aakkov fj is iudxv v Zvverdcrcrero, ec os ivtiiarplfiwv 
KVKkovral re vi r’ avrwv, Kal iv tt okk<p dopvficp avr6s re Kal ol fier avrov 
*A0rjvaioi ^<rav' dveikf]6evres yap es ri x^p' l0V i $ Kvick<p fier reixlov irepiTjt/, 
6 Sbs 5e HvQev re Kal evdev, ekdas 5e ovk oklyas *lx €v > i&dkkovro 
irepicrrdSdv. 

I translate 68 bs 5 e 2 v 0 ev re Kal evOev differently from Dr. Arnold, from 
Mitford, and from others. These words are commonly understood to mean 
that this walled plantation was bordered by two roads, one on each side. 
Certainly the words might have that signification ; but I think they also 
may have the signification (compare ii. 76) which I have given in the text, 
and which seems more plausible. It certainly is very improbable that the 
Athenians should have gone out of the road, in order to shelter themselves 
in the plantation ; since they were fully aware that there was no safety for 
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at the enemy, and deprived even of the resources of an active 
despair, they endured incessant harassing for the greater part 
of the day, without refreshment or repose, and with the number 
of their wounded continually increasing ; until at length the 
remaining spirit of the unhappy sufferers was thoroughly 
broken. Perceiving their condition, Gylippus sent to them a 
herald with a proclamation ; inviting all the islanders among 
them to come forth from the rest, and promising them freedom 
if they did so. The inhabitants of some cities, yet not many — 
a fact much to their honour — availed themselves of this offer, 
and surrendered. Presently, however, a larger negotiation was 
opened, which ended by the entire division capitulating upon 
terms, and giving up their arms. Gylippus and the Syracusans 
engaged that the lives of all should be spared ; that is, that 
none should be put to death either by violence, or by intoler- 
able bonds, or by starvation. Having all been disarmed, they 
were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners to Syracuse — 6000 
in number. It is a remarkable proof of the easy and opulent 
circumstances of many among these gallant sufferers, when 
we are told that the money which they had about them, even 
at this last moment of pressure, was sufficient to fill the 
concavities of four shields. 1 Disdaining either to surrender 
or to make any stipulation for himself personally, Demosthenes 
was on the point of killing himself with his own sword the 
moment that the capitulation was concluded ; but his intention 
was prevented, and he was carried off a disarmed prisoner, by 
the Syracusans. 2 

On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious Syracusans 
overtook Nikias on the right bank of the Erineus, apprised 

them except in getting away. If we suppose that the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the word avcLhrjdevTts becomes perfectly explicable, on which 
I do not think that Dr. Arnold’s comment is satisfactory. The pressure of the 
troops from the rear into the hither opening, while those in the front could 
not get out by the farther opening, would naturally cause this crowd and 
huddling inside. A road which passed right through the walled ground, 
entering at one side and coming out at the other, might well be called 
686 s %v 6 ev t € teal €v 0 €v. Compare Dr. Arnold’s Remarks on the Map 
of Syracuse, vol. iii. p. 281 ; as well as his note on vii. 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be here named, not for either of the two 
reasons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but because they hindered the Athenians 
from seeing beforehand distinctly the nature of the enclosure into which 
they were hastening, and therefore prevented any precautions from being 
taken — such as that of forbidding too many troops from entering at once, &c. 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27 ; Thucyd. vii. 82. 

2 This statement depends upon the very good authority of the contem- 
porary Syracusan Philistus : see Pausanias, i. 29, 9 ; Philisti Fragm. 46, 
ed. Didot. 
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him of the capitulation of Demosthenes, and summoned him 
to capitulate also. He demanded leave to send a horseman, 
for the purpose of verifying the statement ; and on the return 
of the horseman, he made a proposition to Gylippus — that his 
army should be permitted to return home, on condition of 
Athens reimbursing to Syracuse the whole expense of the war, 
and furnishing hostages until payment should be made ; one 
citizen against each talent of silver. These conditions were 
rejected ; but Nikias could not yet bring himself to submit to 
the same terms for his division as Demosthenes. Accordingly 
the Syracusans recommenced their attacks, which the Athenians, 
in spite of hunger and fatigue, sustained as they best could 
until night. It was the intention of Nikias again to take 
advantage of the night for the purpose of getting away. But 
on this occasion the Syracusans were on the watch, and as 
soon as they heard movement in the camp, they raised the 
paean or war-shout ; thus showing that they were on the look- 
out, and inducing the Athenians again to lay down the arms 
which they had taken up for departure. A detachment of 
300 Athenians, nevertheless, still persisting in marching off, 
apart from the rest, forced their way through the posts of the 
Syracusans. These men got safely away, and nothing but the 
want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether. 1 

During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution dis- 
played by Nikias was exemplary. His sick and feeble frame 
was made to bear up, and even to hearten up stronger men, 
against the extremity of hardship, exhausting the last fragment 
of hope or even possibility. It was now the sixth day of the 
retreat — six days 2 of constant privation, suffering, and endurance 
of attack — yet Nikias early in the morning attempted a fresh 
march, in order to get to the river Asinarus, which falls into 
the same sen, south of the Erineus, but is a more considerable 
stream, flowing deeply imbedded between lofty banks. This 
was a last effort of despair, with little hope of final escape, 
even if they did reach it. Yet the march was accomplished, 
in spite of renewed and incessant attacks all the way, from 
the Syracusan cavalry ; who even got to the river before the 
Athenians, occupying the ford, and lining the high banks near 
it. Here the resolution of the unhappy fugitives at length 
gave way : when they reached the river, their strength, their 
patience, their spirit, and their hopes for the future, were all 
extinct. Tormented with raging thirst, and compelled by the 

1 Thucyd. vii. 83. 

2 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 27) says eight days, inaccurately. 
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attacks of the cavalry to march in one compact mass, they 
rushed into the ford all at once, treading down and tumbling 
over each other in the universal avidity for drink. Many thus 
perished from being pushed down upon the points of the 
spears ; or lost their footing among the scattered articles of 
baggage, and were thus borne down under water. 1 Meanwhile 
the Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled mass 
showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended into the river, came to close quarters with them, 
and slew considerable numbers. So violent nevertheless was 
the thirst of the Athenians, that all other suffering was endured 
in order to taste relief by drinking. And even when dead and 
wounded were heaped in the river — when the water was tainted 
and turbid with blood, as well as thick with the mud trodden 
up — still the new-comers pushed their way in and swallowed it 
with voracity. 2 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralised as the army now was, 
Nikias could think no further of resistance. He accordingly 
surrendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with at the dis- 
cretion of that general and of the Lacedaemonians ; 8 earnestly 
imploring that the slaughter of the defenceless soldiers might 
be arrested. Accordingly Gylippus gave orders that no more 
should be killed, but that the rest should be secured as 
captives. Many were slain before this order was understood ; 
but of those who remained, almost all were made captive, 
very few escaping. Nay, even the detachment of 300, who 
had broken out in the night, having seemingly not known 
whither to go, were captured and brought in by troops sent 
forth for the purpose. 4 The triumph of the Syracusans was 
in every way complete : they hung the trees on the banks of 
the Asinarus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, and carried 
back their prisoners in joyous procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made is not positively 
specified by Thucydides, as in the case of the division of 
Demosthenes, which had capitulated and laid down their arms 
in a mass within the walls of the olive-ground. Of the cap- 
tives from the division of Nikias, the larger proportion were 
seized by private individuals, and fraudulently secreted for their 

1 Thucyd. vii. 8 5 ; see Dr. Arnold’s note. 

8 Thucyd. vii. 84 £j 3 aWov HvwQev robs ’ hQr\valovs , irivourds 

re robs tt oWob s acr fxev ov s, /cal 4p Ko'i\tp ovn r$ tt orajxy iv crtylcnv 
abro'ts rapcMrcro/iepovs. 

8 Thucyd. vii. 85, 86 ; Philistus, Fragm. 46, ed. Didot ; Pausanias, i. 
29 > 9 - 

4 Thucyd. vii. 85 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 
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own profit ; the number obtained for the state being compara- 
tively small, seemingly not more than iooo. 1 The various 
Sicilian towns became soon full of these prisoners, sold as 
slaves for private account. 

Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate had started 
from the Athenian camp to commence the retreat, six days 
before. Of these probably many, either wounded or otherwise 
incompetent even when the march began, soon found them- 
selves unable to keep up, and were left behind to perish. Each 
of the six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance from 
an indefatigable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last 
seemingly nothing, to eat. The number was thus successively 
thinned, by wounds, privations, and straggling ; so that the 
6000 taken with Demosthenes, and perhaps 3000 or 4000 
captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy remnant. Of 
the stragglers during the march, however, we are glad to learn 
that many contrived to escape the Syracusan cavalry and get 
to Katana — where also those who afterwards ran away from 
their slavery under private masters, found a refuge. 2 These 
fugitive Athenians served as auxiliaries to repel the attacks 
of the Syracusans upon Katana. 3 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to receive 
again within her bosom a few of those ill-fated sons whom she 
had drafted forth in two such splendid divisions to Sicily. 
For of those who were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer 
yet could ever have got home. They were placed, for safe 
custody, along with the other prisoners, in the stone-quarries of 
Syracuse — of which there were several, partly on the southern 
descent of the outer city towards the Nekropolis, or from the 
higher level to the lower level of Achradina — partly in the 
suburb afterwards called Neapolis, under the southern cliff 
of Epipolae. Into these quarries — deep hollows, of confined 
space, with precipitous sides, and open at the top to the sky — 
the miserable prisoners were plunged, lying huddled one upon 
another, without the smallest protection or convenience. For 

1 Thucydides states, roughly and without pretending to exact means 
of knowledge, that the total number of captives brought to Syracuse under 
public supervision, was not less than 7000 — 4\’f)<t>6r)(rap 5 e oi j-vparapres, 
aKpifieiy x a ^ €ir ^ y i^€nr€'ij/ } ofxcos 5 c ovk iKaacovs i'irTaKio'xthiwv (vii. 87). 
As the number taken with Demosthenes was 6000 (vii. 82), this leaves 
iooo as having been obtained from the division of Nikias. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 85. iroWol 5 c '6/jlus teal $U<pvyov, oi fx\v kcl\ rrapaurf/ca, 
oi 5 £ teal fiov\*vcravT€s teal $ia$t$pd(TKOPTes verrepov. The word vapavrUa 
means, during the retreat. 

3 Lysias pro Polystrato, Orat. xx. sect. 26-28, c. 6, p. 686 R. 
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subsistence they received each day a ration of one pint of 
wheaten bread (half the daily ration of a slave) with no more 
than half a pint of water, so that they were not preserved 
from the pangs either of hunger or of thirst. Moreover the 
heat of the midday sun, alternating w T ith the chill of the 
autumn nights, was alike afflicting and destructive ; while the 
wants of life having all to be performed where they were, 
without relief — the filth and stench presently became insup- 
portable. Sick and wounded even at the moment of arrival, 
many of them speedily died ; and happiest was he who died 
the first, leaving an unconscious corpse, which the Syracusans 
would not take the trouble to remove, to distress and infect the 
survivors. Under this condition and treatment they remained 
for seventy days ; probably serving as a spectacle for the 
triumphant Syracusan population, with their wives and children, 
to come and look down upon, and to congratulate themselves 
on their own narrow escape from sufferings similar in kind at 
least, if not in degree. After that time, the novelty of the 
spectacle had worn off; while the place must have become a 
den of abomination and a nuisance intolerable even to the 
citizens themselves. Accordingly they now removed all the 
surviving prisoners, except the native Athenians and the few 
Italian or Sicilian Greeks among them. All those so removed 
were sold for slaves . 1 The dead bodies were probably at the 
same time taken away, and the prison rendered somewhat less 
loathsome. What became of the remaining prisoners, we are 
not told. It may be presumed that those who could survive 
so great an extremity of suffering might after a certain time be 
allowed to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of 
them may have obtained their release — as was the case (we 
are told) with several of those who had been sold to private 
masters — by the elegance of their accomplishments and the 
dignity of their demeanour. The dramas of Euripides were 
so peculiarly popular throughout all Sicily, that those Athenian 
prisoners who knew by heart considerable portions of them, 

1 Thucyd. vii. 87. Diodorus (xiii. 20-32) gives two long orations pur- 
porting to have been held in the Syracusan assembly, in discussing how the 
prisoners were to be dealt with. An old citizen, named Nikolaus, who 
has lost his two sons in the war, is made to advocate the side of humane 
treatment ; while Gylippus is introduced as the orator recommending 
harshness and revenge. 

From whom Diodorus borrowed this, I do not know ; but his whole 
account of the matter appears to me untrustworthy. 

One may judge of his accuracy when one finds him stating that the 
prisoners received each two chanikes of barley-meal — instead of two kotylce ; 
the chcenix being four times as much as the kotyle (Diodor. xiii. 19). 
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won the affections of their masters. Some even of the 
stragglers from the army are affirmed to have procured for 
themselves, by the same attraction, shelter and hospitality 
during their flight. Euripides, we are informed, lived to 
receive the thanks of several among these unhappy sufferers, 
after their return to Athens . 1 I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing this story, though I fear its trustworthiness as matter of 
fact is much inferior to its pathos and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenes, not merely 
the Syracusans, but also the allies present, were consulted, 
and much difference of opinion was found. To keep them 
in confinement simply, without putting them to death, was 
apparently the opinion advocated by Hermokrates . 2 But 

Gylippus, then in full ascendency and an object of deep 

gratitude for his invaluable services, solicited as a reward to 
himself to be allowed to conduct them back as prisoners to 
Sparta. To achieve this would have earned for him signal 
honour in the eyes of his countrymen ; for while Demosthenes, 
from his success at Pylus, was their hated enemy — Nikias had 
always shown himself their friend, as far as an Athenian could 
do so. It was to him that they owed the release of their 

prisoners taken at Sphakteria; and he had calculated upon 

this obligation when he surrendered himself prisoner to 
Gylippus, and not to the Syracusans. 

In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could not 
carry this point. First, the Corinthians both strenuously 
opposed him themselves, and prevailed on the other allies to 
do the same. Afraid that the wealth of Nikias would always 
procure for him the means of escaping from imprisonment, so 
as to do them further injury — they insisted on his being put 
to death. Next, those Syracusans, who had been in secret 
correspondence with Nikias during the siege, were yet more 
anxious to get him put out of the way ; being apprehensive 
that, if tortured by their political opponents, he might disclose 
their names and intrigues. Such various influences prevailed, 
so that Nikias, as well as Demosthenes, was ordered to be put 
to death by a decree of the public assembly, much to the 
discontent of Gylippus. Hermokrates vainly opposed the 
resolution, but perceiving that it was certain to be carried, he 
sent to them a private intimation before the discussion closed ; 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 29 ; Diodor. xiii. 33. The reader will see how the 
Carthaginians treated the Grecian prisoners whom they took in Sicily — in 
Diodor. xiii. ill. 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28 ; Diodor. xiii. 19. 
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and procured for them, through one of the sentinels, the 
means of dying by their own hands. Their bodies were pub- 
licly exposed before the city gates to the view of the Syracusan 
citizens ; 1 while the day on which the final capture of Nikias 
and his army was accomplished, came to be celebrated as an 
annual festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the twenty- 
sixth day of the Dorian month Karneius . 2 

Such was the close of the expedition, or rather of the two 
expeditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. Never 
in Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so efficient, 
and full of promise and confidence, been sent forth ; never in 
Grecian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, or victory 
so glorious and unexpected, been witnessed . 3 Its consequences 
were felt from one end of the Grecian world to the other, as 
will appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards Nikias 
had been throughout lofty and unshaken : after his death it 
was exchanged for disgrace. His name was omitted, while 
that of his colleague Demosthenes was engraved, on the 
funeral pillar erected to commemorate the fallen warriors. 
This difference Pausanias explains by saying that Nikias was 
conceived to have disgraced himself as a military man by his 
voluntary surrender, which Demosthenes had disdained . 4 

1 Thucyd. vii. 86 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. The statement which 
Plutarch here cites from Timmus respecting the intervention of Hermo- 
krates, is not in any substantial contradiction with Philistus and Thucydides. 
The word KeKevorOcvrus seems decidedly preferable to KaraAevcrdevraSy in 
the text of Plutarch. 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though Plutarch says that the month Karneius 
is “ that which the Athenians call Metageitnion,” yet it is not safe to affirm 
that the day of the slaughter of the Asinarus was the 16th of the Attic 
month Metageitnion. We know that the civil months of different cities 
seldom or never exactly coincided. See the remarks of Franz on this point 
in his comment on the valuable Inscriptions of Tauromenium, Corp. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 5640, part xxxii. sect. 3, p. 640. 

The surrender of Nikias must have taken place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days after the eclipse (which occurred on the 27th 
of August) — that is about Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 413 
B.c.) seems to me to compress too much the interval between the eclipse 
and the retreat ; considering that the interval included two great battles, 
with a certain space of time, before, between, and after. 

The fx^rSircopoy noticed by Thucyd. vii. 79 suits with Sept. 21 : 
compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 87. 

4 Pausan. i. 29, 9; Philist. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that Demosthenes actually did kill himself, rather 
than submit to surrender — before the surrender of Nikias ; who (he says) 
did not choose to follow the example : — 
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The opinion of Thucydides deserves special notice, in the 
face of this judgement of his countrymen. While he says not 
a word about Demosthenes, beyond the fact of his being put 
to death, he adds in reference to Nikias a few words of marked 
sympathy and commendation. “Such, or nearly such, (he 
says) were the reasons why Nikias was put to death ; though 
he assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, least deserved to 
come to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering his exact 
performance of established duties to the divinity.” 1 

If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and 

“Demosthenes, amisso exercitu, a captivitate gladio et voluntaria morte 
se vindicat : Nicias autem, ne Demosthenis quidem exemplo, ut sibi 
consuleret, admonitus, cladem suorum auxit dedecore captivilatis ” (Justin, 
iv ‘ 5 ); . 

Philistus, whom Pausanias announces himself as following, is an excellent 
witness for the actual facts in Sicily ; though not so good a witness for the 
impression at Athens respecting those facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thucydides, that Nikias, in surrendering 
himself to Gylippus, thought that he had considerable chance of saving his 
life — Plutarch too so interprets the proceeding, and condemns it as 
disgraceful (see his comparison of Nikias and Crassus, near the end). 
Demosthenes could not have thought the same for himself : the fact of 
his attempted suicide appears to me certain, on the authority of Philistus, 
though Thucydides does not notice it. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 86. K at d fxev tolclvtt] '6ti iyyvrara tovtwv aWia. 
ir edi/'fjKei, H] taara 5 ?) &£ios &v r coy 76 ii r ip.ov 'EA\t)vwv is rovro 8v(TTvx'ias 
a<piK€(Tdai, bia t^v v € v 0 /j. l (r /i e vt)v is rb Qe'iov in it t) 5 ev cr iv. 

So stood the text of Thucydides, until various recent editors changed the 
last words, on the authority of some MSS., to 5 ia r^v naa-av is aper^jy 
vsv o/jlkt fxiuTjy in lttj v ar iv. 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of the best critics prefer and adopt the 
latter reading, I confess it seems to me that the former is more suitable 
to the Greek vein of thought, as well as more conformable to truth 
about Nikias. 

A man’s good or bad fortune, depending on the favourable or unfavour- 
able disposition of the gods towards him, was understood to be determined 
more directly by his piety and religious observances, rather than by his 
virtue (see passages in Isokrates de Permutation. Orat. xv. sect. 301 ; 
Lysias, cont. Nikomach. c. 5, p. 854) — though undoubtedly the two ideas 
went to a certain extent together. Men might differ about the virtue 
of Nikias ; but his piety was an incontestable fact ; and his “good fortune ” 
also (in times prior to the Sicilian expedition) was recognised by men like 
Alkibiades, who most probably had no very lofty opinion of his virtue 
(Thucyd. vi. 17). The contrast between the remarkable piety of Nikias, 
and that extremity of ill-fortune which marked the close of his life — was 
very likely to shock Grecian ideas generally, and was a natural circum- 
stance for the historian to note. Whereas if we read, in the passage, 
naarav is aper^u — the panegyric upon Nikias becomes both less special 
and more disproportionate — beyond what even Thucydides (as far as we 
can infer from other expressions, see v. 16) would be inclined to bestow 
upon him — more in fact than he says in commendation even of Perikles. 
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setting his personal conduct in one scale, against his personal 
suffering on the other, the remark of Thucydides would be 
natural and intelligible. But the general of a great expedition, 
upon whose conduct the lives of thousands of brave men as 
well as the most momentous interests of his country depend, 
cannot be tried by any such standard. His private merit 
becomes a secondary point in the case, as compared with the 
discharge of his responsible public duties, by which he must 
stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say 
of Nikias? We are compelled to say, that if his personal 
suffering could possibly be regarded in the light of an atone- 
ment, or set in an equation against the mischief brought by 
himself both on his army and his country — it would not be 
greater than his deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate 
points in his conduct which justify this view, and which have 
been set forth as they occurred, in the preceding pages. 
Admitting fully both the good intentions of Nikias, and his 
personal bravery, rising even into heroism during the last few 
days in Sicily — it is not the less incontestable, that first, the 
failure of the enterprise — next, the destruction of the arma- 
ment — is to be traced distinctly to his lamentable misjudgement. 
Sometimes petty trifling — sometimes apathy and inaction — 
sometimes presumptuous neglect — sometimes obstinate blind- 
ness even to urgent and obvious necessities — one or other of 
these his sad mental defects, will be found operative at every 
step whereby this fated armament sinks down from exuberant 
efficiency into the last depth of aggregate ruin and individual 
misery. His improvidence and incapacity stand proclaimed, 
not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in his 
own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both 
before the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when 
contrasted with the reality of his proceedings. The man 
whose flagrant incompetency could bring such wholesale ruin 
upon two fine armaments entrusted to his command, upon the 
Athenian maritime empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself 
— must appear on the tablets of history under the severest 
condemnation, even though his personal virtues had been 
loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian — after devoting two immortal 
books to this expedition — after setting forth emphatically both 
the glory of its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a 
dramatic genius parallel to the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophokles 
— when he comes to recount the melancholy end of the two 
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commanders, has no words to spare for Demosthenes (far the 
abler officer of the two, who perished by no fault of his 
own), but reserves his flowers to strew on the grave of Nikias, 
the author of the whole calamity — “What a pity I Such a 
respectable and religious man ! ” 

Thucydides is here the more instructive, because he exactly 
represents the sentiment of the general Athenian public 
towards Nikias during his lifetime. They could not bear to 
condemn, to mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, so respect- 
able and religious a citizen. The private qualities of Nikias 
were not only held to entitle him to the most indulgent 
construction of all his public short-comings, but also ensured 
to him credit for political and military competence altogether 
disproportionate to his deserts. When we find Thucydides, 
after narrating so much improvidence and mismanagement on 
the grand scale, still keeping attention fixed on the private 
morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it constituted the main 
feature of his character — we can understand how the Athenian 
people originally came both to over-estimate this unfortunate 
leader, and continued over-estimating him with tenacious 
fidelity even after glaring proof of his incapacity. Never in 
the political history of Athens did the people make so fatal a 
mistake in placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgement, historians 
are apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on dema- 
gogues and the demagogic influences. Mankind being usually 
considered in the light of governable material, or as instruments 
for exalting, arming, and decorating their rulers — whatever 
renders them more difficult to handle in this capacity, ranks 
first in the category of vices. Nor can it be denied that this 
was a real and serious cause. Clever criminative speakers 
often passed themselves off for something above their real 
worth : though useful and indispensable as a protection against 
worse, they sometimes deluded the people into measures 
impolitic or unjust. But, even if we grant, to the cause of 
misjudgement here indicated, a greater practical efficiency than 
history will fairly sanction — still it is only one among others 
more mischievous. Never did any man at Athens, by mere 
force of demagogic qualities, acquire a measure of esteem at 
once so exaggerated and so durable, combined with so much 
power of injuring his fellow-citizens, as the anti-demagogic 
Nikias. The man who, over and above his shabby manoeuvre 
about the expedition against Sphakteria, and his improvident 
sacrifice of Athenian interests in the alliance with Sparta 
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ended by bringing ruin on the greatest armament ever sent 
forth by Athens, as well as upon her maritime empire — was 
not a leather-seller of impudent and abusive eloquence, but 
a man of ancient family and hereditary wealth — munificent 
and affable, having credit not merely for the largesses which 
he bestowed, but also for all the insolences, which as a rich 
man he might have committed, but did not commit — free from 
all pecuniary corruption — a brave man, and above all, an 
ultra-religious man, believed therefore to stand high in the 
favour of the gods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem 
which the Athenians felt for this union of good qualities 
purely personal and negative, with eminent station, that they 
presumed the higher aptitudes of command, 1 and presumed 
them unhappily after proof that they did not exist — after proof 
that what they had supposed to be caution was only apathy 
and mental weakness. No demagogic arts or eloquence would 
ever have created in the people so deep-seated an illusion as 
the imposing respectability of Nikias. Now it was against the 
overweening ascendency of such decorous and pious incom- 
petence, when aided by wealth and family advantages, that the 
demagogic accusatory eloquence ought to have served as a 
natural bar and corrective. Performing the functions of a 
constitutional opposition, it afforded the only chance of that 
tutelary exposure whereby blunders and short-comings might 
be arrested in time. How insufficient was the check which it 
provided — even at Athens, where every one denounces it as 
having prevailed in devouring excess — the history of Nikias is 
an ever-living testimony. 


CHAPTER LX I 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN 
SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CONSPIRACY OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS 

In the preceding chapter, we followed to its melancholy 
close the united armament of Nikias and Demosthenes, first in 
the harbour and lastly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, 
towards the end of September 413 b.c. 

1 A good many of the features depicted by Tacitus (Hist. i. 49) in Galba, 
suit the character of Nikias — much more than those of the rapacious and 
unprincipled Crassus, with whom Plutarch compares the latter : — 
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The first impression which we derive from the perusal of 
that narrative is, sympathy for the parties directly concerned — 
chiefly for the number of gallant Athenians who thus miserably 
perished, partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves a few 
months before on the verge of apparent ruin. But the distant 
and collateral effects of the catastrophe throughout Greece 
were yet more momentous than those within the island in which 
it occurred. 

I have already mentioned, that even at the moment when 
Demosthenes with his powerful armament left Peirseus to go to 
Sicily, the hostilities of the Peloponnesian confederacy against 
Athens herself had been already recommenced. Not only was 
the Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, but the far more impor- 
tant step of fortifying Dekeleia, for the abode of a perma- 
nent garrison, was in course of completion. That fortress, 
having been begun about the middle of March, was probably 
by the month of June in a situation to shelter its garrison, 
which consisted of contingents periodically furnished, and 
relieving each other alternately, from all the different states 
of the confederacy, under the permanent command of king 
Agis himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domiciliated 
enemies — destined to last for nine years until the final capture 
of Athens — partially contemplated even at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war — and recently enforced, with full compre- 
hension of its disastrous effects, by the virulent antipathy of 
the exile Alkibiades . 1 The earlier invasions of Attica had 
been all temporary, continuing for five or six weeks at the 
furthest, and leaving the country in repose for the remainder of 
the year. But the Athenians now underwent from henceforward 
the fatal experience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of 
their city ; an experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well 
from its novelty, as from the extraordinary vigour which Agis 
displayed in his operations. His excursions were so widely 
extended, that no part of Attica was secure or could be 
rendered productive. Not only were all the sheep and cattle 
destroyed, but the slaves too, especially the most valuable 
slaves or artisans, began to desert to Dekeleia in great 

“ Vet us in famili^ nobilitas, magnae opes : ipsi medium ingcnium, magis 
extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus. Sed claritas natalium, et metus temporum, 
obtentui fuit, ut quod segnitia fuit , sapientia vocaretur. Dum vigebat aetas, 
militari laude apud Germanias floruit : proconsul, Africam moderate ; jam 
senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari justitid continuit. Major privato visus, 
dum privatus fuit, et omnium consensu capax imperii , nisi imperasset .” 

1 Thucyd. 1. 122-142 ; vi. 90. 
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numbers : more than 20,000 of them soon disappeared in this 
way. So terrible a loss of income both to proprietors of land 
and to employers in the city, was further aggravated by the in- 
creased cost and difficulty of import from Euboea. Provisions 
and cattle from that island had previously come overland from 
Oropus, but as that road was completely stopped by the 
garrison of Dekeleia, they were now of necessity sent round 
Cape Sunium by sea ; a transit more circuitous and expensive, 
besides being open to attack from the enemy’s privateers . 1 In 
the midst of such heavy privations, the demands on citizens- 
and metics for military duty were multiplied beyond measure. 
The presence of the enemy at Dekeleia forced them to keep 
watch day and night throughout their long extent of wall,, 
comprising both Athens and Peiraeus : in the daytime the hop- 
lites of the city relieved each other on guard, but at night, 
nearly all of them were either on the battlements or at the 
various military stations in the city. Instead of a city, in fact, 
Athens was reduced to the condition of something like a 
military post . 2 Moreover the rich citizens of the state, who 
served as horsemen, shared in the general hardship ; being 
called on for daily duty in order to restrain at least, since they 
could not entirely prevent, the excursions of the garrison of 
Dekeleia : their efficiency was however soon impaired by the 
laming of their horses on the hard and stony soil . 3 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exigencies 
pressed heavily on the financial resources of the state. Already 
the immense expense incurred, in fitting out the two large 
armaments for Sicily, had exhausted all the accumulations laid 
by in the treasury during the interval since the peace of 
Nikias ; so that the attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing 
heavy additional cost, but at the same time abridging the 
means of paying, brought the finances of Athens into positive 
embarrassment. With the view of increasing her revenues, 
she altered the principle on which her subject-allies had 
hitherto been assessed. Instead of a fixed sum of annual 

1 Thucyd. viii. 4. About the extensive ruin caused by the Lacedaemo- 
nians to the olive-grounds in Attica, see Lysias, Or. vii. De Olea Sacra, 
sect. 6, 7. 

An inscription preserved in M. Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. (Part ii. No. 93, 
p. 132) gives some hint how landlords and tenants met this inevitable 
damage from the hands of the invaders. The Deme A£x6neis lets a farm to 
a certain tenant for forty years, at a fixed rent of 140 drachmae ; but if 
an invading enemy shall drive him out or injure his farm, the Deme is to 
receive one half of the year’s produce, in place of the year’s rent. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 28, 29. 8 Thucyd. vii. 27. 
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tribute, she now required from them payment of a duty of 5 
per cent, on all imports and exports by sea. 1 How this new 
principle of assessment worked, we have unfortunately no 
information. To collect the duty, and take precautions 
against evasion, an Athenian custom-house officer must have 
been required in each allied city. Yet it is difficult to under- 
stand how Athens could have enforced a system at once 
novel, extensive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the 
payers — when we come to see how much her hold over those 
payers, as well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the 
close even of the actual year. 2 

Her impoverished finances also compelled her to dismiss a 
body of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been 
very useful against the enemy at Dekeleia. These Thracian 
peltasts, 1300 in number, had been hired at a drachma per 
day each man, to go with Demosthenes to Syracuse, but had 
not reached Athens in time. As soon as they came thither, 
the Athenians placed them under the command of Diitrephes, 
to conduct them back to their native country — with instructions 
to do damage to the Boeotians, as opportunity might occur, in 
his way through the Euripus. Accordingly Diitrephes, putting 
them on shipboard, sailed round Sunium and northward along 
the eastern coast of Attica. After a short disembarkation near 
Tanagra, he passed on to Chalkis in Euboea in the narrowest 
"part of the strait, from whence he crossed in the night to the 
JBoeotian coast opposite, and marched up some distance from 

1 Thucyd. vii. 28. 

2 Upon this new assessment on the allies, determined by the Athenians, 
Mr. Mitford remarks as follows : — 

“ Thus light, in comparison of what we have laid upon ourselves, was 
'the heaviest tax, as far as we learn from history, at that time known in the 
-world. Yet it caused much discontent among the dependent common- 
wealths ; the arbitrary power by which it was imposed being indeed reason- 
. ably execrated, though the burden itself was comparatively a nothing. ” 

This admission is not easily reconciled with the frequent invectives in 
which Mr. Mitford indulges against the empire of Athens, as practising a 
system of extortion and oppression ruinous to the subject-allies. 

I do not know, however, on what authority he affirms that this was “the 
-heaviest tax then known in the world and that “ it caused much discon- 
tent among the subject commonwealths.” The latter assertion would indeed 
be sufficiently probable, if it be true that the tax ever came into operation : 

‘ but we are not entitled to affirm it. 

Considering how very soon the terrible misfortunes of Athens came on, I 
cannot but think it a matter of uncertainty whether the new assessment 
• ever became a reality throughout the Athenian empire. And the fact that 
Thucydides does not notice it as an additional cause of discontent among 
/ the allies, is one reason for such doubts. 
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the sea to the neighbourhood of the Boeotian town Mykalessus. 
He arrived here unseen — lay in wait near a temple of Hermes 
about two miles distant — and fell upon the town unexpectedly 
at break of day. To the Mykalessians — dwelling in the centre 
of Boeotia, not far from Thebes and at a considerable distance 
from the sea — such an assault was not less unexpected than 
formidable. Their fortifications were feeble — in some parts 
low, in other parts even tumbling down; nor had they even 
taken the precaution to close their gates at night : so that the 
barbarians under Diitrephes, entering the town without the 
smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something alike 
novel and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only were all the 
houses, and even the temples, plundered — but the Thracians 
further, manifested that raging thirst of blood which seemed 
inherent in their race. They slew every living thing that came 
in their way; men, women, children, horses, cattle, &c. 
They burst into a school, wherein many boys had just been 
assembled, and massacred them all. This scene of blood- 
shed, committed by barbarians who had not been seen in 
Greece since the days of Xerxes, was recounted with horror 
and sympathy throughout all Grecian communities, though 
Mykalessus was in itself a town of second-rate or third-rate 
magnitude. 1 

The succour brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian fugi- 
tives, arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, not to save, the 
inhabitants. The Thracians were already retiring with the 
booty which they could carry away, when the Boeotarch 
Skirphondas overtook them both with cavalry and hoplites ; 
after having put to death some greedy plunderers who tarried 
too long in the town. He compelled them to relinquish most 
of their booty, and pursued them to the sea-shore ; not without 
a brave resistance from these peltasts, who had a peculiar way 
of fighting which disconcerted the Thebans. But when they 
arrived at the sea shore, the Athenian ships did not think it 
safe to approach very close, so that not less than 250 Thracians 
were slain before they could get aboard ; 2 and the Athenian 

1 Thucyd. vii. 29, 30, 31. I conceive that otferp ov /leydKrj is the right 
reading — and not ofrrj; fxeydKr ) — in reference to Mykalessus. The words u>s 
ini fjiey e 6 ei in c. 3 1 refer to the size of the city. 

The reading is however disputed among critics. It is evident from the 
language of Thucydides that the catastrophe at Mykalessus made a profound 
impression throughout Greece. 

* Thucyd. vii. 30 ; Pausanias, i. 23, 3. Compare Meineke, ad Ari- 
stophanis Fragment. " Hpcocs , vol. ii. p. 1069. 
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commander Diitrephes was so severely wounded that he died 
shortly afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage home- 
ward. 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupaktus and the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf again became the theatre of 
naval encounter. It will be recollected that this was the scene 
of the memorable victories gained by the Athenian admiral 
Phormion in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, 1 
wherein the nautical superiority of Athens over her enemies, 
as to ships, crews, and admiral, had been so transcendently 
manifested. In that respect, matters had now considerably 
changed. While the navy of Athens had fallen off since the 
days of Phormion, that of her enemy had improved : Ariston, 
and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, not attempting to copy 
Athenian tactics, had studied the best mode of coping with 
them, and had modified the build of their own triremes 
accordingly, 2 at Corinth as well as at Syracuse. Seventeen 
years before, Phormion with eighteen Athenian triremes would 
have thought himself a full match for twenty-five Corinthian. 
But the Athenian admiral of this year, Konon, also a perfectly 
brave man, now judged so differently, that he constrained 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes 
with ten others — out of the best of their fleet, at a time when 
they had certainly none to spare — on the ground that the 
Corinthian fleet opposite of 25 sail was about to assume the 
offensive against him. 3 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon with 
some fresh ships from Athens, which made the total number of 
triremes 33. The Corinthian fleet, reinforced so as to be 
nearly of the same number, took up a station on the coast of 
Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, in the 
territory of Rhypes. They ranged themselves across the 
mouth of a little indentation of the coast, or bay in the shape 
of a crescent, with two projecting promontories as horns : 
each of these promontories was occupied by a friendly land- 
force, thus supporting the line of triremes at both flanks, 
This was a position which did not permit the Athenians to sail 
through the line, or manoeuvre round it and in the rear of it. 
Accordingly, when the fleet of Diphilus came across from 
Naupaktus, it remained for some time close in front of the 
Corinthians, neither party venturing to attack ; for the straight- 

1 See vol. vi. ch. xlix. of this History. 

2 See the preceding chapter. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 31. Compare the language of Phormion, ii. 88, 89. 
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forward collision was destructive to the Athenian ships with 
their sharp, but light and feeble beaks — while it was favourable 
to the solid bows, and thick epotids or ear-projections, of the 
Corinthian trireme. After considerable delay, the Corinthians 
at length began the attack on their side — yet not advancing far 
enough out to sea, to admit of the manoeuvring and evolutions 
of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, terminating 
with no decisive advantage to either party. Three Corinthian 
triremes were completely disabled, though the crews of all 
escaped by swimming to their friends ashore : on the Athenian 
side, not one trireme became absolutely water-logged, but 
seven were so much damaged, by straightforward collision 
with the stronger bows of the enemy, that they became almost 
useless after they got back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had 
so far the advantage, that they maintained their station, while 
the Corinthians did not venture to renew the fight : moreover 
both the wind and the current set towards the northern shore, 
so that the floating fragments and dead bodies came into 
possession of the Athenians. Each party thought itself en- 
titled to erect a trophy ; but the real feeling of victory lay on 
the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on the side of Athens. 
The reputed maritime superiority of the latter was felt by both 
parties to have sustained a diminution ; and such assuredly 
would have been the impression of Phormion, had he been 
alive to witness the conflict. 1 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we can 
make out, a short time before the arrival of Demosthenes at 
Syracuse, about the close of the month of May. We cannot 
doubt that the Athenians most anxiously expected news from 
that officer, with some account of victories obtained in Sicily, 
to console them for having sent him away at a moment when 
his services were so cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they 
may even have indulged hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, 
as a means of restoring their crippled finances. Their 
disappointment would be all the more bitter when they came 
to receive, towards the end of June or beginning of July, 
despatches announcing the capital defeat of Demosthenes in 
his attempt upon Epipolae, and the consequent extinction of 
all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. After these 
despatches, we may perhaps doubt whether any others subse- 
quently reached Athens. The generals would not write home 
during the month of indecision immediately succeeding, when 
Demosthenes was pressing for retreat, and Nikias resisting 
1 Thucyd. vii. 34. 
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it. They might possibly, however, write immediately on 
taking their resolution to retreat, at the time when they 
sent to Katana to forbid further supplies of provisions : — but 
this was the last practicable opportunity — for closely afterwards 
followed their naval defeat, and the blocking up of the mouth 
of the Great Harbour. The mere absence of intelligence 
would satisfy the Athenians that their affairs in Sicily were 
proceeding badly. But the closing series of calamities, down 
to the final catastrophe, would only come to their knowledge 
indirectly; partly through the triumphant despatches trans- 
mitted from Syracuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes — partly 
through individual soldiers of their own armament who 
escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first made 
known at Athens through a stranger, who, arriving at Peiraeus, 
went into a barber’s shop, and began to converse about it as 
upon a theme which must of course be uppermost in every 
one’s mind. The astonished barber, hearing for the first time 
such fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it to the 
archons as well as to the public in the market-place. The 
public assembly being forthwith convoked, he was brought 
before it, and called upon to produce his authority, which he 
was unable to do, as the stranger had disappeared. He was 
consequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified rumours for 
the disturbance of the public tranquillity, and even put to the 
torture . 1 How much of this improbable tale may be true, we 
cannot determine; but we may easily believe that neutrals, 
passing from Corinth or Megara to Peiraeus, were the earliest 
communicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and Demosthenes 
in Sicily during the months of July and August. Presently 
came individual soldiers of the armament, who had got away 
from the defeat and found a passage home ; so that the bad 
news was but too fully confirmed. But the Athenians were 
long before they could bring themselves to believe, even upon 
the testimony of these fugitives, how entire had been the 
destruction of their two splendid armaments, without even a 
feeble remnant left to console them . 2 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length forced 
upon their convictions, the city presented a scene of the 
deepest affliction, dismay and terror. Over and above the 
extent of private mourning, from the loss of friends and rela- 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives the story without much confidence — 
*A9v)valovs tic (pacri, &c. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 1. 
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tives, which overspread nearly the whole city — there prevailed 
utter despair as to the public safety. Not merely was the 
empire of Athens apparently lost, but Athens herself seemed 
utterly defenceless. Her treasury was empty, her docks nearly 
destitute of triremes, the flower of her hoplites as well as of her 
seamen had perished in Sicily without leaving their like behind, 
and her maritime reputation was irretrievably damaged ; while 
her enemies, on the contrary, animated by feelings of exuberant 
confidence and triumph, were further strengthened by the 
accession of their new Sicilian allies. In these melancholy 
months (October, November, 413 b.c.) the Athenians expected 
nothing less than a vigorous attack, both by land and sea, from 
the Peloponnesian and Sicilian forces united, with the aid of 
their own revolted allies — an attack which they knew themselves 
to be in no condition to repel. 1 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to 
cheer them on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent 
their displeasure on the chief speakers who had recommended 
their recent disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and 
reporters of oracles who had promised them the divine blessing 
upon it. 2 After this first burst both of grief and anger, however, 

1 Thucyd. viii. I. TLavra 8 e TrauraxdOev avrovs ^Aw re*, &c. 

2 Thucyd. viii. I. ’E7r eifrii tyvuva.v, xaAeir ol pXv ^ crav to?s Ivfxirpo- 

0v/ur}dei(ri rwv prirdpoiv rbv ZkttAovv, &fT7repovic avrol \prj(piord/uevoi, &C. 

From these latter words, it would seem that Thucydides considered the 
Athenians, after having adopted the expedition by their votes, to have de- 
barred themselves from the right of complaining of those speakers who had 
stood forward prominently to advise the step. I do not at all concur in his 
opinion. The adviser of any important measure always makes himself 
morally responsible for its justice, usefulness, and practicability ; and he 
very properly incurs disgrace, more or less according to the case, if it turns 
out to present results totally contrary to those which he had predicted. We 
know that the Athenian law often imposed upon the mover of a proposition 
not merely moral , but even legal, responsibility ; a regulation of doubtful 
propriety under other circumstances, but which I believe to have been useful 
at Athens. 

It must be admitted however to have been hard upon the advisers of this 
expedition, that — from the total destruction of the armament, neither 
generals nor soldiers returning — they were not enabled to show how much 
of the ruin had arisen from faults in the execution, not in the plan conceived. 
The speaker in the Oration of Lysias — rrepl h'q/xevcrecios rov N ikIov adeAflov 
(Or. xviii. sect. 2) — attempts to transfer the blame from Nikias upon the 
advisers of the expedition — a manifest injustice. 

Demosthenes (in the Oration de Coron&, c. 73) gives an emphatic and 
noble statement of the responsibility which he cheerfully accepts for himself 
as a political speaker and adviser — responsibility for seeing the beginnings 
and understanding the premonitory signs of coming events, and giving his 
countrymen warning beforehand : iSciv rd Trpdy/uara apxd^va kciI irpoaicrBe- 
ffdai teal irpoenruv ro?s IxAAots. This is the just view of the subject ; and 
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they began gradually to look their actual situation in the face ; 
and the more energetic speakers would doubtless administer the 
salutary lesson of reminding them how much had been achieved 
by their forefathers sixty-seven years before, when the approach 
of Xerxes threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. 
Under the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived 
in their bosoms : they resolved to get together, as speedily as 
they could, both ships and money — to keep watch over their 
allies, especially Euboea — and to defend themselves to the 
last. A Board of ten elderly men, under the title of Probuli, 
was named to review the expenditure, to suggest all practi- 
cable economies, and propose for the future such measures as 
occasion might seem to require. The propositions of these 
Probftli were for the most part adopted, with a degree of unani- 
mity and promptitude rarely seen in an Athenian assembly — 
springing out of that pressure and alarm of the moment which 
silenced all criticism . 1 Among other economies, the Athenians 
abridged the costly splendour of their choric and liturgic cere- 
monies at home, and brought back the recent garrison which 
they had established on the Laconian coast. They at the same 
time collected timber, commenced the construction of new ships, 
and fortified Cape Sunium in order to protect their numerous 
transport ships in the passage from Euboea to Peiraeus . 2 

applying the measure proposed by Demosthenes, the Athenians had ample 
ground to be displeased with their orators. 

1 Thucyd. viii. I. tt avra be vpbs rb tt apaxpv^ 7 repibees, cbrep QiAeT hypos 
Troieiu, eroi/xoi ^crav evraicreiv : compare Xenoph. Mem. iii. 5, 5 * 

2 Thucyd. viii. 1-4. About the functions of this Board of Probiili, much 
has been said for which there is no warrant in Thucydides — ra>v re Kara rh\v 
rr6\iv Tt is euTeAetaj/ (rwcppovlaai, /cal hpxhv Ttpa Trpecrfivrepow hvbpwv lAeVflat, 
oirives irepl ruu irapburoov a )S fcaipbs fj irpoPovAevaovcri. Tlaura be tt pbs rb 
rr apaxpVfiO' irepibees, ttirep (fnAei by/ios iroieiv, eroipioi rftrav evraKreiv. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks — “That is, no measure was to be sub- 
mitted to the people, till it had first been approved by this Council of 
Elders.” And such is the general view of the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, is necessarily contained in the word 
Ilp6&ov\oi. It is indeed conceivable that persons so denominated might 
be invested with such a control ; but we cannot infer it, or affirm it, simply 
from the name. Nor will the passages in Aristotle’s Politics, wherein the 
TlpbfiovAoi occurs, authorise any inference with respect to this Board 
in the special case of Athens (Aristotel. Politic, iv. 11, 9 ; iv. 12, 8 ; vi. 5, 
IO-13). 

The Board only seems to have lasted for a short time at Athens, being 
named for a temporary purpose, at a moment of peculiar pressure and dis- 
couragement. During such a state of feeling, there was little necessity for 
throwing additional obstacles in the way of new propositions to be made to 
the people. It was rather of importance to encourage the suggestion of new 
measures, from men of sense and experience. A Board destined merely for 
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While Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full of excitement and 
aggressive scheming against her. So grave an event as the 
destruction of this great armament had never happened since 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. It not only roused 
the most distant cities of the Grecian world, but also the 
Persian satraps and the court of Susa. It stimulated the 
enemies of Athens to redoubled activity; it emboldened her 
subject-allies to revolt ; it pushed the neutral states, who all 
feared what she would have done if successful against Syracuse, 
now to declare war against her, and put the finishing stroke to 
her power as well as to her ambition. All of them, enemies, 
subjects, and neutrals, alike believed that the doom of Athens 
was sealed, and that the coming spring would see her captured. 
Earlier than the ensuing spring, the Lacedaemonians did not 
feel disposed to act ; but they sent round their instructions to 
the allies for operations both by land and sea to be then com- 
menced ; all these allies being prepared to do their best, in 
hopes that this effort would be the last required from them, 
and the most richly rewarded. A fleet of ioo triremes was 
directed to be prepared against the spring ; 50 of these being 
imposed in equal proportion on the Lacedmmonians themselves 
and the Boeotians — 15 on Corinth — 15 on the Phocians and 
Lokrians — 10 on the Arcadians, with Pellene and Sikyon — 10 
on Megara, Troezen, Epidaurus, and Hermione. It seems to 
have been considered that these ships might be built and 
launched during the interval between September and March. 1 


control and hindrance, would have been mischievous instead of useful under 
the reigning melancholy at Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, like 
all the other magistracies of the state, and was not reconstituted after their 
deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to draw inferences as to the functions of this 
Board of Probiili now constituted, from the proceedings of the Probftlus in 
Aristophanis Lysistrata, as is done by Wachsmuth (Ilellenische Alterthums- 
kunde, i. 2, p. 198), and by Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 17-21, Berlin 1842). 

Schoman (Ant. Jur. Pub. Graecor. v. xii. p. 181) says of these IIp 6 &ov\oi 
— ‘ ‘ Videtur autem eorum potestas fere annua fuisse. ” I do not distinctly 
understand what he means by these words ; whether he means that the 
Board continued permanent, but that the members were annually changed. 
If this be his meaning, I dissent from it. I think that the Board lasted until 
the time of the Four Hundred, which would be about a year and a half 
from its first institution. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 2, 3. AaKebaifxduioi Se r)]v irpdarra^iv rais tt6\€(Tiv €Karbv 
veSjv rrjs v avirriylas iir oiovi'to, & c. : compare also c. 4 — TrapzcrK€vd£ovTo 
rfyv pavinjylav, &c. 
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The same large hopes, which had worked upon men’s minds at 
the beginning of the war, were now again rife in the bosoms of 
the Peloponnesians j 1 the rather as that powerful force from 
Sicily, which they had then been disappointed in obtaining, 
might now be anticipated with tolerable assurance as really 
forthcoming. 2 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money were exacted 
for the intended fleet by Agis, who moved about during this 
autumn with a portion of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the 
course of his circuit, he visited the town of Herakleia, near the 
Maliac Gulf, and levied large contributions on the neighbouring 
QEtaeans, in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from 
that town, as well as from the Phthiot Achaeans and other 
subjects of the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered 
their protest against his proceedings. 3 

It was during the march of Agis through Boeotia that the 
inhabitants of Euboea (probably of Chalkis and Eretria) applied 
to him, entreating his aid to enable them to revolt from Athens ; 
which he readily promised, sending for Alkamenes at the head 
of 300 Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, to be despatched across 
to the island as harmost. Having a force permanently at his 
disposal, with full liberty of military action, the Spartan king at 
Dekeleia was more influential even than the authorities at home, 
so that the disaffected allies of Athens addressed themselves in 
preference to him. It was not long before envoys from Lesbos 
visited him for this purpose. So powerfully was their claim 
enforced by the Boeotians (their kinsmen of the ^Eolic race), 
who engaged to furnish ten triremes for their aid, provided 
Agis would send ten others — that he was induced to postpone 
his promise to the Euboeans, and to direct Alkamenes as har- 
most to Lesbos instead of Euboea, 4 without at all consulting the 
authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Euboea, especially the 
latter, was a vital blow to the empire of Athens. But this was 
not the worst. At the same time that these two islands were 
negotiating with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and most 
powerful of all Athenian allies, had gone to Sparta for the same 
purpose. The government of Chios — an oligarchy, but dis- 
tinguished for its prudent management and caution in avoiding 
risks — considering Athens to be now on the verge of ruin, even 

1 Thucyd. viii. 5. ovrav ovfiw &Wo f) &<nr€p ^pxofieuwv £v KaraaKevri tov 
vo\€fjLov : compare ii. 7. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 2 : compare ii. 7 ; iii. 86. 8 Thucyd. viii. 3. 

4 Thucyd. viii. 5. 
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in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, thought itself 
safe, together with the opposite city of Erythrse, in taking 
measures for achieving independence . 1 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in revolting 
was sure to be followed by others, Athens was now on the 
point of being assailed by other enemies yet more unexpected — 
the two Persian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus. No sooner was the Athenian catastrophe in 
Sicily known at the court of Susa, than the Great King claimed • 
from these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic Greeks 
on the coast ; for which they had always stood enrolled in the 
tribute records, though it had never been actually levied since 
the complete establishment of the Athenian empire. The only 
way to realise this tribute, for which the satraps were thus made 
debtors, was to detach the towns from Athens, and break up 
her empire ; 2 for which purpose Tissaphernes sent an envoy to 
Sparta, in conjunction with those of the Chians and Erythrseans. 
He invited the Lacedaemonians to conclude an alliance with the 
Great King, for joint operations against the Athenian empire in 
Asia ; promising to furnish pay and maintenance for any forces 
which they might send, at the rate of one drachma per day for 
each man of the ships’ crews . 3 He further hoped by means of 
this aid to reduce Amorges, the revolted son of the late satrap 
Pissuthnes, who was established in the strong maritime town of 
Iasus, with a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable 
treasure, and was in alliance with Athens. The Great King 
had sent down a peremptory mandate, that Amorges should 
either be brought prisoner to Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any concert, there 
arrived at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras — two Grecian 
exiles in the service of Pharnabazus, bringing propositions of a 
similar character from that satrap, whose government 4 compre- 
hended Phrygia and the coast lands north of H^olis, from the 

1 Thucyd. viii. 7-24. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 5. ‘Tirb PacriAecos ydp veuxrrl irir yx av * Trenpaypevos 
(Tissaphernes) robs 4k rys kavrov bpxvs <f>dpovs, obs 5i’ ’ Adrivalovs &tt b rwv 
'EWrivfowv ir6\ecou ov 8vvdpevos irpdaaeaOat iTraxpelATjae . Tovs re oZv <p6povs 
paAAov 4v6pt£c Koptuadat KaKuxras robs * Adrjvalovs , &c. 

I have already discussed this important passage at some length, in its 
bearing upon the treaty concluded thirty-seven years before this time between 
Athens and Persia. See note to chap. xlv. vol. v. of this History. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 29. Kal prjvbs pev rpocpifv, &o’vrep vir eart] 4v Tp Aa- 
Kihalfxov 1 , is Spaxp-^v *A rriK^v iKdarcp Tracrcus rats vavcrl ZtiZcaKe, rov 5e 
Xoltcov xp6v°v ifiovAero rpi&fioAov StSdvai, & c. 

4 The satrapy of Tissaphernes extended as far north as Antandrus and 
Adramyttium (Thucyd. viii. 108). 
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Propontis to the north-east corner of the Elseatic Gulf. Eager 
to have the assistance of a Lacedaemonian fleet in order to 
detach the Hellespontine Greeks from Athens, and realise the 
tribute required by the court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the 
same time desirous of forestalling Tissaphernes as the medium 
of alliance between Sparta and the Great King. The two 
missions having thus arrived simultaneously at Sparta, a strong 
competition arose between them — one striving to attract the 
projected expedition to Chios, the other to the Hellespont : 1 
for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus had brought twenty-five 
talents, which he tendered as a first payment in part. 

From all quarters, new enemies were thus springing up against 
Athens in the hour of her distress, so that the Lacedaemonians 
had only to choose which they would prefer ; a choice in which 
they were much guided by the exile Alkibiades. It so happened 
that his family friend Endius was at this moment one of the 
Board of Ephors ; while his personal enemy King Agis, with 
whose wife Timaea he carried on an intrigue , 2 was absent in 
command at Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and 
importance of Chios, Alkibiades strenuously exhorted the 
Spartan authorities to devote their first attention to that island. 
A Perioekus named Phrynis, being sent thither to examine 
whether the resources alleged by the envoys were really forth- 
coming, brought back a satisfactory report, that the Chian fleet 
was not less than sixty triremes strong : upon which the 
Lacedaemonians concluded an alliance with Chios and Erythrae, 
engaging to send a fleet of forty sail to their aid. Ten of these 
triremes, now ready in the Lacedaemonian ports (probably at 
Gythium), were directed immediately to sail to Chios, under the 
admiral Melanchridas. It seems to have been now midwinter 
— ‘but Alkibiades, and still more the Chian envoys, insisted on 
the necessity of prompt action, for fear that the Athenians 
should detect the intrigue. However, an earthquake just then 
intervening, was construed by the Spartans as a mark of divine 
displeasure, so that they would not persist in sending either the 
same commander or the same ships. Chalkideus was named to 
supersede Melanchridas ; while five new ships were directed to 
be equipped, so as to be ready to sail in the early spring along 
with the larger fleet from Corinth . 3 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 

1 Thucyd. viii. 6. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 6-12; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23, 24; Cornelius Nepos, 
Alkibiad. c. 3. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 6. 
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sent to Corinth (in compliance with the pressing instances of 
the Chian envoys) to transport across the isthmus from the 
Corinthian to the Saronic Gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now in 
the Corinthian port of Lechseum. It was at first proposed to 
send off all, at one and the same time, to Chios — even those 
which Agis had been equipping for the assistance of Lesbos ; 
although Kalligeitus declined any concern with Chios, and 
refused to contribute for this purpose any of the money which 
he had brought. A general synod of deputies from the allies 
was held at Corinth, wherein it was determined, with the con- 
currence of Agis, to despatch the fleet first to Chios under 
Chalkideus — next, to Lesbos under Alkamenes — lastly, to the 
Hellespont, under Klearchus. But it was judged expedient to 
divide the fleet, and bring across twenty-one triremes out of the 
thirty-nine, so as to distract the attention of Athens, and divide 
her means of resistance. So low was the estimate formed of 
these means, that the Lacedaemonians did not scruple to 
despatch their expedition openly from the Saronic Gulf, where 
the Athenians would have full knowledge both of its numbers 
and of its movements. 1 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchreae, when a fresh obstacle arose to delay their 
departure. The Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
year, and kept especially holy by the Corinthians, was just 
approaching. They would not consent to begin any military 
operations until it was concluded, though Agis tried to elude 
their scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as 
his own. It was during the delay which thus ensued that the 
Athenians were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, 
whither they despatched Aristokrates, one of the generals of the 
year. The Chian authorities strenuously denied all projects of 
revolt, and being required by Aristokrates to furnish some 
evidence of their good faith, sent back along with him seven 
triremes to the aid of Athens. It was much against their own 
will that they were compelled thus to act. But being aware that 
the Chian people were in general averse to the idea of revolting 
from Athens, they did not feel confidence enough to proclaim 
their secret designs without some manifestation of support from 
Peloponnesus, which had been so much delayed that they knew 
not when it would arrive. The Athenians, in their present 
state of weakness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept 
insufficient assurances, for fear of driving this powerful island 
to open revolt. Nevertheless, during the Isthmian festival, to 
1 Thucyd. viii. 8. 
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which they were invited along with other Greeks — they dis- 
covered further evidences of the plot which was going on, and 
resolved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet now 
assembled at Kenchreae, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios. 1 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron actually 
started from Kenchreae to Chios, under Alkamenes ; but an 
equal number of Athenian ships watched them as they sailed 
along the shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to sea, 
with a view to fight them. Alkamenes however, desirous of 
avoiding a battle, thought it best to return back ; upon which 
the Athenians also returned to Peiraeus, mistrusting the fidelity 
of the seven Chian triremes which formed part of their fleet. 
Reappearing presently with a larger squadron of 37 triremes, 
they pursued Alkamenes (who had again begun his voyage 
along the shore southward) and attacked him near the unin- 
habited harbour called Peirasum, on the frontiers of Corinth and 
Epidaurus. They here gained a victory, captured one of his 
ships, and damaged or disabled most of the remainder. Alka- 
menes himself was slain, and the ships were run ashore, where 
on the morrow the Peloponnesian land-force arrived in sufficient 
numbers to defend them. So inconvenient, however, was their 
station on this desert spot, that they at first determined to burn 
the vessels and depart. It was not without difficulty that they 
were induced, partly by the instances of King Agis, to guard 

1 Thucyd. viii. IO. ’Ey tihrovrcp ra^lad/aia iyevero" teal oi ’AOrjvaioi {4in)y* 
yeKdrjarau yap) idedpovv 4s avra • Ka\ Kardf>r]\a [xdWov avrois rd t&v Xloou 
4<pdvrj. 

The language of Thucydides in this passage deserves notice. The 
Athenians were now at enmity with Corinth : it was therefore remarkable, 
and contrary to what would be expected among Greeks, that they should be 
present with their The6ry or solemn sacrifice at the Isthmian festival. 
Accordingly Thucydides, when he mentions that they went thither, thinks 
it right to add the explanation — 4Tn}yy4\6r)(rau yap — ‘‘for they had 
been invited ” — “ for the festival truce had been formally signified to them.” 
That the heralds who proclaimed the truce should come and proclaim it to 
a state in hostility with Corinth, was something unusual, and meriting 
special notice : otherwise, Thucydides would never have thought it worth 
while to mention the proclamation — it being the uniform practice. 

We must recollect that this was the first Isthmian festival which had 
taken place since the resumption of the war between Athens and the Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance. The habit of leaving out Athens from the Corinthian 
herald’s proclamation had not yet been renewed. In regard to the Isthmian 
festival, there was probably greater reluctance to leave her out, because that 
festival was in its origin half Athenian — said to have been established, or 
revived after interruption, by Theseus ; and the Athenian The6ry enjoyed a 
7r poedpia or privileged place at the games (Plutarch, Theseus, c. 25 ; Agu- 
ment. ad Pindar. Isthm. Schol.). 
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the ships until an opportunity could be found for eluding the 
blockading Athenian fleet; a part of which still kept watch 
off the shore, while the rest were stationed at a neighbouring 
islet . 1 

The Spartan Ephors had directed Alkamenes, at the moment 
of his departure from Kenchrese, to despatch a messenger to 
Sparta, in order that the five triremes under Chalkideus and 
Alkibiades might leave Laconia at the same moment. And 
these latter appear to have been actually under way, when a 
second messenger brought the news of the defeat and death of 
Alkamenes at Peiraeum. Besides the discouragement arising 
from such a check at the outset of their plans against Ionia, 
the Ephors thought it impossible to begin operations with so 
small a squadron as five triremes, so that the departure of 
Chalkideus was for the present countermanded. This resolu- 
tion, perfectly natural to adopt, was only reversed at the 
strenuous instance of the Athenian exile Alkibiades, who urged 
them to permit Chalkideus and himself to start forthwith. 
Small as the squadron was, yet as it would reach Chios before 
the defeat at Peiraeum became public, it might be passed off 
as the precursor of the main fleet ; while he (Alkibiades) 
pledged himself to procure the revolt of Chios and the other 
Ionic cities, through his personal connexion with the leading 
men — who would repose confidence in his assurances of the 
helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough determination 
of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, Alkibiades 
added an appeal to the personal vanity of Endius ; whom he 
instigated to assume for himself the glory of liberating Ionia as 
well as of first commencing the Persian alliance, instead of 
leaving this enterprise to King Agis . 2 

By these arguments, — assisted doubtless by his personal 
influence, since his advice respecting Gylippus and respecting 
Dekeleia had turned out so successful — Alkibiades obtained 
the consent of the Spartan Ephors, and sailed along with 
Chalkideus in the five triremes to Chios. Nothing less than 
his energy and ascendency could have extorted, from men both 
dull and backward, a determination apparently so rash, yet in 
spite of such appearance, admirably conceived, and of the 
highest importance. Had the Chians waited for the fleet now 
blocked up at Peiraeum, their revolt would at least have been 
long delayed, and perhaps might not have occurred at all : the 
accomplishment of that revolt by the little squadron of Alki- 
biades was the proximate cause of all the Spartan successes in 
1 Thucyd. viii. 11. 2 Thucyd. viii. 12. 
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Ionia, and was ultimately the means even of disengaging the 
fleet at Peiraeum, by distracting the attention of Athens. So 
well did this unprincipled exile, while playing the game of 
Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous wounds upon his 
country I 

There was indeed little danger in crossing the JEgestn to 
Ionia, with ever so small a squadron ; for Athens in her present 
destitute condition had no fleet there, and although Strombi- 
chides was detached with eight triremes from the blockading 
fleet off Peiraeum, to pursue Chalkideus and Alkibiades as soon 
as their departure was known, he was far behind them, and 
soon returned without success. To keep their voyage secret, 
they detained the boats and vessels which they met, and did 
not liberate them until they reached Korykus in Asia Minor, 
the mountainous land southward of Erythrae. They were here 
visited by their leading partisans from Chios, who urged them 
to sail thither at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly they reached the town of Chios (on the eastern 
coast of the island, immediately opposite to Erythrae on the 
continent) to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarchical plotters who had invited them. By the con- 
trivance of these latter, the Council was found just assembling, 
so that Alkibiades was admitted without delay, and invited 
to state his case. Suppressing all mention of the defeat at 
Peiraeum, he represented his squadron as the foremost of a 
large Lacedaemonian fleet actually at sea and approaching — 
and affirmed Athens to be now helpless by sea as well as by 
land, incapable of maintaining any further hold upon her allies. 
Under these impressions, and while the population were yet 
under their first impulse of surprise and alarm, the oligarchical 
Council took the resolution of revolting. The example was 
followed by Erythrae, and soon afterwards by Klazomenae, 
determined by three triremes from Chios. The Klazomenians 
had hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the continent; on 
which latter, however, a portion of their town (called Polichne) 
was situated, which they now resolved, in anticipation of attack 
from Athens, to fortify as their main residence. Both the 
Chians and Erythraeans also actively employed themselves in 
fortifying their towns and preparing for war. 1 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find 
occasion to repeat remarks already suggested by previous 
revolts of other allies of Athens — Lesbos, Akanthus, Toron6, 
Mende, Amphipolis, &c. Contrary to what is commonly 
1 Thucyd. viii. 14. 
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intimated by historians, we may observe, first, that Athens did 
not systematically interfere to impose her own democratical 
government upon her allies — next, that the empire of Athens, 
though upheld mainly by an established belief in her superior 
force, was nevertheless by no means odious, nor the proposition 
of revolting from her acceptable, to the general population of 
her allies. She had at this moment no force in Ionia ; and 
the oligarchical government of Chios, wishing to revolt, was 
only prevented from openly declaring its intention by the 
reluctance of its own population — a reluctance which it over- 
came partly by surprise arising from the sudden arrival of 
Alkibiades and Chalkideus, partly by the fallacious assurance 
of a still greater Peloponnesian force approaching . 1 Nor would 
the Chian oligarchy themselves have determined to revolt, had 
they not been persuaded that such was now the safer course, 
inasmuch as Athens was ruined, and her power to protect, not 
less than her power to oppress, at an end . 2 The envoys of 
Tissaphernes had accompanied those of Chios to Sparta, so 
that the Chian government saw plainly that the misfortunes of 
Athens had only the effect of reviving the aggressions and 
pretensions of their former foreign master, against whom Athens 
had protected them for the last fifty years. We may well doubt 
therefore whether this prudent government looked upon the 
change as on the whole advantageous. But they had no motive 
to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good policy seemed 
now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the preponderant 
force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens by her allies 
(as I have before observed) was more negative than positive. 
It was favourable rather than otherwise, in the minds of the 
general population, to whom she caused little actual hardship 
or oppression ; but averse, to a certain extent, in the minds 
of their leading men — since she wounded their dignity, and 

1 Thucyd. viii. 9. Alnov 5 s iyevero rf;y dnoaroKris ruv veuv, oi fiev 
iroWol rwv Xl 00 v ovk elSdres rd it pacrcrd/ueva, oi 8* oXlyot £vv- 
eitidres, r 6 r« ir \r)Bos ov (3ov\6 fievol irco tt oXe fiiov %x €LV t v P & ri 
teal i(TXvpbv Adfitotri, Kal robs TleXoirowriaiovs ovKert Ttpoobexdfievoi ¥i£etv, 
tin $ierpi&ov. 

Also viii. 14. f O St *AA Kt^idb-qs /cal 6 XaXKibevs irpo^vyyevdfievot 

rwv ^ofi-nparcdvroov Xlcav rial , /cal KeXevdvnov Kara^rXeiv fify irpoenrdvras is 
r)]v irdXtv, btpiKVovvrai al<pvl$tot ro7s Xiots. Kal oi fie v iroXXol iv 0a6- 
fian fycrav /cal iKir\j)l-ei- rots Se oXlyois v a p e a k e v a or r o &(rre 
BovX'fiP re rvx^ v ZvXXeyofiivrjv, /cal y evofievcav A 6yuv hrr6 re rod ’AXKtj3id8ou, 
u)S &XXai re vijes iroXXal irpoffirKeovon, Kal rd vepl rys voXiopKias ru>v iv 
Ueipaicp vewv ov tirfXwcrdvrwv, d<pi<rravrat Xtot, Kal adffts ’EpvOpatoi, ’A 6r]va(wv. 

2 See the remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii. 24, about the calculations 
of the Chian government. 
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offended that love of town autonomy which was instinctive in 
the Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man 
at Athens with dismay. It was the most fearful symptom, as 
well as the heaviest aggravation, of their fallen condition ; 
especially as there was every reason to apprehend that the 
example of this first and greatest among the allies would be 
soon followed by the rest. The Athenians had no fleet or 
force even to attempt its reconquest : but they now felt the 
full importance of that reserve of 1000 talents, which Perikles 
had set aside in the first year of the war against the special 
emergency of a hostile fleet approaching Peiraeus. The penalty 
of death had been decreed against any one who should propose 
to devote this fund to any other purpose; and in spite of 
severe financial pressure, it had remained untouched for twenty 
years. Now, however, though the special contingency foreseen 
had not yet arisen, matters were come to such an extremity, 
that the only chance of saving the remaining empire was by the 
appropriation of this money. An unanimous vote was accord- 
ingly passed to abrogate the penal enactment (or standing 
order) against proposing any other mode of appropriation ; 
after which the resolution was taken to devote this money to 
present necessities . 1 

By means of this new fund, they were enabled to find pay 
and equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly ready in 
their harbour, and thus to spare a portion from their block- 
ading fleet off Peiraum ; out of which Strombichides with his 
squadron of eight triremes was despatched immediately to 
Ionia — followed, after a short interval, by Thrasykles with 
twelve others. At the same time, the seven Chian triremes 
which also formed part of this fleet, were cleared of their 
crews ; among whom such as were slaves were liberated, while 
the freemen were put in custody. Besides fitting out an equal 
number of fresh ships to keep up the numbers of the block- 
ading fleet, the Athenians worked with the utmost ardour to 
get ready thirty additional triremes. The extreme exigency of 
the situation, since Chios had revolted, was felt by every one : 
yet with all their efforts, the force which they were enabled 
to send was at first lamentably inadequate. Strombichides, 
arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, Erythrae, and Klazomenae 
already in revolt, reinforced his little squadron with one Samian 
trireme, and sailed to Teos (on the continent, at the southern 
coast of that isthmus, of which Klazomenae is on the northern) 

1 Thucyd. viii. 15. 
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in hopes of preserving that place. But he had not been long 
there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios with twenty-three 
triremes, all or mostly Chian ; while the forces of Erythrae and 
Klazomenae approached by land. Strombichides was obliged 
to make a hasty flight back to Samos, vainly pursued by the 
Chian fleet. Upon this evidence of Athenian weakness, and 
the superiority of the enemy, the Teians admitted into their 
town the land-force without ; by the help of which, they now 
demolished the wall formerly built by Athens to protect the 
city against attack from the interior. Some of the troops of 
Tissaphernes lending their aid in the demolition, the town was 
laid altogether open to the satrap ; who moreover came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work . 1 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian govern- 
ment were prompted by considerations of their own safety to 
instigate revolt in all other Athenian dependencies ; and Alki- 
biades now took advantage of their forwardness in the cause to 
make an attempt on Miletus. He was eager to acquire this 
important city, the first among all the continental allies of 
Athens — by his own resources and those of Chios, before the 
fleet could arrive from Peineum ; in order that the glory of the 
exploit might be ensured to Endius, and not to Agis. Accord- 
ingly he and Chalkideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five 
triremes, twenty of them Chian, together with the five which 
they themselves had brought from Laconia : these last five 
had been re-manned with Chian crews, the Peloponnesian 
crews having been armed as hoplites and left as garrison in the 
island. Conducting his voyage as secretly as possible, he was 
fortunate enough to pass unobserved by the Athenian station 
at Samos, where Strombichides had just been reinforced by 
Thrasykles with the twelve fresh triremes from the blockading 
fleet at Peiraeum. Arriving at Miletus, where he possessed 
established connexions among the leading men, and had 
already laid his train, as at Chios, for revolt — Alkibiades pre- 
vailed on them to break with Athens forthwith : so that when 
Strombichides and Thrasykles, who came in pursuit the moment 
they learnt his movements, approached, they found the port 
shut against them, and were forced to take up a station on the 
neighbouring island of Lade. So anxious were the Chians for 
the success of Alkibiades in this enterprise, that they advanced 
with ten fresh triremes along the Asiatic coast as far as Anaea 
(opposite to Samos), in order to hear the result and to tender 
aid if required. A message from Chalkideus apprised them 
1 Thucyd. viii. 16. 0 
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that he was master of Miletus, and that Amorg£s (the Persian 
ally of Athens, at Iasus) was on his way at the head of an 
army : upon which they returned to Chios — but were unex- 
pectedly seen in the way (off the temple of Zeus, between 
Lebedos and Kolophon) and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships 
just arrived from Athens, under the command of Diomedon. 
Of the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge at Ephesus, and 
five at Teos : the remaining four were obliged to run ashore 
and became prizes, though the crews all escaped. In spite of 
this check, however, the Chians had come again with fresh 
ships and some land-forces, as soon as the Athenian fleet had 
gone back to Samos — and procured the revolt both of Lebedos 
and Erae from Athens . 1 

It was at Miletus, immediately after the revolt, that the first 
treaty was concluded between Tissaphernes, on behalf of him- 
self and the Great King — and Chalkideus, for Sparta and 
her allies. Probably the aid of Tissaphernes was considered 
necessary to maintain the town, when the Athenian fleet was 
watching it so closely on the neighbouring island : at least it 
is difficult to explain otherwise an agreement so eminently 
dishonourable as well as disadvantageous to the Greeks : — 

“ The Lacedaemonians and their allies have concluded 
alliance with the Great King and Tissaphernes, on the follow- 
ing conditions. The king shall possess whatever territory and 
cities he himself had, or his predecessors had before him. 
The king, and the Lacedaemonians with their allies, shall 
jointly hinder the Athenians from deriving either money or 
other advantages from all those cities which have hitherto 
furnished to them any such. They shall jointly carry on war 
against the Athenians, and shall not renounce the war against 
them, except by joint consent. Whoever shall revolt from the 
king, shall be treated as an enemy by the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies; whoever shall revolt from the Lacedaemonians, 
shall in like manner be treated as an enemy by the king.” 2 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Miletus was 
handed over to Tissaphernes, who immediately caused a citadel 
to be erected and placed a garrison within it . 3 If fully carried 
out, indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made the Great 
King master not only of all the Asiatic Greeks and all the 
islanders in the ^Egean, but also of all Thessaly and Boeotia 
and the full ground which had once been covered by Xerxes . 4 
Besides this monstrous stipulation, the treaty further bound the 

1 Thucyd. viii. 17-19. 2 Thucyd. viii. 18. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 84-109. 4 Thucyd. viii. 44. 
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Lacedaemonians to aid the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks 
who might be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other 
hand, secure to them any pecuniary aid from him for the pay- 
ment of their armament — which was their great motive for 
courting his alliance. We shall find the Lacedaemonian author- 
ities themselves hereafter refusing to ratify the treaty, on the 
ground of its exorbitant concessions. But it stands as a 
melancholy evidence of the new source of mischief now open- 
ing upon the Asiatic and insular Greeks, the moment that the 
empire of Athens was broken up — the revived pretensions of 
their ancient lord and master ; whom nothing had hitherto 
kept in check, for the last fifty years, except Athens, first as 
representative and executive agent, next as successor and mis- 
tress of the confederacy of Delos. We thus see against what 
evils Athens had hitherto protected them : we shall presently 
see, what is partially disclosed in this very treaty, the manner 
in which Sparta realised her promise of conferring autonomy 
on each separate Grecian state. 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred to 
Ionia and the Asiatic side of the Hsgean sea. The enemies of 
Athens had anticipated that her entire empire in that quarter 
would fall an easy prey : yet in spite of two such serious de- 
fections as Chios and Miletus, she showed an unexpected 
energy in keeping hold of the remainder. Her great and 
capital station, from the present time to the end of the war, 
was Samos ; and a revolution which now happened, ensuring 
the fidelity of that island to her alliance, was a condition indis- 
pensable to her power of maintaining the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the whole 
war, since its reconquest by the Athenians after the revolt of 
440 b.c. : but we now find it under the government of an 
oligarchy called the Geomori (the proprietors of land) — as at 
Syracuse before the rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted that 
these Geomori were disposed to follow the example of the 
Chian oligarchy, and revolt from Athens ; while the people at 
Samos, as at Chios, were averse to such a change. Under this 
state of circumstances, the Chian oligarchy had themselves 
conspired with Sparta, to trick and constrain their Demos by 
surprise into revolt, through the aid of five Peloponnesian 
ships. The like would have happened at Samos, had the 
people remained quiet. But they profited by the recent warn- 
ing, forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and rose in insur- 
rection, with the help of three Athenian triremes which then 
chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy were completely 
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defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle ; two 
hundred of them being slain, and four hundred banished. 
This revolution secured (and probably nothing less than a 
democratical revolution could have secured, under the existing 
state of Hellenic affairs) the adherence of Samos to the 
Athenians ; who immediately recognised the new democracy, 
and granted to it the privilege of an equal and autonomous 
ally. The Samian people confiscated and divided among 
themselves the property of such of the Geomori as were slain 
or banished : 1 the survivors were deprived of all political 
privileges, and the other citizens (the Demos) were forbidden 
to intermarry with them . 2 We may fairly suspect that this 

1 Thucyd. viii. 21. ’EyeVero 5 e Kara rbu %p6vov rovrov Kal rj iv 'Za/icp 
iir avdcrr a o' t s virb to v S^/xou t .ois fivv ar oi s, jxcrd 'Adrjvaiooi', o % 
jfrvxov iv rpicrX vavrrX irapovres. Kal 6 brifxos 6 'Xap.iwv is Statcociovs fiev nvas 
tovs irdvras rcov Svvarcov inreKTeive, rerpaKocrlovs 8e (piryfj (^pudaavres, kol\ 
avToX r^v 7 rjv avruv Kal olAas vei/xd/jievoi, 'AO^valotv Tt arpiaiv avr ovo/xlav 
/xera ravra ws / 3 a(o is tfSri tyri<pi(rap. 4 v(i)V, rh. \oiira bupKovv ir6\tv y Kal 
ro'is y€0)/ji6pois fitrebfooaav otire &\\ov ovfievds, otfre ikbovvai ov 5 ’ dyayeo rOai 
Trap ’ iKclvoov ou8* iKeluovs ovbevl $ti rov d'fjpiov i^P. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 21. The dispositions and plans of the “higher people” 
at Samos, to call in the Peloponnesians and revolt from Athens, are fully 
admitted even by Mr. Mitford ; and implied by Dr. Thirlwall, who argues 
that the government of Samos cannot have been oligarchical, because, if it 
had been so, the island would already have revolted from Athens to the 
Peloponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix. sect. iii. vol. iv. p. 191) — “Meanwhile the 
body of the higher people at Samos, more depressed than all others since 
their reduction on their former revolt, were proposing to seize the opportunity 
that seemed to offer through the prevalence of the Pelopo?mesian ari?is , of mend- 
ing their condition. The lower people, having intelligence of their design, 
rose upon them, and with the assistance of the crews of three Athenian ships 
then at Samos, overpowered them,” &c. &c. &c. 

“The massacre and robbery were rewarded by a decree of the Athenian 
people, granting to the perpetrators the independent administration of the 
affairs of their island ; which since the last rebellion had been kept under 
the immediate control of the Athenian government.” 

To call this a massacre is perversion of language. It was an insurrection 
and intestine conflict, in which the “higher people” were vanquished, but 
of which they also were the beginners, by their conspiracy (which Mr. 
Mitford himself admits as a fact) to introduce a foreign enemy into the 
island. Does he imagine that the ‘ ‘ lower people ” were bound to sit still 
and see this done ? And what means had they of preventing it, except by 
insurrection ? which inevitably became bloody, because the “higher people” 
were a strong party, in possession of the powers of government, with great 
means of resistance. The loss on the part of the assailants is not made 
known to us, nor indeed the loss in so far as it fell on the followers of the 
Gedmori. Thucydides specifies only the number of the Gebmori tnem- 
selves, who were persons of individual importance. 

I do not clearly understand what idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself of 
the government of Samos at this time. He seems to conceive it as demo- 
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latter prohibition was only the retaliation of a similar exclusion, 
which the oligarchy, when in power, had enforced to maintain 

cratical, yet under great immediate control from Athens — and that it kept 
the “higher people ” in a state of severe depression, from which they sought 
to relieve themselves by the aid of the Peloponnesian arms. 

But if he means by the expression “ under the immediate control of the 
Athenian government ,” that there was any Athenian governor or garrison 
at Samos, the account here given by Thucydides distinctly refutes him. 
The conflict was between two intestine parties, “the higher people and the 
lower people.” The only Athenians who took part in it were the crews of 
three triremes, and even they were thereby accident (of trvx°v irapbvres), 
not as a regular garrison. Samos was under an indigenous government ; but 
it was a subject and tributary ally of Athens, like all the other allies, with 
the exception of Chios and Methymna (Thucyd. vi. 85). After this revolu- 
tion, the Athenians raised it to the rank of an autonomous ally — which 
Mr. Mitford is pleased to call “rewarding massacre and robbery in the 
language of a party orator rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, immediately before this intestine con- 
test, oligarchical or democratical ? The language of Thucydides carries to 
my mind a full conviction that it was oligarchical — under an exclusive aris- 
tocracy called the Gedmori. Dr. Thirlwall however (whose candid and 
equitable narrative of this event forms a striking contrast to that of Mr. 
Mitford) is of a different opinion. He thinks it certain that a democratical 
government had been established at Samos by the Athenians, when it was 
reconquered by them (b.c. 440) after its revolt. That the government con- 
tinued democratical during the first years of the Peloponnesian war, he 
conceives to be proved by the hostility of the Samian exiles at Ansea, whom 
he looks upon as oligarchical refugees. And • though not agreeing in Mr. 
Mitford’s view of the peculiarly depressed condition of the “higher people” 
at Samos at this later time, he nevertheless thinks that they were not actually 
in possession of the government. “ Still (he says) as the island gradually 
recovered its prosperity, the privileged class seems also to have looked 
upward, perhaps contrived to regain a part of the substance of power under 
different forms, and probably betrayed a strong inclination to revive its 
ancient pretensions on the first opportunity. That it had not yet advanced 
beyond this point , may be regarded as certain ; because otherwise Samos 
would have been among the foremost to revolt from Athens : and on the 
other hand, it is no less clear, that the state of parties there was such as to 
excite a high degree of mutual jealousy, and great alarm in the Athenians, 
to whom the loss of the island at this juncture would have been almost 
irreparable” (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 4 77, 2nd edit.). Manso 
(Sparta, book iv. vol. ii. p. 266) is of the same opinion. 

Surely the conclusion which Dr. Thirlwall here announces as certain, 
cannot be held to rest on adequate premises. Admitting that there was an 
oligarchy in power at Samos, it is perfectly possible to explain why this 
oligarchy had not yet carried into act its disposition to revolt from Athens. 
We see that none of the allies of Athens — not even Chios, the most power- 
ful of all — revolted without the extraneous pressure and encouragement ot 
a foreign fleet. Alkibiades, after securing Chios, considered Miletus to be 
next in order of importance, and had moreover peculiar connexions with 
the leading men there (viii. 17); so that he went next to detach that place 
from Athens. Miletus, being on the continent, placed him in immediate 
communication with Tissaphernes, for which reason he might naturally 
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the purity of their own blood. What they had enacted as a 
privilege was now thrown back upon them as an insult. 

deem it of importance superior even to Samos in his plans. Moreover, not 
only no foreign fleet had yet reached Samos, but several Athenian ships had 
arrived there : for Strombichides, having come across the Aigean too late 
to save Chios, made Samos a sort of central station (viii. 16). These cir- 
cumstances, combined with the known reluctance of the Samian Demos or 
commonalty, are surely sufficient to explain why the Samian oligarchy had 
not yet consummated its designs to revolt. And hence the fact, that no 
revolt had yet taken place, cannot be held to warrant Dr. Thirlwall’s 
inference, that the government was not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or when the oligarchical government at 
Samos got up. That the Samian refugees at Anaea, so actively hostile to 
Samos and Athens during the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, were 
oligarchical exiles acting against a democratical government at Samos (iv. 
75), is not in itself improbable ; yet it is not positively stated. The govern- 
ment of Samos might have been, even at that time, oligarchical ; yet, if it 
acted in the Athenian interest, there would doubtless be a body of exiles 
watching for opportunities of injuring it, by aid of the enemies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, that if we read and put together the passages 
of Thucydides, viii. 21, 63, 73, it is impossible without the greatest violence 
to put any other sense upon them, except as meaning that the government 
of Samos was now in the hands of the oligarchy or Gebmori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrection against them, with ultimate triumph. The 
natural sense of the words iTravdoTaeris, 4 iravierrajaat f is that of insurrection 
against an established government : it does not mean “a violent attack by 
one party upon another” — still less does it mean, “an attack made by a 
party in possession of the government ; ” which nevertheless it ought to 
mean, if Dr. Thirlwall be correct in supposing that the Samian government 
was now democratical. Thus we have, in the description of the Samian 
revolt from Athens — Thucyd. i. 115 (after Thucydides has stated that the 
Athenians established a democratical government, he next says that the 
Samian exiles presently came over with a mercenary force) — /cal vpwrov fihv 
rep 54 jjuep iTrav 4 err 7 j<rai/ f /cal iicpdryerav ruu irteierrovv, &c. Again, v. 
23 — about the apprehended insurrection of the Helots against the Spartans 
— V 8c 7] dovKela 4 irav lerrrjrat : compare Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 19 ; Plato, 
Republ. iv. 18, p. 444; Herodot. iii. 39-120. So also 5 warol is among 
the words which Thucydides uses for an oligarchical party, either in govern- 
ment or in what may be called opposition (i. 24 ; v. 4). But it is not 
conceivable to me that Thucydides would have employed the words 
iTravdoraens inrb rov 5 ’h/xov rois bwarois — if the Demos had at that time 
been actually in the government. 

Again, viii. 63, he says, that the Athenian oligarchical party under Pei- 
sander avrcov reav "Xapileav irpovrpcxpavTo rovs Svvarobs &<rre 7 reipaerdat fisrei 
<T<p&v bKiyapxo^v^h Kalirep irravaerr dvr as avrovs aW^K 01s 'Lva n$} 
oKiy apx"*' Tai - Here the motive of the previous iiravderraeris is clearly 
noted — it was in order that they might not be under an oligarchical govern - 
ment : for I agree with Kruger (in opposition to Dr. Thirlwall), that this 
is the clear meaning of the words, and that the use of the present tense 
prevents our construing it, “in order that their democratical government 
might not be subverted, and an oligarchy put upon them ” — which ought to 
be the sense, if Dr. Thirlwall’s view were just. 

Lastly, viii. 73, we have ol yap r 6 re reav 'Xap.ieav iiravaerrdvrcs 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was sur- 
prised and defeated, with the loss of four triremes, by the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet at Peiraeum, which was thus enabled to get to 
Kenchreae, and to refit in order that it might be sent to Ionia. 
The sixteen Peloponnesian ships which had fought at Syracuse 
had already come back to Lechaeum, in spite of the obstruc- 
tions thrown in their way by the Athenian squadron under 
Hippokles at Naupaktus . 1 The Lacedaemonian admiral Asty- 
ochus was sent to Kenchreae to take the command and proceed 
to Ionia as admiral in chief : but it was some time before he 
could depart for Chios, whither he arrived with only four 
triremes, followed by six more afterwards . 2 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, zealous 
in the new part which they had taken up, and interested for 
their own safety in multiplying defections from Athens, had 
themselves undertaken the prosecution of the plans concerted 
by Agis and the Lacedaemonians at Corinth. They originated 

rots tivvarois /cal tivre s 5 r) jxo $, p.er afi a\\6 fiev o 1 aid 1 s — iyevovr6 
re is rptarcocriovs £vvoop.6rat i /cal %p.e\\ov ro7s &\\ots ws fififAcp 6vrt iirid^ae- 
adai. Surely these words — oi ireavaerravres ro?s Svvarois /cal 6vres irjfios — 
“ those who having risen in arms against the wealthy and powerful, were now a 
Demos or a democracy ” — must imply (hat the persons against whom a rising 
had taken place had been a governing oligarchy . Surely also, the words 
{xcraftaWifievoi aiOis , can mean nothing else except to point out the strange 
antithesis between the conduct of these same men at two different epochs 
not far distant from each other. On the first occasion, they rose up against 
an established oligarchical government, and constituted a democraticai 
government. On the second occasion, they rose up in conspiracy against 
this very democraticai government, in order to subvert it, and constitute 
themselves an oligarchy in its place. If we suppose that on the first occa- 
sion, the established government was already democraticai, and that the 
persons here mentioned were not conspirators against an established oligar- 
chy, but merely persons making use of the powers of a democraticai govern- 
ment to do violence to rich citizens — all this antithesis completely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that the government of Samos, at the time 
when Chios revolted from Athens, was oligarchical like that of Chios itself. 
Nor do I see any difficulty in believing this to be the fact, though I cannot 
state when and how the oligarchy became established there. So long as the 
island performed its duty as a subject-ally, Athens did not interfere with the 
form of its government. And she was least of all likely to interfere, during 
the seven years of peace intervening between the years 421-414 B.c. There 
was nothing then to excite her apprehensions. The degree to which Athens 
intermeddled generally with the internal affairs of her subject-allies, seems 
to me to have been much exaggerated. 

The Samian oligarchy orGeSmori, dispossessed of the government on this 
occasion, were restored by Lysander, after his victorious close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war — Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 6 — where they are called oi hpxouot 
vo\7rai. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 13. 


2 Thucyd. viii. 20-23. 
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an expedition of their own, with thirteen triremes under a 
Lacedaemonian Perioekus named Deiniadas, to procure the 
revolt of Lesbos ; with the view, if successful, of proceeding 
afterwards to do the same among the Hellespontine dependen- 
cies of Athens. A land-force under the Spartan Eualas, partly 
Peloponnesian, partly Asiatic, marched along the coast of the 
mainland northward towards Kyme, to co-operate in both these 
objects. Lesbos was at this time divided into at least five 
separate city-governments — Methymna at the north of the 
island, Mitylene towards the south-east, Antissa, Eresus and 
Pyrrha on the west. Whether these governments were oligar- 
chical or democratical, we do not know ; but the Athenian 
kleruchs who had been sent to Mitylene after its revolt sixteen 
years before, must have long ago disappeared . 1 The Chian 
fleet first went to Methymna and procured the revolt of that 
place, where four triremes were left in guard, while the remain- 
ing nine sailed forward to Mitylene, and succeeded in obtaining 
that important town also . 2 

Their proceedings however were not unwatched by the 
Athenian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover possession of 
Teos, Diomedon had been obliged to content himself with 
procuring neutrality from that town, and admission for the 
vessels of Athens as well as of her enemies : he had moreover 
failed in an attack upon Erse . 8 But he had since been 
strengthened partly by the democratical revolution at Samos, 
partly by the arrival of Leon with ten additional triremes from 
Athens : so that these two commanders were now enabled to 
sail, with twenty-five triremes, to the relief of Lesbos. Reach- 
ing Mitylene (the largest town in that island) very shortly after 
its revolt, they sailed straight into the harbour when no one 
expected them, seized the nine Chian ships with little resist- 
ance, and after a successful battle on shore, regained possession 
of the city. The Lacedaemonian admiral Astyochus — who had 
only been three days arrived at Chios from Kenchreae with his 
four triremes — saw the Athenian fleet pass through the channel 
between Chios and the mainland, on its way to Lesbos ; and 
immediately on the same evening followed it to that island, to 
lend what aid he could, with one Chian trireme added to his 
own four, and some hoplites on board. He sailed first to 
Pyrrha, and on the next day to Eresus, on the west side of the 
island, where he first learnt the recapture of Mitylene b; the 
Athenians. He was here also joined by three out of the four 

1 See vol. vi. of this History, ch. 1. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 22. 9 Thucyd. viii. 20. 
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Chian triremes which had been left to defend that place, and 
which had been driven away, with the loss of one of their num- 
ber, by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing on thither from 
Mitylene. Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt from Athens, 
and having armed the population, sent them by land together 
with his own hoplites under Eteonikus to Methymna, in hopes 
of preserving that place — whither he also proceeded with his 
fleet along the coast. But in spite of all his endeavours, 
Mdthymna as well as Eresus and all Lesbos was recovered by 
the Athenians, while he himself was obliged to return with his 
force to Chios. The land troops which had marched along the 
mainland, with a view to further operations at the Hellespont, 
were carried back to Chios and to their respective homes . 1 

The recovery of Lesbos, which the Athenians now placed in 
a better posture of defence, was of great importance in itself, 
and arrested for the moment all operations against them at the 
Hellespont. Their fleet from Lesbos was first employed in 
the recovery of Klazomenae, which they again carried back to 
its original islet near the shore — the new town on the main- 
land, called Polichna, though in course of being built, being 
not yet sufficiently fortified to defend itself. The leading anti- 
Athenians in the town made their escape, and went farther up 
the country to Daphnfis. Animated by such additional suc- 
cess — as well as by a victory which the Athenians, who were 
blockading Miletus, gained over Chalkideus, wherein that 
officer was slain — Leon and Diomedon thought themselves in 
a condition to begin aggressive measures against Chios, now 
their most active enemy in Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five 
sail was well equipped with Epibatse ; who, though under ordi- 
nary circumstances they were Thetes armed at the public cost, 
yet in the present stress of affairs were impressed from the 
superior hoplites in the city muster-roll . 2 T hey occupied the 
little islets called CEnussae, near Chios on the north-east — as 
well as the forts of Sidussa and Pteleus in the territory of 

1 Thucyd. viii. 23. air eKOfiicrOr} Se ird\iv Kara ir6\eis Kal 6 &rrb rfav 
v eS>v we £6 s, h? iwl rbv 'EW^orwovrov ifieWrfcreu levai. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller suppose that these soldiers had been carried over 
to Lesbos to co-operate in detaching the island from the Athenians. But 
this is not implied in the narrative. The land-force marched alongby land 
towards Klazomense and Kyme {6 i re(bs ajua UeKowovvTjalwv re ruv wapdvroov 
Kal rwv avrddeu ^vfxfxdx^v wapyfei iwl KKaCofxevuv re Kal Kv/jlt]s). Thucy- 
dides does not say that they ever crossed to Lesbos : they remained near 
Kym6 prepared to march forward, after that island should have been 
conquered, to the Hellespont. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 24, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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Erythrae ; from which positions they began a series of harass- 
ing operations against Chios itself. Disembarking on the 
island at Kardamyle and Bolissus, they not only ravaged the 
neighbourhood, but inflicted upon the Chian forces a bloody 
defeat. After two further defeats, at Phanse and at Leukonium, 
the Chians no longer dared to quit their fortifications ; so that 
the invaders were left to ravage at pleasure the whole territory, 
being at the same time masters of the sea around, and 
blocking up the port. 

The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships 
under which Attica itself was suffering; hardships the more 
painfully felt, inasmuch as this was the first time that an enemy 
had ever been seen in the island, since the repulse of Xerxes 
from Greece, and the organisation of the confederacy of Delos, 
more than sixty years before. The territory of Chios was 
highly cultivated, 1 its commerce extensive, and its wealth 
among the greatest in all Greece. In fact, under the Athenian 
empire, its prosperity had been so marked and so uninterrupted, 
that Thucydides expresses his astonishment at the undeviating 
prudence and circumspection of the government, in spite of 
circumstances well calculated to tempt them into extravagance. 
" Except Sparta (he says), 2 Chios is the only state that I know, 
which maintained its sober judgement throughout a career 
of prosperity, and became even more watchful in regard to 
security, in proportion as it advanced in power.” He adds, 
that the step of revolting from Athens, though the Chian 
government now discovered it to have been an error, was at 
any rate a pardonable error ; for it was undertaken under the 
impression, universal throughout Greece and prevalent even in 
Athens herself after the disaster it Syracuse, that Athenian 
power, if not Athenian independence, was at an end — and 
undertaken in conjunction with allies seemingly more than 
sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable observation of Thucy- 
dides doubtless includes an indirect censure upon his own 
city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes of unmeasured 
aggrandisement ; a censure not undeserved in reference to the 
enterprise against Sicily. But it counts at the same time as a 

1 Aristotel. Politic, iv. 4, 1 ; Athenseus, vi. p. 265. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 24. Kal fierh rovro ol fxey Xiot ovKert &re|] jecray, ol Ve 
(* Adriuaioi ) rfyy x&pw* *aX5>s Ka retr/cevacrjudvrjp Kal turadrj olaav airb 'rwv 

ikwv fi^XP 1 T ^ r€ * 5 ieir(fp07]<ray . Xtot 7 &p fxbuoi /uerck A aKetiaifioylovs, <Hv 
4y(b $(r86fii ebdatfxovfia'avres &fx a Kal i<Toxpp6vri<rav i ko .1 iveSidov 77 

tt 6 \is avrots ini rb r6(T(p Kal iKoff/uLodvro ixvpdrepoy, &c. 

viii. 45. Ol Xtoi . . . ir\ov<ri<t)TaToi byres ruv ‘EAA ^vwv, &c. 
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valuable testimony to the condition of the allies of Athens 
under the Athenian empire, and goes far in reply to the charge 
of practical oppression against the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated such an 
unexpected renovation in Athenian affairs, that a party in the 
island began to declare in favour of reunion with Athens. 
The Chian government were forced to summon Astyochus, 
with his four Peloponnesian ships from Erythrae, to strengthen 
their hands, and keep down opposition ; by seizing hostages 
from the suspected parties, as well as by other precautions. 
While the Chians were thus endangered at home, the Athenian 
interest in Ionia was still further fortified by the arrival of a 
fresh armament from Athens at Samos. Phrynichus, Ono- 
makles, and Skironides conducted a fleet of forty-eight tri- 
remes, some of them employed for the transportation of 
hoplites ; of which latter there were aboard 1000 Athenians, 
and 1500 Argeians. Five hundred of these Argeians, having 
come to Athens without arms, were clothed with Athenian 
panoplies for service. The newly-arrived armament imme- 
diately sailed from Samos to Miletus, where it effected a dis- 
embarkation, in conjunction with those Athenians who had 
been before watching the place from the island of Lade. The 
Milesians marched forth to give them battle ; mustering 800 
of their own hoplites, together with the Peloponnesian seamen 
of the five triremes brought across by Chalkideus, and a body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few mercenary hoplites, 
under the satrap Tissaphernes. Alkibiades also was present 
and engaged. The Argeians were so full of contempt for the 
Ionians of Miletus who stood opposite to them, that they 
rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank or 
order ; a presumption which they expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the loss of 300 men. But the Athenians on their wing 
were so completely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and 
even the Milesians themselves on returning from their pursuit 
of the Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves within the 
walls of the town. The issue of this combat excited much 
astonishment, inasmuch as on each side, Ionian hoplites were 
victorious over Dorian. 1 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the field under 
the walls of Miletus, indulged the hope of putting that city 
under blockade, by a wall across the isthmus which connected 
it with the continent. But these hopes soon vanished when 
^hucyd. viii. 25, 26. 
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they were apprised, on the very evening of the battle, that the 
main Peloponnesian and Sicilian fleet, 55 triremes in number, 
was actually in sight. Of these 55, 22 were Sicilian (20 from 
Syracuse and two from Selinus) sent at the pressing instance 
of Hermokrates and under his command, for the purpose of 
striking the final blow at Athens — so at least it was anticipated, 
in the beginning of 412 b.c. The remaining 33 triremes being 
Peloponnesian, the whole fleet was placed under the temporary 
command of Theramenes until he could join the admiral 
Astyochus. Theramenes, halting first at the island of Lerus 
(off the coast towards the southward of Miletus), was there first 
informed of the recent victory of the Athenians, so that he 
thought it prudent to take station for the night in the neigh- 
bouring Gulf of Iasus. Here he was found by Alkibiades, who 
came on horseback in all haste from Miletus, to the Milesian 
town of Teichiussa on that Gulf. Alkibiades strenuously urged 
him to lend immediate aid to the Milesians, so as to prevent 
the construction of the intended wall of blockade ; representing 
that if that city were captured, all the hopes of the Peloponne- 
sians in Ionia would be extinguished. Accordingly he prepared 
to sail thither the next morning ; but during the night, the 
Athenians thought it wise to abandon their position near 
Miletus and return to Samos with their wounded and their 
baggage. Having heard of the arrival of Theramenes with his 
fleet, they preferred leaving their victory unimproved, to the 
hazard of a general battle. Two out of the three commanders, 
indeed, were at first inclined to take the latter course, insisting 
that the maritime honour of Athens would be tarnished by 
retiring before the enemy. But the third, Phrynichus, opposed 
with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, that he at 
length induced his colleagues to retire. The fleet (he said) iiad 
not come prepared for fighting a naval battle, but full of hop- 
lites for land-operations against Miletus : the numbers of the 
newly-arrived Peloponnesians were not accurately known ; and 
a defeat at sea, under existing circumstances, would be utter 
ruin to Athens. Thucydides bestows much praise on Phryni 
chus for the wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted 
upon. The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos ; from which 
place the Argeian hoplites, sulky with their recent defeat, 
demanded to be conveyed home. 1 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed from 
the Gulf of Iasus to Miletus, expecting to find and fight the 
Athenians, and leaving their masts, sails, and rigging (as was 
1 Thucyd. viii. 26, 27. 
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usual when going into action) at Teichiussa. Finding Miletus 
already relieved of the enemy, they stayed there only one day 
in order to reinforce themselves with the 25 triremes which 
Chalkideus had originally brought thither, and which had 
been since blocked up by the Athenian fleet at Lade — and 
then sailed back to Teichiussa to pick up the tackle there 
deposited. Being now not far from Iasus, the residence of 
Amorges, Tissaphernes persuaded them to attack it by sea, 
in co-operation with his forces by land. No one at Iasus was 
aware of the arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet : the triremes 
approaching were supposed to be Athenians and friends, so 
that the place was entered and taken by surprise ; 1 though 
strong in situation and fortifications, and defended by a power- 
ful band of Grecian mercenaries. The capture of Iasus, in 
which the Syracusans distinguished themselves, was of signal 
advantage from the abundant plunder which it distributed 
among the army ; the place being rich from ancient date, and 
probably containing the accumulations of the satrap Pissuthnes, 
father of Amorges. It was handed over to Tissaphernes, along 
with all the prisoners, for each head of whom he paid down 
a Daric stater, or twenty Attic drachmae — and along with 
Amorges himself, who had been taken alive and whom the 
satrap was thus enabled to send up to Susa. The Grecian 
mercenaries captured in the place were enrolled in the service 
of the captors, and sent by land under Pedaritus to Erythrae, 
in order that they might cross over from thence to Chios. 2 

The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the oppos- 
ing fleets, and the capture of Iasus, took place about the 
autumnal equinox or the end of September ; at which period, 
the Peloponnesian fleet being assembled at Miletus, Tissa- 
phernes paid to them the wages of the crews, at the rate of 
one Attic drachma per head per diem, as he had promised by 
his envoy at Sparta. But he at the same time gave notice for 
the future (partly at the instigation of Alkibiades, of which 
more hereafter) that he could not continue so high a rate of 

1 Phrynichus the Athenian commander was afterwards displaced by the 
Athenians — by the recommendation of Peisander, at the time when this 
displacement suited the purpose of the oligarchical conspirators — on the 
charge of having abandoned and betrayed Amorges on this occasion, and 
caused the capture of Iasus (Thucyd. viii. 54). 

Phrynichus and his colleagues were certainly guilty of grave omission in 
not sending notice to Amorges of the sudden retirement of the Athenian 
fleet from Miletus ; the ignorance of which circumstance was one reason 
why Amorges mistook the Peloponnesian ships for Athenian. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 28. 
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pay, unless he should receive express instructions from Susa ; 
and that until such instructions came, he should give only half 
a drachma per day. Theramenes, being only commander for 
the interim, until the junction with Astyochus, was indifferent 
to the rate at which the men were paid (a miserable jealousy 
which marks the low character of many of these Spartan 
officers) : but the Syracusan Hermokrates remonstrated so 
loudly against the reduction, that he obtained from Tissa- 
phernes the promise of a slight increase above the half 
drachma, though he could not succeed in getting the entire 
drachma continued. 1 For the present, however, the seamen 
were in good spirits ; not merely from having received the high 
rate of pay, but from the plentiful booty recently acquired at 
Iasus; 2 * while Astyochus and the Chians were also greatly 
encouraged by the arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless 
the Athenians on their side were also reinforced by 35 fresh 
triremes, which reached Samos under Strom bi chides, Char- 
minus, and Euktemon. The Athenian fleet from Chios was 
now recalled to Samos, where the commanders mustered their 
whole naval force, with a view of redividing it for ulterior 
operations. 

Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, 
immediately after the Syracusan disaster, the navy of Athens 
had been no less scanty in number of ships than defective in 
equipment — we read with amazement, that she had now at 
Samos no less than 104 triremes in full condition and dispos- 
able for service, besides some others specially destined for the 
transport of troops. Indeed the total number which she had 
sent out, putting together the separate squadrons, had been 
128. 8 So energetic an effort, and so unexpected a renovation 
of affairs from the hopeless prostration of last year, was such 
as no Grecian state except Athens could have accomplished ; 
nor even Athens herself, had she not been aided by that 
reserve fund, consecrated twenty years before through the 
long-sighted calculation of Perikles. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 29. What this new rate of pay was, or by what exact 
fraction it exceeded the half drachma, is a matter which the words of 
Thucydides do not enable us to make out. None of the commentators can 
explain the text without admitting some alteration or omission of words : 
nor do any of the explanations given appear to me convincing. On the 
whole, I incline to consider the conjecture and explanation given by 
Paulmier and Dobree as more plausible than that of Dr. Arnold and Goller, 
or of Poppo and Hermann. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 36. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 30 : compare Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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The Athenians resolved to employ 30 triremes in making a 
landing, and establishing a fortified post, in Chios ; and lots 
being drawn among the generals, Strombichides with two 
others were assigned to the command. The other 74 triremes, 
remaining masters of the sea, made descents near Miletus, 
trying in vain to provoke the Peloponnesian fleet out of that 
harbour. It was some time before Astyochus actually went 
thither to assume his new command — being engaged in opera- 
tions near to Chios, which island had been left comparatively 
free by the recall of the Athenian fleet to the general muster 
at Samos. Going forth with twenty triremes — ten Pelopon- 
nesian and ten Chian — he made a fruitless attack upon Pteleus, 
the Athenian fortified post in the Erythraean territory ; after 
which he sailed to Klazomenae, recently re-transferred from 
the continent to the neighbouring islet He here (in conjunc- 
tion with Tamos, the Persian general of the district) enjoined 
the Klazomenians again to break with Athens, to leave their 
islet, and to take up their residence inland at DaphnCts, where 
the philo-Peloponnesian party among them still remained 
established since the former revolt. This demand being 
rejected, he attacked Klazomense, but was repulsed, although 
the town was unfortified ; and was presently driven off by a 
severe storm, from which he found shelter at Kyme and 
Phokaea. Some of his ships sheltered themselves during 
the same storm on certain islets near to and belonging to 
Klazomenae ; on which they remained eight days, destroying 
and plundering the property of the inhabitants, and then 
rejoined Astyochus. That admiral was now anxious to make 
an attempt on Lesbos, from which he received envoys promis- 
ing revolt from Athens. But the Corinthians and others in 
his fleet were so averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to 
relinquish it and sail back to Chios ; his fleet, before it arrived 
there, being again dispersed by the storms, frequent in the 
month of November. 1 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from Miletus (at 
the head of the mercenary force made prisoners at Iasus, as 
well as of 500 of the Peloponnesian seamen who had originally 
crossed the sea with Chalkideus and since served as hoplites), 
had reached Erythrse, and from thence crossed the channel to 
Chios. To him and to the Chians, Astyochus now proposed 
to undertake the expedition to Lesbos ; but he experienced 
from them the same reluctance as from the Corinthians — a 
strong proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been 
1 Thucyd. viii. 31, 32. 
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found to be decidedly philo-Athenian on the former expe- 
dition. Pedaritus even peremptorily refused to let him have 
the Chian triremes for any such purpose — an act of direct 
insubordination in a Lacedaemonian officer towards the 
admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus resented so strongly, that 
he immediately left Chios for Miletus, carrying away with him 
all the Peloponnesian triremes, and telling the Chians, in terms 
of strong displeasure, that they might look in vain to him for 
aid, if they should come to need it. He halted with his fleet 
for the night under the headland of Korykus (in the Erythraean 
territory), on the north side ; but while there, he received an 
intimation of a supposed plot to betray Erythrae by means of 
prisoners sent back from the Athenian station at Samos. 
Instead of pursuing his voyage to Miletus, he therefore re- 
turned on the next day to Erythrae to investigate this plot, 
which turned out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves 
in order to obtain their liberation. 1 

The fact of his thus going back to Erythrae, instead of 
pursuing his voyage, proved, by accident, the salvation of his 
fleet. For it so happened that on that same night the Athenian 
fleet under Strombichides — 30 triremes accompanied by some 
triremes carrying hoplites — had its station on the southern side 
of the same headland. Neither knew of the position of the 
other, and Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day 
towards Miletus, would have fallen in with the superior 
numbers of his enemy. He further escaped a terrible storm, 
which the Athenians encountered when they doubled the 
headland going northward. Descrying three Chian triremes, 
they gave chase, but the storm became so violent that even 
these Chians had great difficulty in making their own harbour, 
while the three foremost Athenian ships were wrecked on the 
neighbouring shore, all the crews either perishing or becoming 
prisoners. 2 The rest of the Athenian fleet found shelter in 
the harbour of Phoenikus on the opposite mainland — under 
the lofty mountain called Mimas, north of Erythrae. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their voyage to 
Lesbos, from which island they commenced their operations 
of invading Chios and establishing in it a permanent fortified 
post. Having transported their land-force across from Lesbos, 
they occupied a strong maritime site called Delphinium, seem- 
ingly a projecting cape having a sheltered harbour on each side, 
not far from the city of Chios. 3 They bestowed great labour 

1 Thucyd. viii. 32, 33. 2 Thucyd. viii. 33, 34. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 34-38. AeA (piviov . . . . A ifi 4 vas %x ov i &c. 
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and time in fortifying this post, both on the land and the sea 
side, during which process they were scarcely interrupted at all 
either by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his garrison ; whose 
inaction arose not merely from the discouragement of the 
previous defeats, but from the political dissension which now 
reigned in the city. A strong philo-Athenian party had pro- 
nounced itself; and though Tydeus its leader was seized by 
Pedaritus and put to death, still his remaining partisans were 
so numerous, that the government was brought to an oligarchy 
narrower than ever — and to the extreme of jealous precaution, 
not knowing whom to trust. In spite of numerous messages 
sent to Miletus, entreating succour and representing the urgent 
peril to which this greatest among all the Ionian allies of Sparta 
was exposed — Astyochus adhered to his parting menaces, and 
refused compliance. The indignant Pedaritus sent to prefer 
complaint against him at Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the 
fortress at Delphinium advanced so near towards completion, 
that Chios began to suffer from it as much as Athens suffered 
from Dekeleia, with the further misfortune of being blocked 
up by sea. The slaves in this wealthy island — chiefly foreigners 
acquired by purchase, but more numerous than in any other 
Grecian state except Laconia — were emboldened by the mani- 
fest superiority and assured position of the invaders to desert 
in crowds ; and the loss arising, not merely from their flight, 
but from the valuable information and aid which they gave to 
the enemy, was immense . 1 The distress of the island increased 
every day, and could only be relieved by succour from without, 
which Astyochus still withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Miletus, found the Peloponnesian 
force on the Asiatic side of the ^Itgean just reinforced by a 
squadron of twelve triremes under Dorieus ; chiefly from 
Thurii, which had undergone a political revolution since the 

That the Athenians should select Lesbos on this occasion as the base of 
their operations, and as the immediate scene of last preparations, against 
Chios — was only repeating what they had once done before (c. 24), and 
what they again did afterwards (c. 1 00). I do not feel the difficulty which 
strikes Dobree and Dr. Thirlwall. Doubtless Delphinium was to the 
north of the city of Chios. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 38-40. About the slaves in Chios, see the extracts from 
Theopompus and Nymphod6rus in Athenaeus, vi. p. 265. 

That from Nymphodbrus appears to be nothing but a romantic local 
legend, connected with the Chapel of the Kind-hearted Heiv (‘'Hpcuos 
cvfjieuovs) at Chios. 

Even in antiquity, though the institution of slavery was universal and 
noway disapproved, yet the slave-trade, or the buying and selling of slaves, 
was accounted more or less odious. 
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Athenian disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly in the 
hands of the active philo- Laconian party ; the chief persons 
friendly to Athens having been exiled. 1 Dorieus and his 
squadron, crossing the ^Egean in its southern latitude, had 
arrived safely at Knidus, which had already been conquered 
by Tissaphernes from Athens, and had received a Persian 
garrison. 2 Orders were sent from Miletus that half of this 
newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard at Knidus, 
while the other half should cruise near the Triopian Cape to 
intercept the trading-vessels from Egypt. But the Athenians, 
who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, sent a powerful 
squadron from Samos, which captured all these six triremes 
off Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. They 
further made an attempt to recover Knidus, which was very 
nearly successful, as the town was unfortified on the sea side. 
On the morrow the attack was renewed ; but additional 
defences had been provided during the night, while the crews 
of the ships captured near Triopium had come in to help; so 
that the Athenians were forced to return to Samos without any 
further advantage than that of ravaging the Knidian territory. 
Astyochus took no step to intercept them, nor did he think 
himself strong enough to keep the sea against the 74 Athenian 
triremes at Samos, though his fleet at Miletus was at this 
moment in high condition. The rich booty acquired at Iasus 
was unconsumed ; the Milesians were zealous in the confeder- 
ate cause ; while the pay from Tissaphernes continued to be 
supplied with tolerable regularity, yet at the reduced rate 
mentioned a little above. 8 

Though the Peloponnesians had hitherto no ground of 
complaint (such as they soon came to have) against the satrap 
for irregularity of payment, still the powerful fleet now at 
Miletus inspired the commanders with a new tone of con- 
fidence, so that they became ashamed of the stipulations of 
that treaty to which Chalkideus and Alkibiades, when first 
landing at Miletus with their scanty armament, had submitted. 
Accordingly Astyochus, shortly after his arrival at Miletus, and 
even before the departure of Theramenes (whose functions 
had expired when he had handed over the fleet), insisted on 
a fresh treaty with Tissaphernes, which was agreed on, "to the 
following effect: — 

1 See the Life of Lysias the Rhetor, in Dionysius of Halikarnassus, c. i. 
p. 4 S 3 Reisk, and in Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 835. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 35-109. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 35, 36. /cal yhp finrObs iblSoro kpnoivToas, &c. 
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“ Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following 
conditions, between the Lacedaemonians with their allies — and 
King Darius, his sons, and Tissaphernes. The Lacedaemonians 
and their allies shall not attack or injure any territory or any 
city which belongs to Darius or has belonged to his father or 
ancestors ; nor shall they raise any tribute from any of the 
said cities. Neither Darius nor any of his subjects shall 
attack or injure the Lacedaemonians or their allies. Should 
the Lacedaemonians or their allies have any occasion for 
the king — or should the king have any occasion for the 
Lacedaemonians or their allies — let each meet as much as 
may be the wishes expressed by the other. Both will carry 
on jointly the war against Athens and her allies : neither party 
shall bring the war to a close, without mutual consent. The 
king shall pay and keep any army which he may have sent for 
and which may be employed in his territory. If any of the 
cities parties to this convention shall attack the king's territory, 
the rest engage to hinder them, and to defend the king with 
their best power. And if any one within the king's territory, 
or within the territory subject to him , 1 shall attack the 
Lacedaemonians or their allies, the king shall hinder them 
and lend his best defensive aid.” 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-Hellenic patriotism, this 
second treaty of Astyochus and Theramenes was less disgraceful 
than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did not formally pro- 
claim that all those Grecian cities which had ever belonged to 
the king or to his ancestors, should still be considered as his 
subjects ; nor did it pledge the Lacedaemonians to aid the king 
in hindering any of them from achieving their liberty. It still 
admitted, however, by implication, undiminished extent of the 
king’s dominion, the same as at the maximum under his pre- 
decessors — the like undefined rights of the king to meddle with 
Grecian affairs — the like unqualified abandonment of all the 
Greeks on the continent of Asia. The conclusion of this 
treaty was the last act performed by Theramenes, who was lost 

1 Thucyd. viii. 37 . Kdl Ijv ns tu>v ttj fiacr lAecos x< 6 pa &<rris 
&a<ri\€vs &pX €l tV AaK€5ai/uoyi(vu ty 1) ru>v fitter tAebs 

KvXverco fcol a/ivve tco Kara rb dvvarSv. 

The distinction here drawn between the kings territory , and the territory 
over which the king holds empire — deserves notice. By the former phrase 
is understood (I presume) the continent of Asia, which the court of Susa 
looked upon, together with all its inhabitants, as a freehold exceedingly 
sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i. 4) : by the latter, as much as the satrap 
should find it convenient to lay hands upon, of that which had once belonged 
to Darius son of Hystaspes or to Xerxes, in the plenitude of their power. 
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at sea shortly afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat — 
no one knew how. 1 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by 
the urgent solicitations of the distressed Chians for relief, and 
in spite of his reluctance, was compelled by the murmurs of his 
own army to lend an ear to them — when a new incident 
happened which gave him at least a good pretext for directing 
his attention southward. A Peloponnesian squadron of 27 
triremes under the command of Antisthenes, having started 
from Cape Malea about the winter tropic or close of 412 b.c., 
had first crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed ten 
Athenian triremes and captured three of them — then after- 
wards, from apprehension that these fugitive Athenians would 
make known its approach at Samos, had made a long circuit 
round by Krete, and thus ultimately reached Kaunus at the 
south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. This was the squadron 
which Kalligeitus and Timagoras had caused to be equipped, 
having come over for that purpose a year before as envoys from 
the satrap Pharnabazus. Antisthenes was instructed first to 
get to Miletus and put himself in concert with the main Lace- 
daemonian fleet ; next, to forward these triremes, or another 
squadron of equal force, under Klearchus, to the Hellespont, 
for the purpose of co-operating with Pharnabazus against the 
Athenian dependencies in that region. Eleven Spartans, the 
chief of whom was Lichas, accompanied Antisthenes, to be 
attached to Astyochus as advisers, according to a practice not 
unusual with the Lacedaemonians. These men were not only 
directed to review the state of affairs at Miletus, and exercise 
control co-ordinate with Astyochus — but even empowered, if 
they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral himself, upon whom 
the complaints of Pedaritus from Chios had cast suspicion ; and 
to appoint Antisthenes in his place. 2 

No sooner had Astyochus learnt at Miletus the arrival of 
Antisthenes at Kaunus, than he postponed all idea of lending 
aid to Chios, and sailed immediately to secure his junction 
with the 27 new triremes as well as with the new Spartan coun- 
sellors. In his voyage southward he captured the city of Kos, 
unfortified and half ruined by a recent earthquake, and then 
passed on to Knidus ; where the inhabitants strenuously urged 
him to go forward at once, even without disembarking his men, 
in order that he might surprise an Athenian squadron of 20 

1 Thucyd. viii. 38. airoTc\€(t)V iv k4Xv)ti &<pavl(€Tcu. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 39. Kai efprfro airrois , is M IXrjrov a<puco/iivovs rwv rc 

&A\(cv tvvciriixtAftor 9ai, ■p (xiKKsi &piara &c. 
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triremes under Charminus ; which had been despatched from 
Samos, after the news received from Melos, in order to attack 
and repel the squadron under Antisthenes. Charminus, having 
his station at Syme, was cruising near Rhodes and the Lykian 
coast, to watch, though he had not been able to keep back, the 
Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In this position 
he was found by the far more numerous fleet of Astyochus, the 
approach of which he did not at all expect. But the rainy and 
hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, seeing at first 
only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook them for the 
smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the triremes thus 
seen, he at first gained considerable advantage — disabling three 
and damaging several others. But presently the dispersed 
vessels of the main fleet came in sight and closed round him, 
so that he was forced to make the best speed in escaping, first 
to the island called Teutlussa, next to Halikarnassus. Pie did 
not effect his escape without the loss of six ships; while the 
victorious Peloponnesians, after erecting their trophy on the 
island of Syme, returned to Knidus, where the entire fleet, 
including the 27 triremes newly arrived, was now united. 1 The 
Athenians in Samos (whose affairs were now in confusion, from 
causes which will be explained in the ensuing chapter) had 
kept no watch on the movements of the main Peloponnesian 
fleet at Miletus, and seem to have been ignorant of its departure 
until they were apprised of the defeat of Charminus. They then 
sailed down to Syme, took up the sails and rigging belonging 
to that squadron, which had been there deposited, and then, 
after an attack upon Loryma, carried back their whole fleet 
(probably including the remnant of the squadron of Charminus) 
to Samos. 2 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at Knidus 
consisted of 94 triremes, much superior in number to the 
Athenian, it did not try to provoke any general action. The 
time of Lichas and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
in negotiations with Tissaphernes, who had joined them at 
Knidus, and against whom they found a strong feeling of dis- 
content prevalent in the fleet. That satrap (now acting greatly 
under the advice of Alkibiades, of which also more in the 
coming chapter) had of late become slack in the Peloponnesian 
cause, and irregular in furnishing pay to their seamen, during 
the last weeks of their stay at Miletus. He was at the same 

1 Thucyd. viii. 42. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 43. This defeat of Charminus is made the subject of a 
jest by Aristophanes — Thesmophor. Sio, with the note of Pauhnier. 
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time full of promises, paralysing all their operations by assur- 
ances that he was bringing up the vast fleet of Phenicia to their 
aid : but in reality his object was, under fair appearances, 
merely to prolong the contest and waste the strength of both 
parties. Arriving in the midst of this state of feeling, and dis- 
cussing with Tissaphernes the future conduct of the war, Lichas 
not only expressed displeasure at his past conduct, but even 
protested against the two conventions concluded by Chalkideus 
and by Theramenes, as being, both the one and the other, a 
disgrace to the Hellenic name. By the express terms of the 
former, and by the implications of the latter, not merely all the 
islands of the H^gean, but even Thessaly and Boeotia, were 
acknowledged as subject to Persia; so that Sparta, if she 
sanctioned such conditions, would be merely imposing upon 
the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of general freedom, for 
which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, declaring that 
he would rather renounce all prospect of Persian pay, than 
submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate for a fresh 
treaty upon other and better terms — a proposition, which 
Tissaphernes rejected with so much indignation, as to depart 
without settling anything. 1 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian coun- 
sellors. Possessing a fleet larger than they had ever before 
had united in Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, 
they calculated on being able to get money to pay their men 
without Persian aid ; and an invitation, which they just now 
received from various powerful men at Rhodes, tended to 
strengthen such confidence. The island of Rhodes, inhabited 
by a Dorian population considerable in number as well as 
distinguished lor nautical skill, was at this time divided between 
three separate city-governments, as it had been at the epoch of 
the Homeric Catalogue — Lindus, Ialysus, and Kameirus ; for 
the city called Rhodes, formed by a coalescence of all these 
three, dates only from two or three years after the period which 
we have now reached. Invited by several of the wealthy men 
of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first attacked Kameirus, 
the population of which, intimidated by a force of 94 triremes, 
and altogether uninformed of their approach, abandoned their 
city, which had no defences, and fled to the mountains. 2 All 

1 Thucyd. viii. 43. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 44. O l S 5 is r))v 'T>6dov, iTrLK7]pvKevofievo)V arrh rwv Svpa- 
rcordrcoy kvdpwv, r)]v yv<I>in)v elx° v n\e'iv, &c. 

. . . Kal Trpo(T$a\6vTss Ka pxipy rr\s 'Po£fas irpury, vavaX reacrapffi /cal 
iveviiKovra, 4 £ € <p 6 fir) <r av fxev rovs ir 0W06 s, ovk eld or as r k- 
ir pa<r a 6 p.ev a, /cal e<pvyov } &Kkws re /cal areolar ov oijarjs rrjs irkKews, &c. 
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the three Rhodian towns, destitute of fortifications, were partly 
persuaded, partly frightened, into the step of revolting from 
Athens and allying themselves with the Peloponnesians. The 
Athenian fleet, whose commanders were just now too busy with 
political intrigue to keep due military watch, arrived from 
Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently returned to the 
former island, leaving detachments at Chalke and K6s to 
harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 

The Peloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians a con- 
tribution of 32 talents, and adopted the island as the main 
station for their fleet, instead of Miletus. We can explain this 
change of place by their recent unfriendly discussion with 
Tissaphernes, and their desire to be more out of his reach. 1 
But what we cannot so easily explain, is — that they remained 
on the island without any movement or military action, and 
actually hauled their triremes ashore, for the space of no less 
than eighty days; that is, from about the middle of January to 
the end of March 41 1 b.c. While their powerful fleet of 94 
triremes, superior to that of Athens at Samos, was thus lying 
idle — their allies in Chios were known to be suffering severe 
and increasing distress, and repeatedly pressing for aid : 2 
moreover the promise of sending to co-operate with Pharnabazus 
against the Athenian dependencies on the Hellespont, remained 
unperformed. 3 We may impute such extreme military slackness 
mainly to the insidious policy of Tissaphernes, now playing a 
double game between Sparta and Athens. He still kept up 
intelligence with the Peloponnesians at Rhodes — paralysed 
their energies by assurances that the Phenician fleet was actually 
on its way to aid them — and ensured the success of these 
intrigues by bribes distributed personally among the generals 
and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus the general-in-chief took 
his share in this corrupt bargain, against which not one stood 
out except the Syracusan Hermokrates. 4 Such prolonged 

We have to remark here, as on former occasions of revolts among the 
dependent allies of Athens — that the general population of the allied city 
manifests no previous discontent, nor any spontaneous disposition to revolt. 
The powerful men of the island (those who, if the government was demo- 
cratical, formed the oligarchical minority, but who formed the government 
itself, if oligarchical) conspire and bring in the Peloponnesian force, un- 
known to the body of the citizens, and thus leave to the latter no free 
choice. The real feeling towards Athens on the part of the body of the 
citizens is one of simple acquiescence, with little attachment on the one 
hand — yet no hatred, or sense of practical suffering, on the other. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 44 : compare c. 57. 2 Thucyd. viii. 40-55. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 39. 

4 Thucyd. viii. 45. Suggestions of Alkibiades to Tissaphernes — K a\ robs 
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inaction of the armament, at the moment of its greatest force, 
was thus not simply the fruit of honest mistake, like the tardi- 
ness of Nikias in Sicily — but proceeded from the dishonesty 
and personal avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, the 
many evidences which exist of the prevalence of personal 
corruption — even in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery — 
among the leading Greeks of all the cities, when acting indi- 
vidually. Of such evidences the incident here recorded is not 
the least remarkable. Nor ought this general fact ever to be 
forgotten by those who discuss the question between oligarchy 
and democracy, as it stood in the Grecian world. The confident 
pretensions put forth by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks 
to superior virtue, public as well as private — and the quiet 
repetition, by various writers modern and ancient, of the 
laudatory epithets implying such assumed virtue — are so far 
from being borne out by history, that these individuals were 
perpetually ready as statesmen to betray their countrymen, or 
as generals even to betray the interests of their soldiers, for the 
purpose of acquiring money themselves. Of course it is not 
meant that this was true of all of them ; but it was true 
sufficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency more 
than probable. If, speaking on the average, the leading men 
of a Grecian community were not above the commission of 
political misdeeds thus palpable, and of a nature not to be 
disguised even from themselves — far less would they be above 
the vices, always more or less mingled with self-delusion, of 
pride, power-seeking, party-antipathy or sympathy, love of ease, 
&c. And if the community were to have any chance of 
guarantee against such abuses, it could only be by full licence 
of accusation against delinquents, and certainty of trial before 
judges identified in interest with the people themselves. Such 
were the securities which the Grecian democracies, especially 
that of Athens, tried to provide ; in a manner not always wise, 
still less always effectual — but assuredly justified, in the amplest 
manner, by the urgency and prevalence of the evil. Yet in the 
common representations given of Athenian affairs, this evil is 
overlooked or evaded ; the precautions taken against it are 
denounced as so many evidences of democratical ill-temper and 

Tpiiipdpxovs Kal rovs arparriyovs ran/ irdAewv idldaaicev Share $6ur a XP^' 
fiara avrbv iretaai, ware $vyx (t} py crai ravra eavrtp, rwv 

^vpatcoalwv rodrwv 5c ‘Ep/xoKpdrTjs yvavnovro {xdvos inrep rod £4fnrai/ros 

^vfifxaxiKov. 

About the bribes to Astyochus himself, see also c. 50. 
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injustice ; and the class of men, through whose initiatory action 
alone such precautions were enforced, are held up to scorn 
as demagogues and sycophants. Had these Peloponnesian 
generals and trierarchs, who under the influence of bribes 
wasted two important months in inaction, been Athenians, 
there might have been some chance of their being tried and 
punished ; though even at Athens the chance of impunity to 
offenders, through powerful political clubs and other sinister 
artifices, was much greater than it ought to have been. So 
little is it consistent with the truth, however often affirmed, 
that judicial accusation was too easy, and judicial condemnation 
too frequent. When the judicial precautions provided at 
Athens are looked at, as they ought to be, side by side with 
the evil — they will Be found imperfect indeed both in the 
scheme and in the working, but certainly neither uncalled-for 
nor over-severe. 


APPENDIX 

IN EX PI- A NATION OF THE PLAN OF SYRACUSE, AND THE 
OPERATIONS DURING THE ATHENIAN SIEGE 

In the description given of this memorable event by Thucydides, 
there is a good deal which is only briefly and imperfectly explained. 
He certainly has left us various difficulties, in the solution of which 
we cannot advance beyond conjecture more or less plausible ; but 
there are some which appear to me to admit of a more satisfactory 
solution than has yet been offered. 

Dr. Arnold, in an Appendix annexed to the third volume of his 
Thucydides (p. 265 seg\ together with two Plans, has bestowed 
much pains on the elucidation of these difficulties : also Colonel 
Leake, in his valuable remarks on the Topography of Syracuse (the 
perusal of which, prior to their appearance in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, I owe to his politeness) ; Serra di 
Falco, in the fourth volume of his Antichitk di Sicilia ; and Saverio 
Cavallari (the architect employed in 1839, in the examination and 
excavation of the ground which furnished materials for the work of 
Serra di Falco) in a separate pamphlet — Zur Topographie von 
Syrakus — printed in the Gottinger Studien for 1845, and afterwards 
reprinted at Gottingen. With all the aid derived from these com- 
ments, I arrive at conclusions on some points different from all of 
VOL. vii. p 
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them, which I shall now proceed shortly to state — keeping closely 
and exclusively to Thucydides and the Athenian siege, and not 
professing to meddle with Syracuse as it stood afterwards. 

The excavations of M. Cavallari (in 1839) determined one point 
of some importance which was not before known ; the situation and 
direction of the western wall of the outer city or Achradina. This 
wall is not marked on the Plan of Dr. Arnold nor alluded to in his 
Remarks : but it appears in that of Colonel Leake and in Serra di 
Falco as well as in Cavallari ; and will be found noted in the Plan 
hereunto annexed. 

Respecting Achradina, Colonel Leake remarks (p. 7) — “ That it 
was distinctly divided by nature into an upper portion to the north- 
east, adjacent to the outer sea — and a lower in the opposite 
direction, adjacent to the two harbours of Syracuse.” Now M. 
Cavallari, in his Dissertation (p. 15 seg .) 9 offers strong reason for 
believing that the wall just indicated enclosed only the former of 
these two portions ; that it did not reach from the outer sea across 
to the Great Harbour, but turned eastward by the great stone- 
quarries of the Capucines and Novanteris, leaving the “lower 
portion adjacent to the two harbours,” open and unfortified. The 
inner and the outer city (Ortygia and Achradina) were thus at this 
time detached from each other, each having its own separate 
fortification, and not included within any common wall. They 
were separated from each other by this intermediate low ground, 
which is even now full of tombs, and exhibits an extensive Nekro- 
polis. We know that it was the habit, almost universal, among the 
Greeks, to bury their dead close to the town, but without the walls : 
Colonel Leake’s remarks (p. 6) tend much to confirm the idea that 
the burial-place of the inner and outer city of Syracuse must 
originally have been without the walls of both ; though he seems 
not to have been acquainted with M. Cavallari’s Dissertation, and 
conceives the original western wall of Achradina as reaching across 
all the way to the Great Harbour. As far as we can trust the 
language of Diodorus, which is certainly loose, he describes the 
fortifications of Ortygia and Achradina as completely distinct, 
during the troubles consequent upon the expulsion of the Gelonian 
dynasty — tt)s infAcajs KareXa&ovro r-qv re ’A xp a ^ v V v N rjaov’ a/x- 

(porepoou rwu rSircov rovruv Ix^vtuv XZiov re?xos> Ka\cos KareffKevafffxevou 
(xi.73). Here Diodorus seems to conceive Achradina and Ortygia 
as constituting only a part of Syracuse ; which was certainly true 
from and after the time of the despot Dionysius, but was not true 
either at the time which immediately followed the Gelonian 
dynasty, or at the period of the Athenian siege. 

That Ortygia and Achradina must originally have joined, and 
must have been from the first included in one common fortification, 
has been assumed without any positive proof, because it seemed 
natural. But this presumption is outweighed by the fact that the 
ground between the two constitutes the Nekropolis, which thus 
raises a stronger counter-presumption that that ground could not 
originally have been included within the fortifications. 
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If the inner and the outer city were originally separate towns and 
separate fortifications, did they ever become united, and at what 
time? In my fifth volume (ch. xliii. p. 310-329) I expressed 
myself inaccurately on this subject, being then unacquainted with 
the Remarks either of Colonel Leake or M. Cavallari. I said that 
in the pacification which succeeded after the settlement of the 
troubles consequent on the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty, ** we 
may assume as certain, that the separate fortifications of Ortygia 
and Achradina were abolished, and that from henceforward there 
was only one fortified city, until the time of the despot Dionysius, 
more than fifty years afterwards.” I now believe that they re- 
mained separate at the time when Nikias first arrived in Sicily. 
But I cannot go along with M. Cavallari in thinking that they con- 
tinued so permanently, even throughout and after the Athenian 
siege. It seems clear to me that during that siege, they must have 
been covered by a common fortification— the new wall built by the 
Syracusans after the arrival of Nikias in Sicily. The feelings of the 
Greeks about the propriety of burial without the walls of the town, 
could not but give way to the necessity of protecting themselves 
against a besieging enemy ; and this necessity was first presented 
to them by the prospect of a siege from Athens. Having once 
become familiar with the protection of one common wall, reaching 
from sea to harbour all across, and covering both inner and outer 
city, they were not likely to forego it afterwards. 

We may thus lay it down that when Nikias first threatened 
Syracuse, and when the first battle was fought near the Olympieion 
(October 415 B.C.), — the two towns of which Syracuse was com- 
posed were still distinct and separately fortified. Assuming Nikias 
to land in the Great Harbour, and to gain a victory rendering him 
master of the field, he would be able to occupy the open space be- 
tween them, to cut them off from each other, and to blockade both 
with comparatively little trouble ; either separately by distinct walls 
— or jointly by one blockading wall running across from sea to sea 
westward of the wall of Achradina, but eastward of the Temenites. 

As soon as Nikias returned to his winter quarters at Katana, the 
Syracusans busied themselves in guarding against this danger. 
“ They built during the winter an outer protecting wall along the 
whole space fronting Epipolae, comprehending the Temenites 
within it, in order that the enemy might be hindered from carrying 
their wall of circumvallation across any space smaller than that 
which was thus enclosed.’* *Er ei'x^C 0 *' St /cal oi 2,vpaK6<noi iu r<$ x* l n&vi 
irp6s r« rj) ir d\ei, rbp Tefieplrrjp iprbs iroiricrd/xiPoty T€?x°s irapd Trap rb vpbs 
rds *Eiritro\as &pu>p, Hi rus fify 5t* i\darcroPos evarrorelx^Toi 2 htip (vi. 75 )* If 
appears to me that the wall thus described began probably at the 
innermost cleft of Santa Bonagia, was carried in a direction rather 
west of south, to the outside of Apollo Temenites, and from thence 
down to the Great Harbour — so as to form an outer covering wall, 
and materially to increase the difficulties with which the besiegers 
would have to contend. I have marked on the annexed Plan what 
I imagine to have been its direction by the letters G, H, I. The 


p 2 
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commentators, in marking out where they supposed this new wall 
to have ranged, seem to me to attend only to a part of the sen- 
tence of Thucydides, and not to the whole : they conceive an out- 
lying wall carried out from the fortifications of the city just for the 
purpose of enclosing the Temenites — but they do not advert to the 
other words of the historian, that the new wall was “ carried along 
the entire frontage towards Epipola, for the special purpose of 
rendering an extended and difficult blockade indispensable to the 
besiegers. ” The wall, as I have ventured to delineate it, does little 
more than render the full meaning of all these words taken together, 
in the way in which the Syracusan purpose could be most easily 
accomplished. The new wall, starting from the cleft of Santa 
Bonagia, would not actually join the old wall, but it would neverthe- 
less serve as a new, advanced, and defensible protection to the city, 
securing both the inner city (Ortygia) and the outer city (Achra- 
dina) at once. At this time, probably, the Syracusans were more 
afraid of a second attack from the side of the Great Harbour, since 
this was the place where Nikias had made his recent disembarka- 
tion ; and the new wall now constructed was an important additional 
defence from that side. 

They next began to turn their attention to defence from the side 
of Epipolae. 

In this latter scheme, however, they were forestalled by the 
Athenians, who started from Katana without their knowledge, dis- 
embarked their troops near a place or spot called Leon, and 
hastened by a forced march up to the summit of Epipolae called 
Euryalus — which they approached from the plain of Thapsus, the 
side farthest removed from Syracuse. Colonel Leake, and Kiepert 
in his map, place Leon on the sea-shore, south of the peninsula of 
Thapsus, and about half-way between that point and Achradina — 
immediately under the steep ascent direct from the sea to Euryalus : 
and Kiepert draws a line straight from Leon (so placed) to the 
Euryalus, as if he supposed that the Athenian army clambered 
straight up. But this is difficult to suppose : for Thucydides says 
that the Athenian army ra 7 i towards the Euryalus (ix“>P €l fy<W, vi. 
97) : and it does not seem possible for hoplites to have run straight 
up the side of the cliff as it stands marked on the map. I agree 
with Dr. Arnold (ad Thuc. vi. 97) that the words of Thucydides do 
not necessarily imply that the place called Leon was on the sea, 
nor intimate what distance it was from the sea. It seems more 
likely that Leon, as well as the landing-place of Nikias, was a place 
somewhere north of the peninsula of Thapsus, and that the Athe- 
nian troops, having come there on shipboard from Katana, were 
disembarked before the fleet reached that peninsula. There pro- 
bably was a regular road or mountain-path, ascending from the 
plain of Thapsus and reaching Eury&lus from the northern side of 
Epipolae — a road good enough, in most parts, for the Athenians to 
pass over at a run. This ascent, as being the farthest removed 
from Syracuse, would be the most likely for them to be able to 
accomplish without the knowledge of the Syracusans. 
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The position of the fort of Labdalum, built by Nikias, has been 
differently marked by different authors. Colonel Leake places it 
(Notes on Syracuse, p. 53) higher up than Mongibellisi, between 
that point and Belvedere. I incline to think that this is higher 
than the reality. The words of Thucydides — tiucpois rols 
Kprffxvo'is rS>v 'EtuttoXcov 6pu>v irpbs rh M eyapa — are translated by him 
u on the highest rocks of Epipolae, looking towards Megara,” biu 
it appears to me that they rather mean — “on the extremity of the 
cliffs of Epipolae, looking towards Megara.” The position fixed on 
by Colonel Leake seems inconveniently distant from the main 
operations of Nikias lower down on Epipolae : moreover, if the fort 
of Labdalum had been there placed, it would have guarded the 
path from Belvedere down to Epipolae, and would have obstructed 
Gylippus in his march by that path into Syracuse — which we shall 
find hereafter that it did not. I think that the fort of Labdalum 
must have been on the edge of the cliff somewhat eastward of 
Mongibellisi, and more to the westward than it stands in the Plan 
of Goller : see Goller’s note, ad vi. 97, and the Plan annexed to his 
Thucydides — and the remarks of Mr. Stanley and Dr. Arnold— in 
Arnold’s Thucydid. p. 267-269. 

Two other problems come next. 1. The site of Syk6. 2. What 
is the Athenian Circle f 

The Athenians, having finished and garrisoned Labdalum, 
“descended to Syke, sat down, and fortified the Circle with all 
speed.” Many writers consider Syke as a corruption or local 
pronunciation of Tyche, designating the hamlet or suburb joining 
Achradina at its north-western extremity, just at the lower extremity 
of the northern cliff of Epipoke. Colonel Leake and others place 
Syk6 on the opposite side of the slope of Epipolae, near upon the 
southern cliff. But the reason which he gives for placing Syke near 
the southern cliff, is not adequate. He founds his opinion upon a 
construction of a passage of Thucydides (vi. 99), which appears to 
me less correct and convenient than that adopted by Dr. Arnold, 
with whose note on the passage I perfectly concur. 

I think there is no ground for identifying the place called Syke 
with the Syracusan suburb afterwards known as Tyche , from the 
Temple of Fortune : and I agree with Dr. Arnold (p. 270) in placing 
Syk£ “on the middle of the slope of Epipolae, exactly to the south- 
ward of Targetta”— or at least nearly southward of that point. So 
also M. Firmin Didot places it, in the Plan prefixed to the fourth 
volume of his French translation of Thucydides. 

I also perfectly agree with Dr. Arnold and M. Firmin Didot, in 
considering that the expression The Circle (b kvkXos) means ( — not 
the entire wall of circumvallation projected by the Athenians, but) 
a separate walled enclosure, to serve as a central point from whence 
the wall was to be carried northward towards Trogilus, and south- 
ward — first to the southern cliff of Epipolae, afterwards to the Great 
Harbour. M. Didot defends this opinion in an elaborate note (ad 
Thucyd. vi. 98) : Dr. Arnold also gives some reasons which (in my 
judgement) are not so strong as they might have been made. He 
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considers one passage of Thucydides as making against him, 
which, properly construed, is in his favour ; and he therefore 
proposes a double sense for the word kvk\os — sometimes meaning 
“the entire circumvallation ”■ — sometimes “the central walled 
enclosure separately.” I think that <5 kvk\os always has the latter 
meaning, and that the double sense supposed by Dr. Arnold is not 
to be found in Thucydides. 

The next doubt is, about the first counter- wall constructed by the 
Syracusans to cut and obstruct the intended line of blockade. 
Goller, M. Didot, and Mr. Dunbar, suppose this counter- wall 
( 4 yK&p<riov re^xos) to have been carried across Epipolae, north of the 
Athenian Circle or kvk\os . On the other hand, Colonel Leake 
(p. 56), Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, suppose it to have been 
carried south of the Athenian Circle, but along the platform of 
Neapolis under Epipolae, and not at all on Epipolae itself. See 
Dr. Arnold’s remarks, pp. 270, 271 ; and the Plans of Goller, and 
M. Didot, and Colonel Leake. 

The first of these suppositions is wholly inadmissible. If it were 
adopted, the counter-wall would have been carried exactly across 
the spot where the Athenians were then actually working, and a 
battle must immediately have ensued, which was what the Syra- 
cusans did not desire. The great reason which seems to have 
induced Goller and others to adopt this supposition, is, a theory 
about the third or last counter-wall (iyKdpaiov relxos) constructed by 
the Syracusans, and its supposed junction with the first. I shall 
hereafter show that this last-mentioned theory is erroneous, when I 
come to explain the third or last counter-wall. 

The second supposition, whereby this first counter-wall is 
represented to have been carried along the platform of Neapolis, 
has not the like force of positive argument against it. Yet it 
appears to me less probable than that which I have given in the 
text, and in which I describe this counter-wall as having stretched 
upward along the slope of Epipoloe , south of the Athenian Circle ; 
from a point of the city-wall beneath, to the brink or crest of the 
southern cliff above. 

Respecting the nature and purpose of a counter-wall built by 
besieged parties such as the Syracusans — there is one point which 
the expositors are apt to forget. To answer the purpose contem- 
plated by the besieged, such a counter-wall must not only traverse 
the enemy’s intended line of blockade, but it must have something 
for both its extremities to rest upon. Of course it starts from the 
city-wall, therefore one of its extremities is perfectly well supported : 
but unless the other or farther extremity be supported also, the 
besiegers will be able to turn it, and get behind it, without taking 
the trouble to attack it in front. The besiegers are naturally the 
strongest in the field — otherwise they would not be engaged in 
constructing a wall of circumvallation. What advantage would 
the besieged gain, therefore, by carrying out a counter-wall across 
the besieging line of blockade — if the farther extremity of their 
counter-wall rested upon mere open space, so that the besiegers 
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would have nothing to do but to march along its front, and get 
round behind it? 

That the counter-wall now built by the Syracusans was not to be 
thus turned, is sufficiently evident ; otherwise the Athenians would 
not have taken the risk and trouble of storming it in front. It 
must therefore have had something for its farther extremity to rest 
upon. Now in the course which I suppose it to have taken, this is 
provided for. The precipitous southern cliff formed its farther 
extremity, and prevented the Athenians from turning it, so that 
they were compelled to attack it in front, wherein they were able 
and fortunate enough to succeed. What still further confirms my 
view, that the steep southern cliff formed the flank support of this 
first counter-wall, is — that the Athenians, immediately after their 
victory, take possession of the southern cliff and fortify it, so as to 
prevent it from ever again serving the Syracusans for the like 
purpose : vi. IOI, I, Tp varepaia. an b rod kvk\ov ireixiCov r bv Kp7)nvbv 
rbv vn bp rod e\ovs, &c. 

Now if we adopt the supposition of Dr. Arnold and others, that 
this counter- wall ran along the platform of Neapolis, upon what 
are we to suppose that its farther extremity rested, or what was 
there to prevent the Athenians from turning it, and getting behind 
it? If it had been possible for them to turn it, they would not 
have attacked it in front. Upon the supposition which I am now 
considering, no satisfactory answer can be given to this question. 

Colonel Leake and Dr. Arnold suppose that the Athenians got 
down the openings in the southern cliff of Epipohe, in order to 
attack this counter-wall which was on the lower platform. But in 
the description which Thucydides gives of the attack, there is 
nothing to indicate any such descent on the part of the assailants ; 
nothing at all like what he says in describing the attack upon the 
second Syracusan counter-work, where he expressly mentions the 
Athenians as descending from Epipolae to the level ground, — avrol 
n epl 6pQpov Karafidvrcs dnb r&v "EninoXwv is rb b(xa\6v (vi. IOl), &C. 
Colonel Leake (p. 56) founds an argument upon the words of 
Thucydides npoKara\ap.&dvovres ras i(p6bovs, which he interprets to 
mean the two or three 7 rpoo-fidaets or practicable openings in the cliff 
for descent. But I have already remarked in my note that ras 
i<f>ddovs seems to me to mean “ the attacks of the enemy ” — not “ the 
roads by which he might attack.” Besides, if the attack were made 
in the manner thus supposed — by the Athenians from the cliff, upon 
the Syracusan counter-wall running along the lower level — this 
would imply that the Athenians were previously In possession and 
occupation of the southern brink or edge of the cliff ; whereas 
Thucydides, in his next chapter, tells us that they moved thither 
afterwards , from the Circle (vi. 101, 1). 

The words vnoreixlC ctv — Karwdcv rod kvk\ov r£)v*A.dr}va(a)v — (vi. 99) 
do not necessarily imply that this new counter-wall ran along a 
platform upon a lower level than Epipolae. They merely imply that 
it began at a point lower on the slope and ran up to a higher ; the 
first half of its course being on a lower level than the Athenian 
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Circle. I will here add, that Thucydides, in his description, mani- 
fests no knowledge of that intermediate level which expositors 
speak of as the platfomn of Neapolis. He mentions only the cliff 
above, and the marsh beneath. 

Respecting the second counter-work of the Syracusans — the 
palisade and ditch dug across the marsh — there is no material 
difficulty, except that none of the commentators tell us upon what 
support its farther extremity rested, or what prevented it from being 
turned. That this was impossible, we know, because the Athenians 
attacked it in front : and hence I have described this palisade and 
ditch as reaching to the river Anapus, which prevented the Athe- 
nians from turning it. As a confirmation of this idea, we may see 
that Thucydides (describing the battle which ensued when the 
Athenians attacked the palisade in front and stormed it) tells us 
that the defeated Syracusans on the left flank took flight and ran 
away “ along the banks of the Anapus ” — oi fkv rb 8 e£tbv Kepas fx oVTes 
7r p b s tt)V tv6Klv t(pvyov } oi 5e Ini r<p evoovv/icp, n a p ct rbv tt o r a fx 6 v (vi. 

101). This implies that their position was already close upon the 
banks of the river, and therefore that the counter-work must have 
reached as far as the river. 

After their defeat, the Syracusans made no further attempt at 
constructing counter-works. The Athenians went on with their 
double wall across the marsh from Epipolte to the Great Harbour. 
When Gylippus arrived, this wall was almost finished, except a small 
portion near the harbour, which was terminated soon afterwards. 
Besides this, the southern portion of the blockading wall upon the 
high ground of Epipolae was also executed ; so that the Athenian 
wall of circumvallation, from the Circle (on the centre of the slope 
of Epipolas) southward down to the Great Harbour, was complete. 
But the portion of Epipoke north of the Athenian Circle was not 
yet walled across, though some progress had been made towards it, 
and stones had been laid along most of the line. By this road 
Gylippus and his army entered Syracuse. 

We have now to follow the proceedings of Gylippus — especially 
in reference to his third and final counter-wall, about which there is 
much to be cleared up. 

After he had regained superiority in the field — at least apparently, 
by offering the Athenians battle, and by their refusing to accept it — 
and after he had surprised and captured the fort of Labdalum — he 
commenced the construction of a new counter- wall or 4y icdpeiov re?xos. 
He constructed a simple wall from the city across Epipolce intersect- 
ing the li?ie of blockade (which was yet not filled up) to the north of 
the Athenian Circle. Kal jU€Ta ravra irelx^ov 0<l ^vpaKdcrtoi iccil oi £i 5 /i- 
fxaxoi ruv ’EtmtoKwv, curb rrjs tt6\*o»s ap£cfyiem, &voo irpbsrb dyndptriov ret- 
Xos ai t\ovv o7rcos oi 'A Orjvaloi, t)v jid? Svvcuvro K<a\v(rai ) /j.r}K€Tt oTo( re Zcnv 

b.Troreixt(rai (vii. 4). I agree with Dr. Arnold, Col. Leake, and others, in 
construing irpbs rb iy/tapo-iov here as itself equivalent to an adjective or 
adverb. Others construe the passage as if reixos were understood a 
second time, and as if two walls were spoken of — &ya}rrpbsrbiyicdp(riov 
reixosy reixos an\ovp : thus assuming that two walls are indicated — one 
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of them, an iyn<lp(riovT€?xos already existing — another, a Te?xos avAovv 
about to be constructed to meet it. Grammatically speaking, such 
a construction is at least harsh ; but those who adopt it are unable 
to explain what wall is meant by this iyndptriov retxos assumed as 
pre-existing. Didot and Goller think that it was the first counter- 
work constructed by the Syracusans : but there are two fatal 
objections to this — first, that the Athenians had destroyed this 
counter-work, after their victory (vi. 100) — next, that it passed to the 
south, and not to the north, of the Athenian Circle, and therefore 
never could have joined the third counter-work now projected. 

Gylippus pursued the building of his new counter-wall, and after 
gaining a victory over N ikias, succeeded in carrying it across the 
Athenian line of blockade between the Circle and Trogilus : he 
employed partly the very stones which the Athenians had laid down 
on that line for their own intended wall (vii. 6, 7). He carried the new 
wall beyond this Athenian line as far as the northern cliff of Epipolae, 
which served as a flank support, and prevented his new wall from 
being turned. After this important step, the consummation of the 
projected line of blockade became impossible, unless the Athenians 
could attack his new wall in front, and take it by storm ; for which 
their present force was inadequate. Even a victory in the field 
gained by the Athenians would now be insufficient for the success 
of the siege. Compare vii. 11 , and vii. 6 . tbo-re ^ eJvat tn irepneixivai 
avrovs , fii\ ns rb 7 raparelxio-fia tovto noWrj err par 1a iireAOoov e'A rj — which is 
the expression of Nikias in his letter to the Athenians, and is rather 
more precise than the expression of Thucydides himself — iiccivovstie 
(the Athenians) kclI TravTairao-iv &TT€(rTepr)Kej/at } el teal KpuTolev, fii) hv l ti (r<pas 
a.TroTftxi(rcu — where we must construe KparoUv as alluding simply 
to a victory gained in the field — as distinguished from a superiority 
so marked as to enable the Athenians to storm the counter-wall. 

But the defensive plans of Gylippus were not yet completed. He 
knew that the Athenian army might be materially strengthened, as 
in fact it afterwards was : and being just now reinforced by twelve 
Corinthian triremes, he employed them “ in assisting to complete 
the remainder of his scheme of fortifications as far as the (new) 
counter-wall.’’ 

Such are the words of Thucydides — Mera tie tovto at t( twv K opu/Olwv 
vijes teal ’AfirrpaicuioTwv ica) A evnatiloov io’eirAevo'av ai virbAonroi ti&tiena, XaOovcrai 
t)]V twv 'A6r}valwv <f>v\a fci}V, koI £ v v ct e i x 1 0 w t b Aonrbv rots 
2vpaic o<r to is fie x p * r ov 4 y k a p <r l ov t e l x 0 vs (vii. 7). 

This passage has greatly perplexed expositors. Many different 
interpretations of it have been proposed ; but not one of them seems 
to me satisfactory. And Dr. Arnold, after rejecting various explana- 
tions proposed by others, and vainly attempting to elucidate it in 
a way convincing to his own mind, pronounces it to be unintelligible 
at least, if not corrupt (Arnold, pp. 274, 275). Colonel Leake explains 
the passage by saying— “The Syracusan cross-wall was now united 
with the enclosure of Temenitis, and thus largely extended the 
dimensions of that out- work of Achradina ” (Notes on Syracuse, 
p. 67). And Dr. Arnold (p. 275) inclines to the same supposition. 
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But in the first place, it is difficult to see what the Syracusans 
gained by carrying out an additional wall, in the manner here 
described, which gave them no new security ; besides that Colonel 
Leake (in his Plan) represents the third Syracusan counter-work as 
if it rose straight up the slope of Epipolae, which is hardly consistent 
with the words of Thucydides, Bib, r&v "EtmtoXuv. Moreover Nikias 
in his letter written afterwards to the Athenians describes the new 
counter-wall, whereby Gylippus had frustrated the scheme of 
blockade, as being still, even in October, and after all that Gylippus 
had done to improve it, a single or simple wall (oi Be TrapcpKoBo^Kaaiv 
rjfxiu re?xos a 7 r\ovu f vii. 1 1 ). Such a description cannot be held to 
apply to the counter-wall as it stands delineated in Colonel Leake’s 
Plan. 

It appears to me that the words of Thucydides (twerelxurav rb 
Xonrbv rois 'Zvpa.Kotrlois peXP 1 rov iyKapalov relxovs) admit of a different 
explanation, which will be found both consistent with all the 
existing circumstances, and explanatory of all which follow. 

To find out what is meant by rb Xonrbv — that remainder which 
the Syracusans thus fortified with the help of the Corinthians and 
others— we have only to compare the fortifications as they stood 
when Gylippus entered Syracuse, with the fortifications as they 
stood a few months afterwards, when Demosthenes and his second 
armament arrived from Athens. Now three distinct constructions 
are mentioned as existing at this later period, which had not been 
in existence at the earlier. 

1. A fort (reixur/ua, vii. 43, 3) on the higher ground of Epipolae, 
guarding the entrance to Epipolae from the Euryalus. 

2. A cross-wall ( naparelxicrpa , vii. 42, 4 ; 43, 1-5) which joined this 
fort at one extremity, and was carried down the slope of Epipolce 
until it joined the counter-wall or iyndpcriop reixos — {p^xp 1 toG 
iyicapalov relxovs). 

3. Three strong encampments ( nporeixlcrpara ), placed at different 
points up the slope of Epipolae, along this cross-wall and on the 
north side of it ; that is, behind it y speaking with reference to the 
Athenian camp. These encampments were necessary for the 
accommodation of those who were to defend the cross-wall, as well 
as to succour the fort (No. 1) in case it were attacked by an enemy 
from the Euryalus. For the cross- wall was single (or simple) and 
therefore had no permanent accommodation except for a few 
necessary sentries. 

All these three works will be found distinctly specified by Thucy- 
dides, where he describes the subsequent operations of Demosthenes. 
None of them yet existed when Gylippus entered Syracuse : the 
upper portion of Epipolae was then unoccupied, except by the 
Athenian fort of Labdalum. Here then we have the remainder (t& 
\011rbv Iwerelxurav) which the Syracusans and Corinthians are now 
stated to have jointly constructed. 

The words pexpi rod iyKapolov relxovs have here a plain and instruc- 
tive meaning. First the Syracusans constructed the upper fort to 
defend the entrance to Epipolae from Eury&lus ; next they carried 
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down the cross-wall or vapareixia- na continuously from the fort until 
it joined the counter-wall or 4 yKdp<riov re^xos which had already been 
extended across the Athenian line of blockade. The Traparetxia-fia 
and the lyK&paiov tuxos — the cross-wall and the counter-wall, were 
thus made to form one continuous wall — not indeed in the same line, 
for the former probably met the latter at an angle — yet still one 
continuous wall , beginning at the fort on the high-ground ofEpipolce , 
traversing the A thenian line of blockade on the northern side of the 
slope , and ending at the wall of Syracuse itself They are in fact 
spoken of as one wall , and both together are called the 'irapa 7 elxt<r/xa 
and the T€txos airXovv (compare vii. 11,3; vii. 42, 4; vii. 43, 1-5). 
That this tt aparclx^iua or cross-wall joined the upper fort on the high 
ground of Epipolae, Thucydides distinctly intimates, when he tells 
us that the Athenians under Demosthenes, as soon as they had 
succeeded in their nocturnal surprise of the fort, began to pull down 
the adjacent portion of the cross- wall with its battlements (vii. 43, 
5). Here then is one terminus of the cross-wall or parateichisma ; 
and the words now under discussion — p-*xpL toD iyKapalov rtlxovs — 
inform us what became of the other terminus. The reader will see 
it marked on the annexed Plan. 

I am aware, that in putting this interpretation upon the words, I 
depart from all the previous commentators ; but I venture to assert, 
that while the words are most literally construed, there is no other 
interpretation of them which can be rendered consistent with the 
actual and subsequent course of events. 

Gylippus had carried hislyicapo-lovTcixos or counter- wall across the 
proposed line of Athenian circumvallation : so far Syracuse was 
safe, as long as the Athenian army continued without reinforcement. 
But what if a large reinforcement came from Athens, as was very 
probable? On that supposition Syracuse was not safe; since all 
the upper portion of Epipolae, together with the road on to 
Epipolae from the Euryalus, remained unoccupied and un- 
defended* The first thing necessary was to provide a fort for 
the defence of the entrance upon Epipolae from Euryalus ; in 
order that this important point might not be seized by a 
new Athenian army, who, if masters of the upper ground 
of Epipolae, would still block up Syracuse, in spite of the recent 
frustration of the lower line of blockade begun by Nikias. But the 
fort on the upper ground of Epipolae could never be maintained 
unless it were joined by a continuous line of defence with Syracuse 
itself. Had it not been so joined, Demosthenes with his force, 
superior in the field, would have marched from the Athenian camp 
up the slope of Epipolae, would have cut off the upper fort from all 
communication with Syracuse, and would have been still able to 
accomplish an effective blockade of the latter. What hindered him 
from effecting this, was, the continuous wall down the slope of 
Epipolae from the upper fort to the town below, which divided the 
whole slope of Epipolae into two parts, confining the Athenians to 
the southern half and excluding them from the uppermost portion. 
Without the recognition of this continuous wall, no one can under- 
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stand the operations of Demosthenes, who found himself completely 
hampered by it, and after vainly trying to storm and batter it in 
front, had nothing left except to get round it by a night march over 
the Euryalus and assail the upper fort where the wall terminated. 

By means of this upper fort, guarding the entrance to Epipolae 
from Eury&lus — combined with the TrapctTelxur/bia or continuous line 
of connecting wall, reaching down to the city — Gylippus first pro- 
vided for Syracuse a complete scheme of defence ; which same 
scheme was afterwards carried out with greater elaboration and cost 
by the despot Dionysius, when he constructed the continuous lines 
of wall along both the northern and southern cliffs of Epipolae, 
meeting and terminating in his new fort at Euryalus, as the apex of 
the triangle of which the wall of Achradina was the base. 

No objection can be made to the phrase— twerelxurav rb \onrbu ro?s 
2 vpaKoarlois fi^xp 1 T °v iyfcap<rlov reixovs — when explained according to 
the above suggestions — except its most vexatious conciseness. 
Thucydides, having present to his own mind the complete state of 
defence as it stood when Demosthenes arrived, unfortunately pre- 
sumes the reader to know it also ; and therefore contents himself 
with saying rb \0nr6u or the remainder — which to any one who 
possessed that knowledge, would convey a clear meaning. Dr. 
Arnold says — u Tb \0nr6v simply is obscure, and to my mind 
suspicious. I cannot but think that the text in this place has 
sustained some injury, or else that Thucydides wrote carelessly and 
confusedly ” (p. 275). I am the last to deny the obscurity of the 
passage, after having written so long a note to explain it, and after 
calling in question the views of so many other expositors. But it is 
an obscurity, unhappily, frequent enough in Thucydides, and arising 
out of that extreme parsimony of words which he seems to have 
thought an excellence. Still the passage construes well ; and does 
not at all deserve to be called “ confused.” Nor is there the small- 
est ground for Dr. Arnold’s suspicion of the text. The phrase 
l-uveTeixurav at vyes, meaning “ the men out of the ships,” which he 
objects to as “ not being the way in which Thucydides commonly 
writes” (p. 275), may be sustained by reference to iii. 17, where at 
vrj€s occurs in exactly the same signification. 


END OF VOL. VII. 




PUN I.— ILLUSTRATING THE OPERATIONS OF THE SIECE BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF GYLIPPUS. 
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X, X, X. Three Syracusan TTporeix^^ara, or encampments for defending their line of wall. 

L, Y, Z, V. Circuitous night-march of Demosthenes by the Euryalus, to get behind and attack the Syracusan position on the 
uppermost ground of Epipolse. 



PUN II- ILLUSTRATING THE RESPECTIVE POSITIONS OF THE ATHENIANS AND SYRACUSANS WHEN DEMOSTHENES ARRIVED. 
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REFERENCES. 

1. Ridge (connecting Ampbipolie with Mount Fangasus) from whence Kleon surveyed the country. 

2. Thracian Gate : from whence Kleaiidas sallied forth. 

3. First Gate of the Long Wall — At trpwrol irvAai rov /ravpovTeixovt. 

4. Gate leading from the town into the space enclosed by the Palisade. — At irl 7 tamuJpayia vJAa*. 

5. Gate la the Palisade 

The line across from the junction of lake and river on the north to a tower point of the river on the 
south, is the Long Wall constructed by Agnoh. 

The shorter line, wbuch cuts off the southern extremity of that wait and Join* at Its other end the 
river and the bridge, is the Palisade.— Jrav/xo^ta. 
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